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PREFACE. 



Iv the preparation of the first three courses of this littlf 
mannal, I have followed in the main the guidance of Fi\>f. J, 
Lattmann, an experienced teacher of boys, whose LcUeini- 
aches Uehungabuch commends itself to my judgment as an ex- 
cellent introduction to the study of Latin. The fourth course 
has been compiled from various sources. 

This new edition of the Latin Exercise-Book has been 
brought into substantial harmony with the revised edition of 
my Latin Grammar. In order to make the exercises more 
generally useful, I have added, wherever it seemed practicable, 
references to the grammars of Allex and Grbbnough, An- 
drews and Stoddabd, Buixions and Mobris, and Habknbss. 
These references begin with the second course and embrace 
the leading phenomena of Latin Syntax. The special refer- 
ences in the text are briefly explained at the back of the 
book. 

B. L. Gildbbslbbvx. 
UnimiiTT or VraonnuL, AprUt 1873. 

A. = AUen and Oreenough. 
A and 8. = Andrews and Stoddard, 

B, = BuUions amd JI£orri$, 
G. or Gr. =: Oildersieeve. 

H. = ffarknsm. 
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FlEST COUESE. 



PART I. 

Vocabulary. 

^^TO BS tXARNXD BT HXABT.. 



Rules of Gender, Gr. 18-20— First and Second Deolensioa 
1. Names of Psbsons. 



Deus, 


Qod, 


pater (patris, 3), 


faUuT. 


inater(matriB,3), 


, moifier 


parentes, 8, . 


parents. 


flHus, 


scm. 


niia, 


dcmght&r. 


llberl, 


ehOdren. 


ftSter (fratris, 8), 


, Invther. 


Boror, 8, 


sister. 


ayus. 


grandfaiher. 


avia, 




avTinculus, 


unde (mother's 
brother). 


mStertera, 


aunt (mother's 
sister). 


puer, 


hay. 


puella, 


girl 


vir(viri), 


man. 


femina, 


woman. 


aenex (senis, 3), 


old man. 


jQvenis, 8, 


ymth. 


▼irgo, 3, 


madden. 


dominos, 


master. 


fiiinulus, 


man-servant 


ancilla, 




senrus, 


male slaw. 


senra, 




Bocins, 


pairtner» 


ite (i«gi8, 3), 


king. 



reglna, 


^ueen. 


populus, 


people. 


medicus, 


physieian. 


magister (magistrl), 


teacher. 


discipulus, 


scholar. 


ntUitius, 




tabell&rius, 


postman. 


faber (fabn), 


carpenter. 


rlisticus, 


eountrymajk 


pastor, 3, 


herdsman. 


venator, 3, 


hunter. 


mercAtor, 8, 




uxor, 3, 


wV^ 


scnba. 


derk. 


nauta, 


sailor. 


poeta, 


poet. 


agricola. 


, farmer^ 
peasant. 


aunga, 


driner. 


COMMON GBKDBB. 


conylva, m. & f., 


guest. 


conjux, 8 (conjugis), 


spouse (huft 
( band, wife) 


dux, 


leader. 


sacerd(Js,8(sacerd0tIs),. ^^^' 


custOs, 


guardian. 


€tf]l, 


eitmeiL. 



8 


YOCASULAXY. 






2. Nambs 


OF Akimals. 




bestia, 


heaiL 


aquila, 


eagU. 


feim 


wUdbeatL 


doOnia, 


itork. 


gallus, 


cock. 


oonrus, 


fttfWIt* 


galllnai 


Aen. 


musca, 


A' 


palluB, 


ehieken^fimng. 


formica, 


onL 


laiinu. 


bua. 


rfina, 


y>^. 


▼acca, 


cow. 


coluber, oolubra, make. , 


hircoB, 


hs-gooL 




etag.hari \ 


capia, 


ihc-ffoai. 


cerva. 


doe^hind. 


equus, 


harte. 


lupus, 


wolf, 1 


asinns, 


an. 


UTBUS, 


teir. 


agnna, 


lamb. 


aper, aprl, 


wild bom. 


catolus, 


wMp.puppjf. 


leo,8, 


Uon. 1 


oolumlvi, 


piffeon. 


leaena. 


Uoneai. 


loflcinia, 


fUghUngak. 


elephantos. 


elephani 


atomufl, 


tkuUng. 


graculus. 


Jackdaw. 




S. Names 


OF Thinqs. 






a. OONOBBTB. 




tora, 


earOi. 


oculus, 


ege. 


caelum, 


cky. 


nilsus. 


noee. 


Stella, 


•tor. 


barba. 


beard. 


schola, 


mhooL 


digitus. 


finger. 


penna, 


feather (j)en). 


coUnm, 


neck. 


liber (Ubtl), 


book. 


cibus. 


food. 


tabula. 


UMet^tkUe. 


pecOnia, 


moneg. 


epistola. 


letter. 


animus. 


ipirttj tempegi 


ara. 


aUar. 


anima. 


breaih^eouL 


templum. 


iemple. 


mundus, 


world. 


fenestra, 


window. 


yentus. 


wind. 


porta, 


gaU^door. 


culter, cultil, 


kn/lfe. 


sUva, 


wood, forest. 


Tinum, 


wins. 


campus. 


Jidd. 


bellum. 


war. 


herba. 


herb^grau 


corOna, 


wreath. 


folium, 


Uaf. 


umbra, 


ihadow. 


tftmus. 


branch. 


pictOra, 


pietuf^ 


aqua. 


water. 


viola, 


dolei. 


fluyius. 


rtcer. 


yestl^uin. 


track. 


TlTUS, riyulus. 


brook. 


hOra, 


hour. 


prfttum. 


meadow. 


•pelunca. 


cam. 


fleas. 


friUage. 


•agitta. 


arram 





TOCABUIiABY. 9 


oppiduin, 


Uwn. 


lacrima, tear. 


patria, 




laqueus, rope^ mofv, notm 


foBsa. 


diUA. 


dorsum, back. 


nidus. 


netL 


frenum, rein. 


Cyiim, 


W- 


ostium, door. 




b, ABSTRACT. 


vita, 


m 




Ira. 


fm{fer» 


Otium, ease. 


rixa, 


itr^B, 


negOtium, business, oeeupaiion 


pogna, 


MhL 


cdnsilium, advice. 


ft»ga, 


JUgU 


auxilium, aid. 


forma, 


shape. 


praemium, reieard. 


poena, 


punMfMiU. 


amor, 8, lave. 


Tenia, 


permis9um^ pardon. 


timor, 8, fear. 


fortQna, 


luck. 


labor, 8, taiL 


culpa. 


blame. 


ordo, 8, order, rank. 


fibna, 




spes, 6, hope. 


cOra, 


care. 


miseria, ieretehednsss. 


gl«ria, 


glory. 


amldtia, friendship. 


cOpia, 


abandanoe. 


inimlcitia, enmity. 


Indus, 


game. 


diligentia, eartfulness, diligenee. 


dolus, 


ontft^ trick. 


industria, energy, industry. 


morbus. 


dieeaeet 9iekne$8. 


pigritia, kutiness. 


somnus, 


deep. 


jftstitia, Justice. 


niintius, 


message. 




modus, 


manner. 


stultitia, stupidity,foUy. 


odium. 


haU. 


Concordia, eoneord. 


gaudium. 


Jop. 


audScia, boldness. 


studium. 


eeal. 


invidia, envy. 


initium. 


beginning. 


Ilbertfi8,8, freedom. 


▼itium. 


fauU. 


sapientia, vnsdom. 


imperium. 


command. 


victoria, victory. 


officium, 


duty. 


custOdia, custody, prison. 


penculum. 


danger. 


praeceptum, pi'ecept. 




valetQdo, health (r (ten iU health] 




Exceptions in G'09u20r.~Feminines in us. 


alms, 


beOy. 


metliodus, method. 


oolus. 


di^ff. 


periodus, period. 


humus, 


grtmnd. 


dialectus, dialect 


atomus, 


atom. 


diametrus, diameter 




pangraphus. 


paragraph. 



1* 



10 


YOOABUULBT. 




• 


1. Adjbctiybs. 




bonud, 


ffood. 


ferns, 


loOrl 


maltus, 


bad. 


varlus. 


vartous. 


inagnus, 


great. 


multus, 


miMA, 11MM9 


parvus, 


9maU, ime. 


primus, 


first. 


sSnus, 


eouruL 


optimus. 


best. 


aec^OtuB 


gich 


maximus* 


greatest 


ppobus, 


upright. 


altus, 


high. 


improbus, 


wekedf naugh4iy. 


prdfundus. 


deep. 


verus, 


true. 


longus, 


long. 


fiOsus, 


false. 




broad. 


cautus, 


wvry^ cautious. 


crassus. 


thick. 


incautus, 


unwa/ry^ careless. 


be&tus, 


blessed. 


caUidos, 


sly. 


albus. 


white. 


stultus, 


stupid, fooUsh. 


sedulus, 


industrioue. 


novus, 


new. 


piger, gra, grum. 


Uunf. 


antlquus, 


old, andenL 


niger, gra, grum. 


blaek. 


plenus, 


fuO. 


aeger, gra, grum, 


sick. 


vacuus. 


empty. 


pulchex, chra, chrum, bea/ut(ftiL 


Jacundus, 


agreeable. 


ruber, bra, brum. 


red. 


molestus, 


burdensome, disagreeable. 


sacer, era, crum, 


soared. 


laetus, 


glad. 


sinister, tra, trum. 


mfhel^ 


maestus, 


sad. 






mOrOsus, 


sowr {'tempered). 


vesper, en. 


evening. 


c&rus, 


dear. 


socer, en. 


fath&r4n^Um 


odiOsns, 


Juxteful. 


gener, en. 


son-in-law. 


Buperbus, 


lumghJby, owrbearing. 


miser, era, enim. 


wretched. 


modestus. 


modest, moderate. 


asper, « « 


rough. 


gratus. 


thankful, acceptable. 


prosper," « 


prosperous. 


clflrus, 


dear, Umd, renoumed. 


tener, « ** 


tender 


plus, 


pious, dutiful 


Uber, " *• 


free. 


timidus, 


fewrful, timid. 


lacer, « « 


torn. 


validufl, 


strong. 


adulter, en. 


adulterer. 


firmus, 
Justus, 


fast, firm, 
just. 


dexter, tera, terum 
and tra, trum. 


\onth4 right. 


generOsuB, 


noble-spirited, gentlemanly. 




•evGnis, 


strict. 


signifer, en, 


standard 
bearer. 


avSnis, 


covetous. 




propinquus, near. 


armiger, en. 




diversus. 


different. 






rtgiuB, 


royal. 


meus, mea, meum. 


mine. 


actltus, 


sharp, pointed. 


taus, tua, tuum, 


thine. 


ezimius, 









FIB8T AND SECOND DECLENSIONS. — CONJUQATION ,0F SUM. 11 



«,«- «« «««™ i ^ ^^* •^» '^^ nulloB, a, urn, 
■auB, sua, Buum, j » -» » 



ndster, tra, tram, 
Tester, tra, tmm. 

Onus, a, urn, 
alias, a, urn. 



(refleziTe). 
our. 
yowr, 

(me, 
any. 



solus, a, um, 
totus, a, um, 
alius, a, ttd, 
uter, tra, trum, 

alter, tera, terum, 
neuter, tra, trum, 



whole, 

other. 

which of Iwo, 
i the other (of 
] two). 

neither. 



• L First and Second Declensions. 

5. The aiUective attribute agrees with its substautife iu gender, nam* 
ber, and case. 



DECLINBi — 

barba longa, the long beard, 

equus albus, the white horse, 

cx)llum longum, the long neek. 



puer piger, the laey hoy, 

poeta clftrus, ike famous poet. 
yir bonus, a good man. 



8. The PossESSiyB Gbnttive: 
bai'ba longa, 

equus albus, domini superbl, 

coUum longum, 



of the haughty master. 



7, The great fame of the good queen. The burdensome cares 
of the wretched sailors. My son's little book. The black 
slates of the lazy scholars. The long necks of the white 
storks. The beautiful beard of the black goat. The rongh 
fingers of the strong farmer. 



8. 



n. Oox\jugation of SUM. Qr. 112. 
Predicate and Copula: G. 192, 193, 196. 



SUBJECT. PREDICATB. 

Poeta est clflrus. 
Poetae sunt clflrL 

sum IflBtus. 
/ am glad. 
Ego sum magnus. 
Ego sum magna. 

Piger es. 

Pigraes. 



8UBJB0T, FREDIOATB* 

Keglna est clSra. 
Beglnae sunt clarae. 

sum puer. 
/ am a boy, 
Nos sumus magnl. 
Nos sumus magnae 

Pigrlestis. 

Rgraeestifl. 



SVBJBOT. FBBDICATB 

Bellum est ciarum. 
Bella sunt clara. 
estis pueil. 
Fou are boys. 



u 



▲CnVS YOICS OF THB FIB8T CONJCTGAllOK. 



9. Boni sunt beati, improbi sunt misert 
Pater meus est rtisticus. Soror amici mei est conjuz po^tae. 
Sumus discipulL Tft es tHius domini, nds sumus servL 
Discipuli Don fuerant sednlL 
Beat! eritis, pueii I Beatae eritis, puellae ! 

10, The world is great, the altar is great, the temple is great. 
We are great, you are small. We were friends. I am a slave, 
you are the sons of my master. The feathers of the raven are 
black. The new scholars are timid. The beautiful girls have 
be^n sick. Thou wilt be thankful 

m. Active Voice of the First Ooi^ugation. Gr. 119-120. 



The Accusative is caiien u 

1 1. tUBJBOT. 


le Direct, 

FBBDIOATB. 


and t&e Da 


Uve the indirect Uhjeel^ 

OWMT. 


magister 


laudat 




dlflcipulum. 


magister 


laudat 




discipulOs. 


magistil 


laudant 




discipuliim. 


magistn 


laudant 




discipulOs. 






laudo 




diadpulum. 






amfl 




amlcOfi. 


magister severus 


vituperat 




diadpulum pignuu. 


12. lUBraoi 


naancAxm, DmaoT objiot. 


uiDiBsoT osnov. 


puer 


dOnat 


librum 


amioO. 


puer grfttos 


dOnat 


Jbrum pulchram amicO cSrO. 


disdpuluB 


obtemperat (is obedi^tU) 


magistro. 




obtemperS 




praeceptlB magistit 


18. Vocabulary: 








laudiire, to praise. 




dllaniSre, 


Ui tear in pieces. 


vituperftre, 


blame. 




dftre, 


give (do dedl d&tum) 


clSmftre, 


cry (aloud). 




dCnare, 


present. 


portflre, 


carry. 




narrftre, 


narrate, teU. 


vocflre, 


eaU. 




mdnstrftrc 


>, point out. 


d9vorare, 


dewmr. 




parare, 


get ready, prepare. 


necflrd, 


kiU. 




mOtare, 


change. 


vltftre, 


shun. 




superare, 




■ervftre, 


prestrre. 




ftigare, 


put toJUghi. 


delectare, 


deUgU. 




coUocare, 


set up, poHt. 


pugnftre, 


fgfu. 




llberare, 


free. 


expugnare, 


lotake^carryi 


flcm. 


omire, 


adorn, fiiimieh. 


cilrare, 


taJce care of. 




postulfire, 


demand 


corOnftre, 


crown. 




putftre, 


think. 



DIUBCT OBJECT. — INDIBSCT OBJECT. 19 

14. Analyase the following examples : 

Lupl d^yorant agnos. Lupi feii devoraverant agnos parvds. 
Vocavl amicam meam. PortHtis libram paeri aegroti. Portate 
libram pueri aegrotL Parentes pu nautae misero dona multa 
dabant. Agricola grains fili5 magistri agnnm donavit. Date 
pectiniam f ilio misero nantae aegrotL 

15. Translate the following sentences into Latin : 

^^The poBsessiYe pronoan is not ezpresaed milesB emphatic 

(1.) DiBECT Object: The boy is killing the fly. We are 
carrying a slate, a book, a pen. The girl was nursing {eurdre) 
[her] sick grandfather. Strong men will overcome dangers. 
The teacher will praise the good scholar, will blame the bad 
[one]. You demand reward and (et) glory. Preserve the 
good reputation of the school. Why (eUr) have you killed th© 
ants? O careless boy, you are devouring unwholesome 
[= bad] food. Call the physician, the master's daughter is 
sick. The naughty boys had killed the nightingale. 

(2.) Indibbct Object: A kind uncle has given the boy a 
knife and books. The herdsman had shown the peasants the 
tracks of the wolf. The herdsman has shown the boy a nest. 
Give your friend the pigeon's eggs. The boys gave [their] 
mothers apples. The kind teacher will tell the good scholars a 
pretty story (fabiila). The messenger announces to the physi- 
cian [his] master's sickness. The kind-hearted master granted 
{dare) pardon to the careless girl. The boys were not {non) 
obedient to [their] teacher. 

(3.) Ablative as a Whence Case (Syntax, § 388) : Thy help 
has freed the careless girl from danger. The kind teacher will 
free the modest scholar from punishment. 

lv» The teacher will call attention to the variety of position in the Latin Iangaaj;e« ana 
practise the beginner in varying the order of the words in the Latin examples. The 
iDllowing general principles may snllice at ilrst : 

L The adjective follows its substantive, and so do the eqnivalents of the a^ective 
—genitive and the like. 

n. The qnalifiers of the verb precede the verb ; for instance, adverbs and obliqae 
0Mes with or withoat prepositions. 1. The adverb is pat near the verb. 3. The indirect 
(rttfect generally precedes the direct obteet. 



u 



THIBD BBGLBNSION. 



jMLnOTS. 



UL The reyerMl of the above rales prodr-^at miseil. 
J<v£ic«, before the sabetantive; tor ^^ . _ J r 



^Kiinct o^(, after the direct object 
Uie pointB of empbasia. 



US domini, nos sumus servL 





1 


iritis, puellaej 


*' 




IV. Tl ' 








,v^r is er 




17. Liquid Stems in 


sr . Gr^ §§ 40, 42. 


a. NAMES OF PEB80K& 


b. NAMES OF AHDCALS. 


latro (praedo), 


rol>b&r. 


draco, 


dragon^ $nake. 


centtiiio, 


e&nturian {captain), pfivo, 


peacock. 


BgSSO, 


hastl&r^ fffoom. 


hirundo, inis, /• 


meattow. 


histrio. 


odor. 


vespertllio, m. 


bat 


caupo, 


innkeep&r. 


papilio, m. 


buUm^» 




C. KAMSS 


OF THmos. 




aquilo, Cnis, m. 


north wind. 


imago, tnis,/. 


Ukeneee^imagB. 


eermo, Onia, m. 


talk, eonwraaUon, 


orlgo, Inis, /. 


origin^ iouree. 


ttltitQdo, 


height. 


obsidio, Onis,/. 


siege. 


longitado, 


length. 


religio. 


reUgitAi. 


magnittldo, 


greatnest. 


regio, 


region. 


multitado, 


crowd. 


legio. 


legion. 


fortitudo, 


brawrjf. 


natio, 


nation. 


BOlitado, 


iolitude. 


opinio. 


opinion. 


pulchritndo, 


beauty. 


occfisio. 


occasion. 


ednsuetudo, 


custom. 


Gontentio, 


exertion. 






narratio. 


tale^naarraUm. 


flUmen, 


river. 


condicio, 


condition. 


fulmen, 


lightning (stroke). 


susplcio. 


suspicion. 


Iftmen, 


UgM. 


reconciliatio. 


reconciliation. 


nOmen, 


divinUy. 


BXCEFTIONS. 


agmen, 


Une of tiM/rch. 


caro, camis, /. 


flesh. 


carmen, 


poem. 


ordo, ordinis, m 


order. 


certftmen, 


contest. 


cardo, inis, m. 


hinge. 


grSmen, 


grass. 


ligo, Onis, m. 


maUock, 


turbo, Ynis, m. 


whirlwind. 


harpago. 


grappUng hook. 


sangais, Ynis, m. 


blood. 


margo, 


border. 


pollis, tnis, m. 


flour. 


pttgio. 


aagger. 


tiblcen. tnis, 


fluter. 






tubicen, 


trumpeter. 






comicen, 


liorrMower. 







UQUID STKMS OT A 
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18. 



Liquid Stems in r. 





a, KAUB8 OF 


FBBSOXtiAND ANDfAL& 


R. 

passer, 




o. 

lercator, 




anser, 


ff009e. 


abemator. 


pilot, helmsman. 


aocipitcr, ria, 


hmok. 


' Operator, 


general, emperor. 


mulier, . 


woman 


^®2. onditor, 


founder. 






^lOlator, 


JUxtterer, 


o. 




adjator. 


helper. 


praeceptor, 


imtruetor 


auctor, 


authorfOriginatof 


cantor, 


ginger. 


uxor. 


vfife. 


victor, 


conqueror. 


u. 




viator, 


iDaufarer, travdler, ftlr, fUris, 


thirf. 


Orator, 


orator. 


vultur, tiris, m. 


mtUure, 


h. 


NAMES OF THnraS (CONCBBTE AND ABSTRACT). 


JL 




o(u). 




venter, 


beUy. 


rObur, rOboris, 


strength (paiA 


imber, bris. 


rain. 


ebur, eboris, 


VDory, 


Mr, aeris. 


air. 






career. 


jaO. 


V, 




■gger. 


mound. 


ftilgur, tiris. 


Ughtmng {flashy 






guttur, iiris, 


throat. 


o. 




EXCEPTIONS. 


labor. 


ML 


arbor, Sris,/. 


tree. 


color. 


eolottr. 


fib*, farris, n. 


spOL 


honor, 


honour. 


aequor, Sris, n. 


sea. 


dolor, 


pain. 


iter, itineris, n. 


journey, route. 


ftiror. 


madness. 


ver, veris, 7k 


spring. 


clamor, 


ery, sfumting. 


cadaver, ens, n. 


dead body. 


terror. 


fright. 


verber, n. 


Uouf. 


error, 


mistake. 


tlber, n. 


teat 


cnior. 


gore. 


papaver, 7k 


poppy. 



Rule of Syntax: 

Canse, manner, and instmrnent are pnt in the Ablative* 

19. Latrones sunt callidL Audacia latrdnum est magna. 
Laudamus fortittidinem victorum. Puer m6n8trat sororibua 
imaginem pavonis. Mnlieres modestae vitant occasionem cer- 
taminis. Imperator coUocabat legionos. Viatores vitabant 



16 8KCOMI cOAuuOAilOiil. 

flQmeii. Homines eauti vlt^bunt perlcula. CUmor&s mnlierttm 
fugiiveraQt furem. Niintias libemvit nxorem mercatoris faisft 
oplnidne. VSn^tdres necaverunt leonem sagittis. Superi&bia 
fratrem diligentia et studio. Avanculus est matris frftter, 
matertera est m^ltris soror; patiis Mtrem vooabant Rdm&iil 
patruum, patris sororem amltam. 

20. The sun is large, the moon [is] smalL Salt is white. Gall 
is bitter {amdrus)y honey is pleasant. The winters are long. 
Avoid the occasions of contest. The centurions have saved 
the heedless {incaiUiis) general by [their] bravery. The 
cautious traveller will avoid the danger. Good people {homo) 
will be thankful to the divinity. The bravery of the generals, 
the captains [and] the legions was distinguished {^regiua). 
The cunning thieves had carried off {asportare) the peacocks 
and the geese. The hawk devoured the sparrow, the great 
eagle tore-in-pieces the hawk. The hunter killed the sparrow, 
the hawk [and] the eagle. The bulls were devouring the grass. 
Lions do not (non) devour the dead-bodies of beasts and men 
{homo). The victory of the legions frees the people from fear. 
The slave procured {pardre) many advantages for [bis] master 
by [his] toil. 





V. Second Oonjogation. Gk., 123. 


(Only the Infinitive, Indicative Present, and Imperf. 2 p., sing. 




and pL Imperat Active.) 


21. YOCABULABT : 




habere, 


toTiave, 


dBbere, to ow (d^heo,I ought, must). 


delere, 


to blot out, destroy 


nocere, to do harm 


monere, 


to remind, wm n. 


respondere, to make answer. 


mov^re, 


to move. 


pftrere, to be obedient 


vidSre, 


to see. 


praebere, to afford. 


^eaere, 


toTiold. 


placere, to be pleaaij^. 


timere, 


to fear. 


solere, to be aeeustomed. 


terrere, 


to frighten. 


flere, to weep. 


UcCre, 


to be sOent. 


nere, to spin. 


BULE OF 


Syntax : 





The Indirect Object is put in the Dative with many verbs of advan- 
tage and disadvantage, yielding and resisting, pleasnra and dla- 
Pleasure, bidding and forbidding. 



STEMS IN 8. 17 

22. Agricola habet equam et vaocam et capram. Habeojus 
Bturnum et lusciniain. Improbi pueri dcleiit nidos lasciniarum,. 
Oratores boni monent "homines males. Movetis oculos. Non 
videmus aerem et ventura, Ventus movet altas arbores. Di- 
Bcipuli praeceptores debent amare. Discipuli praeceptoribus 
respondebant. ParSte praeoeptis mdtris, Plenus venter non 
fiiddet libenter {willingly). Mulieres terrent fures clamoribus. 
Noces valetudini taae labdribus et contentionibus. 

23. Our father has many sons and many (Synt., 286, R. 1) 
daughters. Thou hast a handsome and sharp knife. The sons 
of the merchant have pigeons, a monkey [and] a black he-goat. 
The timid women were screaming and weeping. Magnanimous 
conquerors do not destroy the temples of the gods. We were 
warnini^ our brothers and our sisters. I saw the cunning 
thief. The strong peasant was holding the wild cow. Dovea 
fear the falcon. The rumor of war frightens timid mothers. 
False opinions do harm to men (people, homines). The hawk 
makes answer to the sparrow: Thou hast devoured the fly,. I will 
devour the sparrow. You lazy scholars do not answer [your] 
teacher. The wind is moving the water. Good (probiM) 
servants are obedient to [their] masters. The harmony {con* 
cordia) of [their] children is-pleasing to father and mother. 
Rivers afford to merchants many advantages. Anger and fear 
do harm to the health of men. Stop (tenere) the thieves 1 
The servants were holding the mad {/erus) bull with a laseo 
(laquetM). Answer, boy 1 why (cur) art thou weeping ? Be 
silent and obey 1 for {nam) children must obey [their] parents^ 



VI. Stems in S. (Third Oeclensiou.) 
21. Names of Things (Abstract and Concbbtb). 







nXTTIBS. 




pulvb, 


dmU 


E. 




mC8, 


custom. 


genus, 


kin, kind. 


fl*. 


flower. 


onus, 


burden. 


rft». 


dow. 


opus, 


fMrk. 
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THIBD CONJrCATIOlf. 



eoeloB, 


erime. 


lltQS, 


ehare. 


■idnB, 


eonMUOcUion. 


pectus, 


breatL 


fuedus, 


treaty, league. 


pecus. 


eam{fihHp\ 


latus. 


nde. 


pjgnna, 


pUdge. 


rellus, 


Jleeee, 


stercufl, 


dung. 


▼ulnoB, 


fDound. 


u. 




a 




JOa, 


fighL 


corpms 


cWuJf. 


crOa, 


^. 


tcmpus. 


time. 


toa, 


frafMMenm. 


fiiciuus, 


{shnmeful) deed. 


iHa, 


country. 


fllgus, 


cold, 

( vesed, pi. vfisa, 
r yasOrum. 






▼SB, TflsiS, 71 


OS, Oris, A. 


mautk. 


tellQs, aris,/. 


eariJL 


SA, assis, m. 


eopper (eoiri^. 


lepus, Oris, m. 


hare. 


08,088iB, f». 


bans. 


mOs, mtlris, m. 


mouse. 


aes, aeris, n. 


broM, bronze. 







25. VidSmas maltnm pnlverem. Servate bonum in5rem I 
HortI habent maltos flores. Asinns portat magnam onus. 
Laudamas opera del Tempora mUtant morSs. TenS jUra 
Acgroto corpori labores sunt molestL Imperator saperbna 
d&lebat gloriam snam acelere et facinoribns. 

26. The kinds of animals are various. The wayfarers were 
bearing great burdens. We blame the shameful-deed of the 
conqueror. The treaties of tlie good are firm. Strokes of 
lightning destroy the works of men. Cold does no harm to 
healthy bodies. Dew is grateiul to cattle. The girls were 
adorning the lambs with flowers and wreaths. Tou must not 
fear a wound. Times change the customs of men. 



Vn. Third Conjugation. 

(Only Infin., Indie. Pres. and Imper£ 2 p., sing, and pL InH' 
pcrat. Act. of emo, Gr., § 131, and capio^ § 139.) 

27. VoCABUUkRT: 

emere» buy. ItLdere, plop. 

▼dndere, eeU. acnbero, wite. 

dlcere, My. diacere, learn. 

daccre, lead. bibere, drink. 



THIRD CONJUOATIOK, 
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eadcre, 


faU. • 


frangere, 


break. 


caedere, 


flO^cui, 


defendere, 


dtfmd. 


pellere, 


drwe. 


cingere. 


gird^ surround. 


spemere, 


despMe. 


samere, 


take. 


gerere, 




legere, 


read. 


quacrere, 


seek. 


relinquere, 


leofae. 


cedere, 


giwioay. 






regere, 


ruUy keep riglU. 


capere, 


take^eateh. 


claudere, 


eiose. 


accipere, 


recesoe. 


colere, 


endUoate, honour. 


rapere, 


enateh^ carry of. 


canere, 


eing. 


corripere, 


soke. 


currere, 


run. 


facere, 


make. 


mittere, 


send. 


interficere, 




alere, 


nourish. 


tribuere, 


impart. 



28. Bibimus aquam. Centurio ducebat agmen. Paer disci! 
carmen. Imbres pellunt ventL Sperne iDvidiam. ImperatoreH 
gerunt bella. Mercatores em&bant ebur et aes. Accipiter 
corripiebat passeres et colambas. YenatoreR interticiunt ursam. 
Parentes libeiis multa beneficia tribaunt. Yenator qaaeril 
lupum. Nauta relinquit uz5rem miseram. Cedite faroii apri. 
iiegG\i bom regunt populos c6nsili6 et jiistitia. Imperator op- 
pidum obsidione claudebat. Deum colimus precibus. Servl 
portabant onera. Agricolae caedunt altas arbores. 

29. The scholars were reading various books. The robbers 
are carrying-off the lambs of the unfortunate farmer. The 
merchants are buying and selling. We are reading and writing, 
you are playing and singiifg. Run, boys, and catch the but- 
terfly. Thou art not learning, thou art playing. The father 
was buying [his] son a starling. The boy would not answer 
(-•= was not answering) ; he was screaming and singing. The 
captain was receiving wounds. The robbers give-way to the 
strong travellers. The herdsmen are driving [off] the wolves. 
My father sends my uncle a letter. The sons gave their sick 
mother beautiful flowers. The great seize and devour the small 
The herdsman shows the timid traveller the way. The traveller 
fears the deep river. Food nourishes the body, studies {stih 
dium) nourish the mind. You were breaking the back (dorsum) 
of the ass by loads. Despise crime. 
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MfTTB STEMS. 



Vin. Mute Stems. (Third DoclenaioB.) 

30. VOCABULABT. 

Stems in a Pmute. 6r., § 52. 
trabs, beam, ope(Abl,), by help. 

pldbSy eammone. urbs, eUp. 

BtipB, dole, etmtribuUan, sthpii, itoek. 

pi IncepB, ehirf, prince. 





Stems in a JTmute. Gr., 


§53. 


pax, 


peace. 


faex. 


dregs. 


rtx, 


king. 


salix. 


willow. 


16x, 


law. 


jtldex. 


judge. 


radix, 


root. 


yindex. 


avenger, advocate. 


comix, 


crow. 


paelex (pellex), concubine. 


victrlx, 


eonguerese. 


artifex. 


artisan. 


imperatrlx, 


empress. 


culex. 


gnat. 


vOx, 


voice. 


cortex. 


bark. 


Iftx. 


light 


frutex. 


shrub. 


DUX, 


nuL 


dux. 


leader. 


crux. 


cross. 


conjux. 


spouse {husband, wif^. 


fax, 


torch. 


arx. 


dladeL 


grex» 


flock {herd). 


falx, 


sickle. 


nex, necia, 


deaths murder. 


fauces (i>t). 


throiJSL 


preceslpZ.), 


prayers. • 








Stems in a Tmute. Gr., §^ 


66-57. 


aetas, 


age. 


dBformitas, 


ugliness. 


aestas, 


summer. 


taciturnitas, 


reserve. 


llbertas, 


freedom. 


tranquillitas, calmness. 


paupertas, 


poverty. 


sterilitas. 


barrenness. 


pietas, 


piety f duHfulness. 


anas. 


duck. 


societas, 


company. 


vas, 


surety. 


Bedulitas, 


application, industry. 




calliditas, 


cunning. 


B. 




probitas, 


uprightness. 


quies. 


rest. 


auctOritas, 


authority, influence. 


paries, m. 


wad, party waU, 


calamitas, 


disaster. 


seges, 


crop. 


dvitas, 


state. 


ariBs, 


ra/m. 


teropestas, 


storm. 


heres, 


hair. 


▼olnntaB, 


wiO. 


merces, 


P^Hf- 


voluptas, 




pBs,m. 


/M 





MUTB STEMS. 


* 


L 




o. 




Ifc, 


strife, sftU (U law. 


sacerdOs, 


priML 


lapis, m 


stone. 


nepOs, 


ffrandwn. 


miles, 


soldier, tearrun'. 


custOs, 


guard, keeper. 


comes, 


companion. 


V, 




cques. 


horseman. 


virtOs, 


manUness, worth. 


pedes. 


fooUsoldCer, 


salQs, 


foe^are 


liospes, 


guest, hast, stranger. 


juventQs, 


gouth. 


cfispes, 


turf. 


senectas. 


old age. 


obses, 


hostage. 


pains. 


bog, swamp. 






laas, 


praise. 






fraus. 


cheating. 






pecus. 


head cf cam, sheep. 


NT, 




MD. 




frdns, 


hrow. 


fr6ns. 


leafy branch, foUagt, 


Infans, 


dody. 


gmns, 


acorn. 


adolfiscens, 


young man. 


BT. 




serpdns, com. snake. 


pare, 


part 


gens, 


race, people, tribe. 


ars, 


art. 


mdns. 


mind. 


mors, 


death. 


mdns, m. 


mountain. 


LT, RD, CT. 




p6ns, w». 


bridge. 


puis,/. 


porridge. 


fdns, m. 


spring. 


cor, ». 


heart. 


d^ns, m. 


tooiJi. 


nox,/. 


night. 


tonesDB^nu 


torrent 


lac,n. 


mUk. 


radens, m. 


rope. 


caput, w. 


head. 
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31. Trabes parietis suut longae. Oolite regem et rSglnam ei 
piincip^s. Milites defendant patriam et Ubertatem. Si via 
[you wish) paeem, compara* bellum. Nomina regum et prin- 
cipum sunt clara, Frigora et terapestates nocent gregibns et 
Begfctibas. Senectutem debcmus colere. Timemus ariotcm 
ferum. Juventus praebet multas voluptatGs. Custodes prob) 
Hervabant arcem. Obsides miseros imperator dimittobat. * Avus 
iaudat nepotum pietatem. Jdsto judici homines tribuunt lau- 
dera et honorera. Cornfx cornici oculos non effodit.' Imperator 
cingit urbem fossa et aggere. Infantes clamant. Mus babebat 
actitos dentes. Leo stimit primam partem praedae. Spes pellit 
corde dolorem. ^prepare. * let go. ^ digs (picks) out^ 



ZZ FABISYLLABIC VOWEL STEMS. 

S2. Chiefs rule the tribes. God rales the universe. A jast 
king maintains [preserves] peace. The slave is cutting the 
roots of the high trees. The voices of nightingales are pleasant. 
The keepers (pastor) of the flocks are singing. Obey ye the 
laws of the state. The hoi-semen were affording aid and safety 
to the foot-soldiers. Legions defend cities and citadels. The 
soldiers were conquering and destroying the strong {^firmtis) 
cities. Just masters give {prciebere) [their] servants pay and 
rest. We give-way to thy will. The companions of tne prince 
were receiving many wounds. The leaders of the cavalry and 
infantry [= horsemen and foot-soldiers] were timid. 

The grandfather gives to [his] ^grandson a little ram. lu- 
dustry and modesty are virtues of youth. He is throwing a 
stone. Shut the gates of the citadel. The peasants were sur- 
rounding the bog, and trying-to-drive-away (G. § 224.) the god- 
dess. The master detects (detegere) the fraud of the ass. The 
boys drive away the sparrows with stones. The [high] water 
[pi.] was breaking the beams of the bridge. Trees have a trunk 
and bark, roots, branches {rarrma)^ foliage, flowers. The sun 
drives-away the night. The general disbands {dlmittere) a 
great part of [his] soldiers. Good soldiers do not fear wounds 
and death. Hie inventors of arts are famous. Babies drink 
milk. The Furies {Furiiu) are the avengers (fern, of u^or) of 
shameful-deeds and crimes. 



IZ. Parisyllabio Vowel Stems. (Third Declension.) Or., 68. 
8S. Vocabulary. 

1. Names of Psbsons. 2. Names of Animals. 



hostis, 
dvis. 


eiiemy. 
eitken. 


ovis,/. 
avis,/. 


ewe, sheep, 
bird. 


testis, 
Bod&lk, 
Juvenis, 
Yfties, 


witness, 

{boan-yoampanian, 
youth. 
ffophst^propkeUu. 


apis,/ 
canis, m. 
vulpes,/ 
Ifeles,/ 


bee. 

dog (canSs, pi /., haunda^ 

fax. 

eau 



PABISTLLABIC TOWBL STEMS. 
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3. Nambs of Thikos. 



A 


yjfiBIUILNJ& 


b. 


MASCULUm. 


nlvis, 


8hip. 


amnis, 


Tveer. 


Dellis, 


skin, fleece. 


axis, 


aide. 


Testis, 


raiment, dotheti 


crlnis. 


hair. 


auris, 


ear. 


iascis, 


fagot. 


classis, 


fleet 


fustis. 


cudgd. 


vallis. 


vaUey. 


ftlnis. 


rope. 


iiQbes, 


eUmd. 


finis. 


end. 


rapes, 


roek. 


ignis, 


fire, 


clsdes, 


dtfeat, ddituter. 


orbis, 


drde. 


sedes, 


seat. 


unguis. 


naU, talon, dam. 


&mes, 


hunger. 


tosis(iwto). 


glaive (sword^ 


strues, 


heap. 


vectis, 


lever. 






vermis, 


worm. 


vis. 


pMenee. 


sentis. 


In'amide. 


sitis. 


MrsL 


mdnsis. 


mmth. 


tussis, 


eongh. 


casses, ium, 


toils (hunter's nei) 


secQris, 


axe. 


callis. 


footpath. 


febris, 


fewr. 


CttOiis, 


stalk (cabbage). 


puppis, 


iSerii. 


oollis, 


hUL 


turns. 


Uwar. 


panis, 


hread. 






piscis. 


fish. 






postis. 


doorpost 






follis, 


beUaws. 










mare, 


tea. 


animal, 


animal. 


rete. 


net. 


vectlgal, 


tax. 


boTlle, . 


eowhouae. 




spur. 


CQblle, 


eoueh. 


exemplar. 


pattern. 




d. DISGUISED I-8TEM8. 




imber, m. 


ahotoer. 


venter, m. 


bdly. 


Qter, m. 


skin (botOe)' 


linter, /. 


skif. 



31. Pennae avis sunt 



rubrae. Oves habent pellem albam. 
Corpus tegimusWestibus. Magnum numerum n&vium vocS.mus 
classem. Canis est fell inimlcus. ' Servi sectlri caedunt arbores. 
Imperator magnam cladem accipit. Terror movet juveues 
sedibus. Hostes delebant urbem ferro ' et igni. Septimum * 
mensem vocamus Julium. Vulpes rapiunt galllnas. Finis 
coronat opus. * cover. " enemy. • sword. * seventh. 
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adjectiyks of thb third declbnsiox. 



S5. The sailors are casting off (solvere) the rope. The master 
seizes the lons^ cars of the ass. The kinds of birds are various. 
High towers surround the city. The herdsmen drive-away the 
wolf with cudgels. We do not believe an enemy. Princes do 
not always {semper) maintain {servdre) the welfare of the 
citizens. The seas are full of fish [pi.]. The Egyptians 
(Aegi/ptu) killed no animal. The virgins loosen the braids 
{fiodiis) of their {suus) hair. The lictors carried fagots and 
axes. Many birds have great talons. The whole eaith {arbia 
terrdrum) obeyed the Roman emperor. The slaves move the 
beams with levers. The tops {cacumen) of the ^lills were free 
from brambles. I see no end of the misfortune {malum). 



X. A4JectiT«i of the Third DecUnsioii. 
Adjectives of one termination. Gr., 84-85. 

M. VoCAliULAUY. 







LiqUl.l^ STEMS. 




memor, 


mindful. 




vigU. 


watchful, olerL • 


pauper, 


poor. 








cicur, 


ttime. 




pQbes, erifl, 




p«r,p&ris 


equoL 
p. 


M'jTa 


vetus, eris, 

. STEMS 


old. 

T. 


particeps, 


partaking. 




dives. 


rich. 


caelebs, 


unmarried. 




deses. 


slotliful 


inops, 


without means 


.poor. 


compos, 


possemdifif). 




K. 




prQdCns, 


wise. 


audftx, 


bold. 




impudtos, 


shamelsM. 


rapfix, 


grasping. 




potdns, 


powerfuL 


mendAx, 


lying. 




vehemdnSf 


tmpetu^nu. 


falltx, 


treadieroiis 




ingdns, 


hugCy big. 


fellx, 


lucky. 




patidns, 


enduring. 


duplex, 


double. 




petul^na, 


saucy,' 


8upplex. 


v^ppliant. 




noc6L8, 


hurtful 


ferdx, 




hmocdns 


innoceni, kimnless. 


Etr6x, 


a^odaus. 




absdns, 


absent. 


TB16X, 


Jiest. 




ooncors, 


harmofuous. 


traz. 


wOd^mmigc. 




ezpers^ 


without sham q/. 



ADJECTIVES OP TWO TERMINATIONS. 



XL Adjectives of the Third Declension. 
Adjectives of two terminations — Vowel stems. 
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brevis, e, 


short. 


hosUlis, 


hostiU. 


omnis, 


cUly emery. 


mortSlis, 


mortal. 


fort!s, 


brave. 


laudabilis, 


praiseworthy.. 


DGbilis, 


noble. 


fertUis, 


productive. 


ntilis, 


fieeful. 


mirSbilis, 


wonderf^d. 


iuatilis, 


ueeHese. 


facilis, 


easy. 


tristis, 


sad. 


difficilis, 


hard to do. 


dulcis, 


sweet 


similis, 


Wee. 


crQdClis, ' 


cruet. 


dissimilis, 


unlike. 


fidelis, 


faithful. 


gracilis, 


dender. 


Incolumis, 


unhurt^ unscathed, humilis. 


low, groveOing. 


sushis, 


sweet. 


tenuis, 


thin. 


turpis, 


base, shameful. 


pinguis, 


fat. 


levis, 


light, slight. 


Seer, ficris, ficre. 


keen, violent, eag§r^ 


gravis, 


heavy, oppressive. 


celeber, bris, bre. 


celebrated, popuhwk 


oommQiiis, 


cornmon. 


salQber, bris, bre, 


healthy, w.uolesome. 


insignis, 


distinguished. 


celer, celeris, celere, 


> swift. 



S9. Servi domini pauperis sunt fideles. Pauperum c^nae^ non 
sunt gratae divitibus. Memores estote officiorum vestrorumu 
Spernimus panem veterem, diligimus'vinum vetus. Participes 
estis omnium peiiculorum et praemiorum. Do minus dlligenti 
famulo duplicem mercedem tribuit. Nemo credit' juveni men- 
daci. Suaves odores^florum placent hospitibus, Praecepta 
magistr! pnero diligenti*8unt fitilia. Venator interficit cervum 
velocom sagitta. Luxuria omni aetati turpis est. MilitSa 
turpi fuga perdunt " gloriam. * dinners. ^ love. ' believes. 
* odors. * diligent. ' lose. 

40. The shepherds' dogs are watchful. The virtues of men are 
not equal, but {sed) the rights of the citizens ought to be equal 
The brave Germans used-to-conquer the old soldiers of the 
Romans. The peasants had old wine. The pains of my 
wounds were keen. The life of the rich has many pleasures. 
Avoid unwholeoome {noctns) food. Laws are useful to the 
citizens. Many animals are useful to men. The wound of the 
youth is slight. 
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COMPABISON OF ADJECnTSS. 



The time of our life is short. Sleep is like [to] death. Everjf 
Deginning is difficult. The boy's anger is violent. The boy's 
hate is violent. The boy's temper {animtu) is violent. Thoo 
hast keen eyes and a keen intellect. The eager dogs seize the 
fleet doe. All seas have fish [pi.]. Send me all the works of the 
celebrated poets. The authors of laws are not always {semper) 
men of foresight and wisdom — {acffectivea). 

Xn. Oomparison of AcUeotivei, O. 86. 
41. Vocabulabt: 



POBinVB. 


COHFAKATnS. 


SUFRRT^ATIVS. 


longus, 


long-ior, ius, 


long-issimus, a, um 


Piger, 


pigr-ior, ius. 


piger-rimus. 


miser, 


miser-ior, ius. 


miser-rimus. 


vetuB, 




veter-rimus. 


andftz. 


audac-ior, ius, 


audSc-issimus. 


reiix, 


fello-ior, ins. 


ffeUc-iflsimus. 


vehemtos^ 


vebement-ior, ius. 


vehement-issimon 


brevis, 


brev-ior, ius, 


brev-issimus. 


•ceil 


ficr-ior, ius. 


flcer-rimus. 


celen 


celer-ior, ius, 


celer-rimus. 


facilis, 


fecil-ior, ius, 


facil-limus. 


benevolus, kindlif. 


benevolent-ior, ius, 


benevolent-issimuiL 


idOneos, Jtt, adapted^ 


magis idOneus, 


maxime idOuena. 




mBBGULAB OOMPABOOH. 


bonus, 


melior, melius, 


optimus. 


malus. 


p^or, pejus. 


pessimus. 


magnus, 


m^or, mftjus, 


maximus. 


parvus, 


minor, minus. 


minimus. 


multus. 


plus, 


pltlrimus. 


nequam, to^r^AlMS, 


uequior, uOquius, 


nequissimus. 



Rules of Syntax: 

Comparison is made by the particle quam, than, 
A^ectives of likeness take the Dative ; sihilis and DissnoLis 
also the Genitive. 



42. Negotium est longius quam put&bam. M&ter tua est befitia- 
aima omnium muliemm: habet enim (Synt., § 500) llberos 



FOUBTH DECLENSION. 
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B&nigsimog et probissimos. Ocnlorum s^nsus est acerrimus* 
Pnellae sunt dlligentlores quam puerL Sdcrates erat sapicntis 
simus'omniam Graecorum. Praemium dulcius est quam labor. 
Tigres" sunt crudelissimi. Rhenus* est flumen latissimum et 
altissimnm.* ^ wise. ^ tiger. ^ Mhine. ^ deep. 

43. The liar is the most unprincipled {improlma) of all men. 
The names of great poets are more celebrated than the names 
of kings. My business is more burdensome than thine. The 
horeemen were shrewder and braver than the foot-soldiers. The 
monkey is an animal very-like man. I am holding the shorter 
rope : do you hold the longer rope. Envy is a very disgraceful 
fault. Faithful friends delivered the heedless youth from the 
gravest danger. Of all pains tooth-ache {dolor dentium) is the 
most acute {acer). Sparrows are larger than gnats ; hawks are 
Bwiiler than sparrows; the eagle is the swiilest of all birds. 
Man is wiser than the wisest animals. Augustus is more like 
his father than his mother. Thy brother is very like thee. The 
inhabitants of the village were very wretched. Thou art wont 
to write very short letters. Thou hast given (par are) thy 
parents great joy. 



Xm. Fonrth Declension. Or., 67. 

44. YOCABXJLART : 



idnsus, 


sense. 


reditus. 


rsvum. 


cantos, 


sang. 


exitus. 


issue. 


impetus, 


attack, charge. 


nUtus, 


beck, nod, wink. 


magistraius, magistracy, dvU authorities. 


vultus. 


countenance. 


metoa, 


fear. 


Usus, 


use, practice. 


KOtUS, 


moffement, commotion. 


fremitus. 


roar. 


adventus, 


arrival. 


aspectus. 


aspecL 


casus. 


faU, chance. 


portus, 


harbor. 


isorms, 


chariot 


omStus, 


ornament^ attire. 


CIIFBUS, 


eowrse. 


passus. 


step, pace. 


WOTSUB, 


bite (teeth). 


arcus, 


bow. 




ctrmff. 


querens, 


oak. 


eqnitfttoB^ 


GOKoabrff. 


laens. 


u»ke 
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FIFTH DECLENSION. 



artofl, jotni. 



REMARKS. 



sinus, fold^ 



EXCBFnON& 

Idas, -uum, /. 15th {Idth) day of the month, acus, /. needle. 

tiibus,/. tribe, ward. manus,/. AaTMi. 

porticus, /. piaaza, porch. domus, /. hovM, 

45. Cynaegirus Atheni^nsis navem Persarum morsU tenebati 
Senatus c6n8ultum* terrebat improbos cives. Luscinia noa 
delectat suavi cantu. Hostis habet magnos exercitus. Persae 
bella gerebant ingentibus exercitibus. Imperator superabat 
.hostes audaci impetii. Metus nocet exercitui. Lava^ manus 
tuas. Omni.um sensuum sedes est caput. * decree, ^ loash. 

The king has a brave army. The leaders of our army are 
brave and wise. The movements of the hands are various and 
wonderful. The elephauts are frightening the cavalry. The 
enemy is closing the harbors with a fleet. The victory of the 
array frees [our] country from [its] fear. A white dress was 
the attire of the authorities. The messenger delivers {reddere) 
the letter to the magistracy. We write with the hand. Tho 
soldiers were making a very-bold attack. Frogs live in swamps 
and lakes. The roots of literature {lUerae) are bitter, the fruits 
sweet. 



XIV. Fifth Declension. 



46. Vocabulary: 



acies, 


line of battle. 


fides, fidei, 


faithfulness, eonfidenod. 


faciCs, 


face. 


spes, 


liope. 


species, 


appea/rance. 


res, 


thing. 


pernicies, 


ruin. 


respiiblica, 


commonwealth. 


planities, 


Uvel.Jlat. 


res familiOris, 





47. Deus est dominus omnium rerum. Hieme dies sunt brevi- 
ores quam noctes. Pater mortis memor tradit * rem familiarem 
filio diligent!. Crfibri'' mottis rebus piiblicis non sunt utiles. 
Mendaces homines saepe fallunt' nos veritatis specie. Occasus* 
solis finem facet diei. ' hands over, 'frequent. • deceive. 
* setting. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
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48. Yon are disappointing my hope. The soldiers of the right 
lino of battle were making the first attack. All the hopes of 
the poor mother were vain {vdnus). The welfare of the state 
is dear to all citizens. The eyes are the noblest part of the 
human face. Thou showest the appearance of faithfulness, bat 
thou hast no faithfulness. We learn many things by practice. 
Preserve [your] property! Examples of true faithfulness are 
rare. 

XV. Fourth Oonjagation. Or., 136 

(Only Infin., Indie, Pres., and Imperf., Imperat. Active, 2 Pent 

8. and pi.) 

49* YOOABULABT: 



pQnIre, 

venire, 

iDvenlre, 

pervenire, 

dormire, 

fiDire, 

servlre, 

mnnlre, 

obedlre, 

iinpedire, 

custodire, 



punish, 
come, 
find, 
arrive. 



lOnIre, 


soften^ mitigate. 


scire, 


know. 


nescire, 


not know. 


sentire, 


feel, perceive. 


vincire, 


bind. 


reperlre 


, find, discover. 


sitlre, 


thirst. 


saevire, 


rage. 


condlre, 


spice, preserve, embalnh 


erudlre. 


instruct. 


ostros. 


Causas multarum 



finish. 

be a slave, have regard to, serve. 

fortify. 

be obedient. 

hinder. 

guard, 

50. Adventns tuns finit labores i 
rerum nescimus. Obcdite parentibus et praeceptoribus I Sere 
venitis in scholam. Servi valetudini tuae I Nfisciebam volun 
tatem tuam. Gaudia leniunt dolores vehementissimos. * late. 

51. Animals feel pain. Be obedient to the authorities. We 
are slaves to a fierce master. The soldiers are conquenng and 
binding the highwaymen. The soHiers were guarding the 
gates. You do not know the charming story. We perceive 
{2)ercipio) earthly things with the senses ; we see, we hear, we 
taste {gusidre)f we smell {plfacere)^ we touch {tangere). 



PART II. 

Zin. Rsmarka on the Pint and Second Decleniioni. 
Gr^ §§ 27-36. 

52. The parents have given [their] sons and [their] danghttin 
Dew clothes. Unhappy slave ! thou art bearing a heavy bur* 
den. Cruel boy ! you will kill the little gnat. Cornelius ! call 
Peter {Petnis). O Gajus Jnlius Caesar, thou hast saved the 
state, but thou hast destroyed freedom. My son, fear the daa- 
ger of pleasures. The ancient nations used to give presents to 
the gods and goddesses. 

53. No man's 80ul is free from care. Augustus was emperor 
of the whole world. Thy shameful-deed is ruinous {pemid' 
68U8) to the whole country. To which boy [of the two] will 
you give the book ? To neither. The advantages of another 
excite {commovere) the envy of the avaricious man. The 
bravery of one soldier saved the whole army. Both consalf 
lead the army out of (ex with obL) the camp. The soldiers of 
both fought bravely. 

BnunK.— £oM (yiewed eeparately) b either, uterqus. Both (together) s Avaa 

ZVH. Oo^Jagation of ESSB. Or., § 112. First Oo^JugatioB. 
Or., 119-122. 

Syntax. — Forms of tlfe Subject, § 194-6 ; 
Forms of the Predicate, § 192 ; 
Concord of the Predicate, § 202 ; 
The direct object, § 327. 
The indirect object, §§ 343, 344. 
The Passive, i 

Ablative of the Agent, ' 

Ablative of the Instrument, 



§206. 



FIBST CONJUGATIOir. 
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53. VoCABTJIiAKT: 



vocftre, 


caU, 


peccSre, 


On. 


mQtOre, 


(Humge. 


habitftre, 


dieeU, inXabit, 


postulffre. 


demand. 


volare, 


M 


iDTltftre, 


intfCU, 


intrSre, 


enter. 


educfire, 


educate 


natftre, 


swim. 


valnerOre, 


wound. 


nSvigOre, 


800, 


aedificare, 


Imild. 


migrare, 


migrate. 



54. Magister laudat discipulum. 
Discipulus laudStur S magistrO. 

CorOna omat puellam. 
Puella oraatur corOna. 

Rex parat bellum. 
Bellum pai-atur a rege. 



Magistn laudant discipulam. 
Discipulus laudatur a magistrb. 

CorOnae ornant puellas. 
Puellae ornaatur corOnls. 

Reges parant bella. 
Bella parantur a regibus. 



Pat the above sentencee into all the tenses of the Fassivo. The tenses of the Pi» 
slye must be fhlly Illustrated by the teacher, as the temporal relations are not clea^ 
marked in English. Distingnieh between : pnella omBtur, ^ ^r/ i« ad0m«<2 (for in- 
stance daily)^ and : paella omBta est, the girl U adorned (her adornment is completed)L 
Paramar, we are getting ready : ParatI somas, we are ready: ParSbfimar, toe were get- 
Hng ready: Parfltl erftmas, we were ready. 



Parentes educanto llberOs. 



Llberl educantor a parentibus. 



55. The hunter killed the fleet deer. The soldiers have set the 
captive (captus) virgins free. The great-hearted lion is set free 
by the little mouse. Flowers and wreaths were adorning the 
gate of the city. The vigorous (deer) attack of the enemy [pL] 
had put to flight our legions ; but (aed) the arrival of the cav- 
alry (eques) saved the army. The master will scold the lazy 
slaves. Call the faithful * servants. If (si) thou shalt have 
observed [his] precepts, the teacher will praise thy industry. 
The grandfather has given [his] grandson a hook. ^ Jidelis, 

56. The scholars are questioned by the teacher. The books of 
the sick poet were carried off by [his] enemies (inimlcus). 
The sea is swallowing up the ship. The sea has swallowed up 
the ship. The ship is swallowed up by the sea. By the arrival 
of [thy] friend thou art delivered from the punishmont. We 



32 OPTATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE WISHES. 

v^'ere gaved by the bravery of [our] companions. All danger 
will be overcome by exertions. The letters will be given to the 
teacher by the messenger. The city will be carried (expugndre) 
by the enemy. The city is carried. The city is, has b**€ii, 
carried by the enemy. The belly of the elephant is pierced 
{perjordre). The belly of the elephant has been pierced by the 
horn of the rhinoceros (Gen. rhlnocerdtia). The teacher will 
blame the scholar. We will save [our] sister. Teachers will 
praise industiious scholars. We are saved. The scholars are 
praised. Thou wilt kill the lion. Thou wilt be killed by the 
lion. The thieves are put to flight by th« keepers, 

47. The general will carry the city. The city will be carried 
by the general We shall invite all our friends. All our friends 
will be invited. You have changed your plan. I will invite 
your brother, but you \8ing.'\ will not be invited. I am edu- 
cated by my uncle. The hunter had wounded the bird, but it 
flew away (dvoldre). The bird is wounded, but it will fly 
away. 

58. Thou art called. The enemy had built a large tower and 
besieged the city, but the brave citizens put to flight {Perf,) the 
army of the enemy [/?/.] You will be blamed by [your] 
parents. You were carried. You are adorned with flowers, for 
you overcome all danger by your bravery. Servants, cleanse 
{purgdre) the stalls! Judges must [Imperat,'] always' be 
just. Let men be always mindful of death. You must be 
attenti ve*and obey your teacher. The clothes shall be changed. 
Let good morals be maintained. Thou shalt love father and 
mother.* attentus. 

ZVUI. Optative SulitJanctive.—WISHXSS.— Syntax, 263. 

59. DECISION IN SUSPENSE. DECISION ADVERSE. 

(Utinam) magister discipulOs Utinam magister discipuKys laudA- 

laudet, ret. 

May the teacher praise the scholars, WoyJd that the teacher praised the schoUm. 
(Utinam) ne discipulOs vituperet, Utinam magister discipulOs landavlsset 
May he not chide the scholars. Would thai Vie teac/ier had praised thi 

scholars. 



BUUBS OF SYKTAX. 38 

60. May the good old man tell [us] a story ! Would th^t I had 
changed [my] dress {vestUus)\ May the brave soldier put to 
flight the army of the enemy ! Would that he invited {vocdre) 
the good boy, anil not {non) the lazy girl ! May the enemy [pL\ 
not carry the city ! Would that we had preserved [our] liberty 1 
Would that the master were setting up the statue {signum) in 
(in toUh ahU) our garden ! Would that the wolves were not 
devouring the timid lambs! Would that you had overcome 
the boastful {gloriosua) soldier. 

61. RuT-ES OP Syntax: 

1* Ut) THAT, IN ORDER THAT— Xc, IN ORDER THAT NOT, LEST, take 

the Present Sobjnnetire after the Present or Future ; the Imperfect 
SnbJunctiTe after the Imperfect, Pluperfect, or (Historical) Perfect. 
In English the translation is often to, with the InflnitiTe. 

£• Qnnm, when, as, sincb (in past relations) takes t£e Imperfect 
and the Pluperfect SubjunctiTC. 

8. Si, IF, is used with the Imperfect SnbJunctiTe when the supposed 
case IS not so. 
Si, IF, is used with the Pluperfect SnbJunctiTe when the snpposed 
case WAS not so. 

62. Discipull Srant magistrani, ut historiam n&rret. 

Dlscipull Orabant (Orflvenint) magistrum, ut historiam n&rrflret 

Amicus rogat (ttsks) puerum, ne rSnam necet. 

Amicus rogflbat (rogSvit) puerum, ne rSnam necffret. 

Quum magister bistoriam n&rrflret, discipull attenti erant 

Quum magister historiam nto&Tlsset, discipull clamavGrunt 

Discipull Orant magistrum, ut poena llberentur. 

Discipull Orabant magistrum, ut poena liberSrentur. 

Puert dlligentes sunt, nB a magistro vituperentui. 

Pucn dlligentes erant (fuBrunt), nB a magistro vituperflrentur. 

Quum mulieres vulnerftrentur, clamflbant 

Quum mulierBs vulnerfttae essent, clftmavBrunt 

8l mB rogSrBs, veniam tibi d&rem. 

Si mB rogflvls&es, veniam tibi dedissem. 

(Learn the declension of boo and tu.) 



di 



8KC0KD CONJUGATIOK. 



CS. The teacher demands that we be industrious. The tcachei 
demanded that we should be industrious. We begged the 
hunter to kill the bears. We bogged the hunter not to kill the 
cat. The wayfarers called the herdsmen to show the way. 
Work that ye may be happy and contented. Fight bravely 
{fortiter) to save [your] country. We will call the servant to 
carry the burden. The boys had carried the bundles {fasei- 
cuius) in order to relieve the girls from the burden. The herds- 
men killed the wolves lest they should devour the lambs. 
When the sparrow had devoured the gnat, the hawk tore-in-- 
pieces the sparrow. When the vulture was-tearing-in-pieces 
the hawk, the hunter killed the vulture. As you had begged 
me, I told you the story. The scholar exerts himself {dare 
bperam) to be praised. The good scholars begged to be ques- 
tioned. ^Wc avoid faults lest we be blamed. The general 
demanded that rewards should be given to the soldiers. The 
army fought bravely, but when the general was [= had been] 
wounded, the soldiers were put to flight. If you were Indus* 
thous, you would be praised. If you had called the physiciaiii 
you would have been delivered from the disease. 



XIZ. Second Oo^Jagation. Or., 123-130. 



64. Vocabulary: 






impleo, ere, 




placere, 


pleam. 


Cvl, Btum, 


M 


displicere, 


diepleam. 


— 


— 


Jacere, 


Us, 


habeo, ere, 




tacere, 


beeHenit, 


ul, Itum, 


have. 


valere, 


bewHL 


adhibere, 


apply, vm. 






prohibercv 


hinder. 


KOBUPIHS. 




praeberc, 


jffordy grant 


timere. 


fear. , 


debere, 


owe. 


eminere, 


eland mU. 


terrere, 


frightm. 


latere, 


He hid. 


exercere^ 


practise. 


silere, 


bestiU. 


nocere, 


hurt. 


flOrere, 


JUmrieU 


pftrere, 


obey. 


doceo, ere, ul, dootum, 


teach. 


tppSrere, 


appear. 


tenco, ere, ul (ntum), 


hold, keep. 



RKCOND CONJUGATJOX. 35 , 

fetineo, ere, ul, retentum, retain, keep back 

odnseo, ere, ul, censum, appraiee, think. 

miflceo, ere, miscul, mixlum, mix, 

torreo, ere, torrul, tostuai, parch, toad, dry. 

WH'H CHANGE OF OONJUOATIOH. 

video, ere, vidl, ylsum. Me. 

respondeo, ere, dl, sum, anewer. 

sSdeo, ere, sedl, sessuin, tit. 

pendeo, ere, pependl, hang. 

ndeo, ere, rlsl, risum, Umgh. 

Buadeo, ere, safisi, suSsum, persuade, admm. 

mCveo, ere, mOvI, mOtum, mote. 

voveo, ere, vOvi, vOtum, vow. 

caveo, ere, cilvl, cautum, beware. 

augco, ere, auxl, auctuni, increcLse (trana.) 

m&neo, ere, m&nsi, mftnaom, remain. 

J ubco, ere, j ussi, J ussum, order ^ bid. 

CS. The violent wind moves the leaves of the trees. The slave* 
will move the great beam with levers. You see the constel* 
lations of heaven. Fright hurts the body. The long wars 
had hurt the state. Parents will grant [their] children many 
pleasures. The rich father-in-law will give the poor son-in-law 
a iield. T(ie coldness of the evening and of the night has hurt 
the tender plants. The cities are destroyed. Thq cities have 
been destroyed by the enemy [plur.]. 

The thick beam was moved by the slaves with levers. The 
book is held by the boy with the hand. Ye shall be silent. I 
will warn the boy. I am warned. I must (debeo) warn lazy 
scholars. Fables are incredible, and-yet* (tamen) they excit« 
the feelings of men. All ancient nations once obeyed kings. 
Let the citizens obey the magistrates. 

66. Magister monet discipulOs, ut praecepta memoria (in mind) teneant. 
Magister monebat (monuit) discipulOs, at praecepta tenerent. 
Suftdeo tibi, ne nocefls yaletQdioI tuae. 
Saepe tibi suSdebam, ne valetadini tuae nocerSs 
Quum puerum monerem, pSrebat 
Qaum puerum monulssem, pflniit 
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Fripimiis, ne teneamiir. 

FugiebflmuB, ne tenCJ emur. 

Qiium urbs deleretur, metres infantes Bervflbant 

Quum mOrus urbis deleias cbsct, elves obsides flederant 

67. Children ought to be good that they may pleaee their 
paients. Father is calling us to see the elephant. I advise 
thee not to frighten the bull. I advised thee not to frighten 
the bull. The strong farmers were holding the mad {ferus) 
bull that he might not destroy the garden. Drive away the 
sparrows that they may not hurt the crops. When our 
father appeared, the naughty boys feared punishment. Our 
mother (quum, with Subf,) having furnished us with {2[)raebere^ 
with Dat.) many apples, we tilled our bags (pera). When 
you were holding me, my companions tried-to-set me free 
(224). When the armies were [= had been] overcome, the 
citizens begged the conqueror that [their] city might not be 
destroyed. Obey the precepts of your parents, that ye may 
not be taught by loss. 

XZ. Roles of Gander of the Stems in 1, n, r, and s, with the ISzoep- 
Uons. Or., §§40-49. 

Apposition. — Syntax, § 318. 

68. L The sun is obscured (obscurdre) by clouds. The moon la 
obscured by the shadow of the earth. Bees prepare sweet 
honey. The sun, the regulator of the other (ceten) lights, occu- 
pies (obtineo) the centre {cefitrum) of the universe. To the 
oldest nations the moon was the regulator of the year and of 
the months. 

{Regulator, moderator, moder4trix.) 

M. w. I am entertained by your conversation. The boldest 
soldiers swam across {trdndre) the broad river. The vain actor 
had a false suspicion. Many great cities have an humble 
[= small] origin. Butterflies are adorned with many colors. 
Many animals devour raw {crudua) flesh ; human-beings eat 
eooked {coctua) or dried meat. The order of the words is 
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uhan^^ed The borders of the lakes are sandy (armosus). The 
heedless captain gave the boy a sharp dagger. Birds have 
very warm blood. The little likeness of the celebrated poet 
is very dear to me. A fixed {certus) order is necessary. Thy 
opinion we do not approve. 

70. r. We see the long line of wild geese. The ancient nations 
nsed to burn (cremdre) the dead-bodies of men. We had great 
and constant (assiduus) rains. The spring was short. Thou 
wilt procure for thyself great honor by great toil. Lightnings 
{/ulmen) strikeHhe high tree. The whole surface-of-the- dea is 
disturbed by winds. Panan {JParius) marble was the best. 
Lightnings {fuXgtir) purify the air. The lion surpasses most 
animals by [his] strength. The branching {rdmosus) oaks of 
the royal garden piease us greatly (valde). Tall cedars (redrus) 
adoiii Mount Lebanon {Z^ibdnus).^ feriunt 

71. s. The good morals of the scholars delight [their] teichers. 
Much dust has been raised (moveo) by the violent wind. Cold 
is not disagreeable to a sound body. Angry-passion (irdci'ndia) 
has been the cause of many crimes. Modesty is the gr<^atest 
ornament of youth. I will give you a great pledge. Thp ^rng 
has long and soft legs. 



Prepofdtions with the Accusative. (Partial view.) 

Learn the whole list. Syntax, $ 417. 

72. Era' fluvius ante urbem, palds post urbein. 

PugnSvimus ante ItLcem, superavimus hostes post meridiem. 
AvBs volant ad silvam. DQcimus amicum ad patrem. 
l^ignavimus ad (usque ad) vesperum. Stabam ad portam. 
Coenflvl apud amicum. Inter AlpSs et Apenninos est Pud us {Po\ 
Paer currit per hortum. ServSmus pOma {fruit) per hiemem. 
GermSnl pugnfivemnt contra BomftnOs. 
Superavlstis hostes contra omnium opIniOnem. 

7S. The soldiers were standing before the bridge. The general 
posted (collocdre) the line of battle behind the river. Storks 
migrate before winter to the south (meridies). The maid- 
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servant is calling the children to dinner. I shall &tay with mj 
parents. Concord is preserved among friends. Tlie sailors sail 
through the vast sea. Yon are killing the bees and the ants 
against my will. Thou art set free contrary to my expectation. 
Against the power of death there is no remedy {reniedium), 

XZn. Prepositions with the Ablative. § 418. (Partial view.) 

74. Ambulfimus* ab urbe ad inontes. Arabulavimus ab ortii 
solis ad occasura. Laudaris.a patre. Pueii o schola currunt 
in viam. Puen ludunt in via. Eques decidit*ex equo. Fontea 
fluunt de montibus. Orator dicit de sceleribus latronis. AeneSa 
ex patria migravit cum patre et filio. Sine pennis uou volabia. 

' walk. ^ falls. 

Rem.— Cum, in company vnth ; apud, at the hotue, apartment of; within^ in the eyes of. 

75. The hens have been killed by the fox. The hunter was 
killed by the boar. The imprudent sailors were sailing out of 
the harbor. Sweat (sudor) was flowing {fluere) from the body, 
lie draws {trahere) the nng {dnuhts) from [his] finger {dicfitus), 
I will walk with my brother through the wood. We will obey 
without fear. We are walking into the garden. We are 
walking in the garden. Rivers flow into the sea. Fish live 
(vlvei'e) in the sea. 

XXm. Time, when (§ 393). Time, how long (§ 887). 

76. Hieme {winter) qui6scit terra. Scholae initium est hora 
octava {eighth). Dormimus septem {seven) horas (per septem 
horas). 

77. In the autumn {autumnus) the fruits of the trees ar? 
gathered ; at that season of the year the leaves fall from the 
trees. In former {superior) times you used-to-send letters to 
me. Augustus- died {mortuits est) in the fourteenth year after 
the-birth-of-Christ (= Christum natum). Troy was besieged 
by the Greeks ten years. The hunter remained the whole night 
[long] in the woods. 
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ZZIV. Third Conjugation. Gr., 167-176. 

78. VCCABULARY. 

I. Stems in a P mate. 
1. With a short stem-s^/llable. Gn, 157-8. 

capio, 

accipio, 
nimpo(nip), 



cap-ere, cBp-l, cap-turn, to take, ecUe!^ 

accipere, accepi, accep-tum, to reeeiwe. 
rump-ere, rttp-I, rup-tum, to breaks huni 



2. With a long atem-syllable. 
rtpo, rep-ere, r6p-sl, r6p-tum, creep, 

carpo, carp-ere, carp-sl, cai-p-tum, to pluck, 

Bcnbo, 8cnb-ere, scrip-si, scrip- turn, towriU 

II. Stems in a K mute. 
1. With a short stem-syllable, Gr., 169. 



lego, leg-ore, 
colligo, collig-ere, 

ago, ag-ere, 

redigo, re^ig-ere, 
cOgo (CO + ago) cOg-ere, 

fugio, fug-ere, 

facio, fac-ere, 

perficio, perfic-ere, 

interficio, intei-fic-ere, 



patefacio, 
Jacio, 

iujicio, 
vlnco (vie), 
Irango (fr&g) 
lelinquo, 



patefac-ere, 

jac-ere, 

injic-ere, 

vinc-ere, 

frang-ere, 

relinqtt-ere, 



iCg-I, 
collegi, 

cg-i, 

redegl, 

coegi, 

mg-i, 

fec-I, 

perftcl, 

interfccl, 

patef^cl, 

jecl, 

injecl, 

vic-I, 

fi-eg-i, 

rellqu-I, 



lec-tum, 

coUec-tum, 

ac-tum, 

redactam, 

coactum, 

fug-i-tum, 

fac-tum, 

perfectum, 

interfectum, to 

patefactum, to 

j actum, 

iujectum, 

vic-tum, 

frac-tum, 

relic-tum, 



read, 

gather, 

dOy act, drive, l&td 

bring back, reduce, 

compeL 

flee. 

make, 

achieve, finish, 

make away mth^ kill 

disdose, reveaL 

throw, 

throw it^ 

conquer, 

break, 

teave. 



2. With a long stem-syllable. Gr., 160. 

dic-ere, dtxl, dic-tum, to say. 

dac-ere, diixl, duc-tum, to lead. 

c6nfllg-ere, cdnfltxl, (^x\11\C'\\\m, to strike together, ekUh, 

flg-ere, flxi, flxum, to fix, fasten. 

Jung-ere, junxl, junc-tum, to join, 

cing-ere, cinxl, cinC-tum, to gird, surround. 
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ezstingao, 


exstingii-ere, 


exstinxl, 


exstinc-tum, 


to e^ttingvith 


pingo, 


ping-ere, 


pinxl, 


pic-tam, 


to ptiinL 


tnnrgo, 


inerg-ero, 


nierel, 


mcr-siiin, 


to plunge. 


flccto, 


flect-ere, 


flexl, 


ilexum, 


to bend. 


necto, 


nect-cre, 


nexl (ncxnl), 


nexum, 


to knot, fiiL 




Exceptions. Or., 165. 




rego, 


reg-ere, 


rexl, 


rec-tum, 


to keep right 


airigo, 


dirig-ere, 


direxl, 


dlreo-tum, 


to direct 


surgo, 


8iirg-ere, 


surrexl, 


8urreo-tuin, 


toriw. 


tego, 


leg-ere, 


texl, 


tco-tum, 


to cover. 


coqiK>, 


coqu-ere, 


coxl. 


coc-tiim, 


to cook. 


cdnsplcio, 


cdnspic-ere, 


c6nspexl, 


c6nspec-tum, 


to behold. 


dlligo, 


dllig-ere, 


dllexl, 


dllec-tum, 


to love. 


intelligo, 


intellig-ere, 


intellexl, 


intellec-tum. 


to understand 


negligo, 


negUg^re, 


neglexl, 


ueglec-tum, 


to neglect. 




111. Stems in 


a 7" mute. 


Gr., 164-168. 






1. With a short atem-syUaUe and nd stems. 


edo. 


ed-ere, 


ed-i. 


e-sum, 


toeai. 


fodiO, 


fod-ere, 


ftJd-l, 


fos-8um, 


to dig. 


dcfendo, 


defend-cre, 


defend-I, 


deflSii-8um, 


to strike off. 


ascendo, 


ascend-ere, 


ascend-I, 


ascdn-flum, 


to mount. 


'reprehendo, 


reprehcnd-ere, 


reprehend-1, 


rcpreh6D-8um, to chide. 


comprehendo, comprc]iend-ere,comprehend-I, compreh6n- 










8Uin, 


toarre&L 




2. With 


\ a long stem-syllable. 




mdo. 


]Qd-ere, 


m-si. 


lQ-8um, 


toplnif. 


rOdo, 


rOd-ere, 


rO-sI, 


r(3-8um, 


tog now. 


claudo, 


claud-ere, 


clau-8l, 


clau-sum, 


to shut. 


exclado. 


exclnd-ere, 


excla-8l, 


excla-sum, 


to shut out. 


invftdo, 


invfid-ere, 


invft-sl, 


inva-Bum, 


to invade. 


mitto, 


mitt-cre, 


ml-sl, 


misSum, 


to send. 


dimitto, 


dimittere, 


dimlsl, 


dlmissum, 


to disiniee. 


peruiino, 


pcrmitterc. 


j)ernilsl, 


perraissum, 


to (lUovs. 


cedn, 


ced-ere, 


EXCEPTIONS. 


cfissum, 


to give vniy 


divide, 


dlvid-ere, 


divl-sl, 


divl-sum, 


to divide. 


perciitio, 


/ercut-ere, 


perciis-8l, 


perciissnin, 


to smite. 


CdDHldO, 


odnsld-ere, 


consGdl, 


cons^uin, 


^ setae damn 


?eno. 


yert-ere, 


vert-1. 


versuiu, 


to /'irn. 



THIBO CONJUGATION. 
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rV. Stems in Liquids. Gr., 169. 



iuterimo, 
sumo, 
Tello, 



em-ere, 

intcrimere, 
sQm-cre, 
vell-ere, 



tcibuo, tribu-ere, 

induo, indu-eref 

Btatuo, 8tntu-ere, 

cdnstituo, const! tu ere, 

diruo, diru-ere, 

metuo, metu-ere, 

soIyo, 8olv-cre, 



cado, 
occido, 

caedo, 
occldoy 

cano, 

pello, 

curro, 

disco, 

tango, 
attingo, 

fallo, 

pendo, 

pano, 

parco, 

bibo, 

do. 
reddo, 
trfido, 
vfindo, 
prtVdo, 
addo, 
oondo, 
perdo, 
credo, 

ito, 
reaisto, 



cad-ere, 

occidere, 
caed-ere, 

occadere, 
can-ere, 
pcU-ere, 
curr-ere, 
disc-cre, 
tang-ere, 

attingcre, 
fall-cre, 
pend-ere, 
par-ere, 
parc-ero, 
bib-ere, • 
dlire, 
reddere, 
trftdere, 
v6ndere, 
prOdere, 
addere, 
condere 
perdere, 
credere, 
stare, 
resistere, 



em-l, . 
interCml, 
&(im(p)-sl, 
vell-I, vulsl. 



em(p)-tum, 
interem(p)luir^ 
8(lra(p>tum, 
Yulsam, 



V. Stems in XT. 



tribu-I, 
indu-I, 
. statu-I, 
cdnstitu-I, 
dlru-I, 
metu-I, 
8o1y-I, 



tribQ-tum, 

indQ-tiim, 

statQ-tum, 

cdnstitQ-tum, 

dirii-tum, 

solQ-tuin, 



VI. Reduplicated forms. 



cecld-l, 

occTdl, 

cecld-1, 

occldl, 

cecin-l, 

pepul-I, 

cucurr-I, 

didic-I, 

letig-I, 

attigl, 

fefell-I, 

pepend-I, 

peper-I, 

peperc-l, 

bibi, 

dedl, 

reddidi, 

trOdidl, 

v6ndidl, 

prOdidI, 

addidi, 

condidi, 

perdidi, 

credidi, 

stetl, 

restiti, 



cflsum, 

occfl-sum, 

cae-sum, 

occl-sum, 

can- turn, 

pul-sum, 

Cxir-sum, 

tac-tam, 
attaotum, 
fal-sum, 
p6n-8um, 
par-turn, 
par-sum, 
(bib-i-tum), 
diltum, 
reddTtum, 
^raditum, 
Ydnditum, 
prOditum, 
additum, 
conditum, 
perditum, 
creditum, 
Btatum, 
restlftum, 



tokSIL 
totake. 
to pluck. 



taaUoL 
to put on. 
to setae, 
toestabliah. 
to tear down, 
to fear, 
totooeen. 



tofaU. 

a M 

tofOL 
tokUL 
to Hing, 
todrim, 
to run, 
to learn, 
to touck, 
to attain, 
to cheat, 
to hang, 
to bring forth 
to spare, 
to drink, 
to give, 
to give back, 
toliandtmer 
toeeU, 
to betra$\ 
to add, 
tofound, 
to ruin, 
to believe 
to stand, 
to resieL 



i'^ 
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VII. ClIANGB OF CONJUOATIOH. 



reto. 


▼eta-re, 


vet-ul, 


vctitum, 


tofarlnd. 


Rin, 


al-crc. 


al-ul, 


ahum, 


to nourish^ fo^jtr 


CC)lo, 


col-erc, 


col-ui, 


cultum. 


to cultivate, honor 


rapio. 


rap-ere, 


rap-ul, 


rap-turn, 


to carry off. 


corripio, 


corrii)er8, 


corripul, 


correp-tum. 


to seize. 


[iremo. 


frem-ere, 


frem-ul, 


fremllum, 


to roar, groteL 


recumbo, 


reciirab-cre, 


recub-ul, 


recub-ituin, 


to recline. 


peto, 


pet-ere, 


pet-lvl, 


peil-tum, , 


to seek. 


cupio. 


cup-ere, 


cupl-vl, 


cupl-tum, 


to desire. 


qiiaero. 


qimcr-cre, 


quaesl-vl, 


quaesl-tum, 


to seek. 


requiro. 


requlrere, 


requlslvl, 


rc(iulsl-tuni, 


«i M 




VIII 


. Various 


Peculiarities. 




prtno, 


pOiiere, 


POSTII, 


positum, 


toplaee. 


Bcro, 


sercre, 


sCvI, 


satum, 


to sow. 


dcccrno, 


dCcernere, 


dCcrCvI, 


decrGtum, 


todetermirm. 


Bperno, 


spernere, 


sprCvl, 


sprCtum, 


todespise. 


ci-Osco, 


ci-Cscerc, 


crcvl. 


creium, 


to grow. 


qui6sco, 


quiOscere, 


qiiicvl, 


quiClum, 


to rest. 


cognOsco, 


co«;nosccre, 


cognOvI, 


coguitum, 


to find out 


gero, 


gerere, 


gessl. 


gestum. 


to carry on. 


Clro, 


nrerc, 


0881, 


fistum. 


to bum. 


premo, 


premere, 


presal, 


prcssum. 


to press. 


opprimo, 


opprimere, 


oppre8SI, 


oppressum. 


to oppress 


fcro, 


ferre, 


tull, 


latum, 


to bear. 


toUo, 


tollcre, 


sustull. 


subhTtum, 


to lift, raise. 



79. A. 1. Folia de arboribus cadunt in terrain. Passeres corri- 
I»iunt parvos culiccs. Fures metuunt canes. Viatores dulcet 
I'lvas ab agricolis accipiObant. Pueri discebant multos versQs. 
Legimus librum. Legirnus librum. Puer scribet epistolam. 
Puerl nomina sua in pr^na pagina libri scripserunt. Hostes 
rumpunt pontem lapideum.' Fidem rupistl. Pastor capras in 
altos montes aget, Malani vitara egisti. Gives timidi portas 
clauserant. Milites patriara defenderunt. Leo praedam in 
partes quatuor divisit. Romaui niulta bella gesserunt. Darius 
ingentem exereitum in Graeciam navibus transrniserat.' Xerxes 
ingentem exereitum cum classe in Graeciam dOxit. Iraperator 
proditorem interfecit. Donum accipies a mAtre. * grapes. 
* of stone, ' send over. 
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2. Ridi citizens buy images and rings, llic maids have 
bought meat. The merchants will buy ivory. I will dismiss 
the second section (ordo) of the scholars. The brave captain 
led the first company (ordo) of the second legion. The boys 
wrote short letters. The enemy [pi.] had surrounded the city 
with an intrenchment (vallum et fossa). Ye have broken this 
treaty. We honor the old friendship. You are drinking old 
wine. The fierce Germans* conquered the old soldiera of the 
Romans. He has broken the iron (ferrev^) hinges. The 
Btupid peasants have felled the beautiful trees. Old wines are 
good for [= useful to] the sick. Orestes killed his mother, for 
ahe {illa)y said he {inquit)^ had killed my father. ' Germani, 

80. B. 1. Pueii in scholam veninnt ut legant et sci-ibant. 
Puen in scholam veniebant ut legerent et sciiberent. Athamaa 
misit Ias5nem ad Aeetam regem ut vellus aureum' peteret. 
Milites arma ccperunt ut impetum facerent. Quum imperator 
exercitum ex urbe diixlsset, moniiit milites, ne multittidinem 
hostium timerent sed patriam fortiter dcfenderent. ' golden. 

2. My father gives me money to buy books. Parents send 
children to school that they may learn. The timid drivers 
urged on (incitdre) the horses in order to finish the journey. 
The soldiers finished the long marches (iter) with great exer- 
tion, in order that the enemy [^9/.] might not escape. When I 
had received your letter, I answered at once (statim). When 
Nero and Phylax had joined (committere) battle, another dog 
carried off the bone. ' aiirlga, 

81. C. 1. Petunt pueri ut e scholS dimittantur. Imperator 
redtixit exercitum ne hostium multitudine cingeretur. Quum 
oppidum captum asset, imperator praedam militibus permTsit. 

2. The bridge having (§ 686. R.) been cut (rumpere)^ the 
general led the cavalry through the river. The cautious 
farmer shut the gate before night, in order that the hens might 
not' be carried off by the fox. The hunter sets the dog on 
[set on = mcitdre] to catch the fleet hare. If the general had 
sent help, the citizens would have defended the city. 
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XXV 


. Fourth 


Conjugation. 




82. VOCA^JLAHT. 










Change of 


Conjugation. Gr., 176, 


3. 


venio, 


venl-re, 


ven-l, 


ven-tum, 


to coma. 


invcuiu, 


invcnire, 


invftnl, 


inventum, 


to find out. 


perveiiji*, 


perveiilre, 


• penreni, 


perventum, 


to arriw. 


Bcntio, 


sentl-re, 


8dll-Sl, 


sCn-sum, 


tofeel,pereeiif^ 


vincio, 


vincl-re, 


vinxl, 


vinctum. 


to bind. 


haurio, 


liaurl-re, 


hau-sl, 


baus-tutn, 


to draWy drain. 


reperio, 


reperl-re, 


reper-I, 


rcper-lum, 


to find. 


aperio, 


a pert-re, 


aper-ul, 


aper-tum, 


to open. 


Insilio, 


Insill-re, 


Insil-ol, 


insul-tutn, 


to leap in. 


scpelio, 


sepell-re, 


sepell-vl, 


sepultum. 


to bury. 


eo, 


1-re, 


1-Vl, 


Itum, 


to go-Gr. 185. 



83. 1. Ptlnimns peccata et scelera. Scelus piinitur a magi strati* 
bus. Improbi homines corripiuntur. Custddcs arcem custo 
diebant no hostes aditum' invenirent. Cantum lusciniae in 
hortO andietis, Dormivimus usque ad horam sextam. Quum 
puerl voluntati parentum iioii obedivissent, puniti sunt. Milites 
castra {camp) munlverint, antequam {before) hostes advenerint 
{arrive), * approach, 

2. We are slaves {servire) to cruel masters. If we feel pains, 
we cry out. If you are obedient to your teacher, you are not 
punished. If you are [shall be] obedient to your teachers, you 
will n"t be ^xnishcd. The enemy conquers; the Conquerors 
bind the captives (captlvits). The soldiers fought so bravely 
{tarn fortiter) in order to conquer the great number of the 
enemy [jt?/.]. The general gave-orders {im2^erare^ with Dat.) to 
the soldiers that they should bind the captives. Ye do not 
know the plans of the shrewd general. We come to soothe thy 
painH. We came to soothe thy pains. If we had known thy 
will, we should have obeyed. 



XZVI. Pronouns. Qr., 97 folL 

84. 1. We praise these poets. We praise those youths. We 
praise these poems. That journey does not please me. I am 



PROiroorNB. ii 

moving the g.obe {giohtis terrae) that you may see it from (ab) 
this side (pars) %po (quoque). This country is called (dtcere) 
Asia ; that is named Africa. This sea is called the Atlantic, 
that the Pacific ; between them lies {ed) America (Amenca). 
Answer liim who asks you. Those will be praised who have 
f = shall have] learned well (bene). Those legions will receive 
a great reward which shall have stood (sustinere) this attack. 

2. I will always honor that friend (hospes); for through him 
I was delivered from the danger which threatened me (tffi- 
muterej with Dat.). The thief whose garment (vestis) was left- 
behind, w.ts arrested. I will present to you this book. Keep 
it (retiuere). [It is] the same [that] we are reading in school. 
We are all fearing the same danger. The brilliancy of the same 
stars delights the country-people (rilsticus) and the city-people 
(urbdmis). 1 gave my second letter to the same messenger. 
My father praised the clerk who wrote this letter. I have 
already {Jam) given this woman bread; give thy money to 
that poor man. I do not approve that opinion (of yours). 
The hoi-ses wei-e frightened by the screaming {ddmor) of these 
boys. The Lydians (Zyrfi), whose king Croesus was, were 
subjugated {siibigo) by Cyrus. The Amazons {Amazones)^ 
whose queen Hercules overcame, lived [= dwelt] by (ad) the 
sea of Azov (polos MaeotiSy Gen. idis), 

3. What did your father say to you? Which of you has lost 
this book ? I lost it. Who will save us ? Who will give ui 
advice ? Which place is the first ? Which place have (obtU 
nere) you? When (quando) will the teacher dismiss you? 
When did your mother send you those apples ? 

4. Most of you know this thing. If you will always remem- 
ber [= be mindful of] us, you will always be loved by us. Who 
did this? He who has done this will suffer for it (poefiam 
dare). What dost thou say ? What thou sayest is incredible. 
What have you seen ? What have you heard ? I have seen 
nothing. What I have heard I will repeat (refbrre) f Abl] in 
jthe same words in which it was said. What is honorable? 
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Answer. I ask you, what is honorable ? (§ 469^ I^) AVhai U 
good is honorable. I expect some one of niy-fauiily (mel), 
Vou did this with somebody's help. Some bold leader [or 
other] is chosen. Some part of the work you will undertake 
yoiii-self. I fear something. I fear some evil. I blame this 
di'ed (facinus) ; another it will, ])erhaps {/ortasse)^ please, 
I do not approve that judgment {senientia) of yours ; mine ifl 
different. The consuls drew lots for {soi'tlrl^ with Ace.) tha 
provinces (prdvincia) : Gaul {Gallia) fell (obvenlre) to tho 
one, Spain (Ilispdjua) to the other. Both managed {gerere) 
matters {res) ill. Neither triumphed {triumphdre). When the 
Greeks were fighting with the Persians in Asia, the rumor of 
the victory at Plataeae {Platae^isis^ Adj., 360, 11.) came to both 
armies [either army]. 

XXVn. Adsum, abBum, prosum, possum. Qr., 113, 114. 

H5. The messengers, whose arrival we had expected, are here. 
Those who have been away will learn those poems {carmeJi)^ 
which the rest of the scholars [the remaining (= rdiqiii) 
scholars] have learned. The traitor profited (§ 345) those 
whom he betrayed. The plan of the deserter was to {tit) betray 
the legion, but an accident {cdaiLs) brought it about {efficere) 
that {ut) he profited it. Thou hast profited me very much (jp/tl- 
rimum) by thy faithfulness. The hounds could not surpass the 
fleet hare in running {cursus). The herdsman led his flocks to 
the river that they might be able to drink. We shall be able 
to defend the city. The city can be [fut.'\ defended by us, 
when reinforcements {auxilia) shall have arrived. You could 
not hear the voice of the judge. The slave could not cany 
the heavy stones. This man might have been liberat^^di 
(246, R. 1.) 

XXVm. Imperative. (Syntax, §g 259-69.) 

86. With the ImperatiTe, not is vm; bat In the ordinary forms of tiie 
second person, singular and plural, noli and noli tb, be nnwilUngr, 
with the Inflnitlve, are used instead, or nb with the Perfect Sub* 
JunctiTe. 



IMPEBATIYK. 
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NJlI, nOlite me tangere, 

(ne tetigeris, nC Ictigerilis), 
Ne tangito me, 
Ne tangitOte me, 
Ne tangimto me, 



Untehmenci. 

do not touch m6. 

thou shaU not, he ihall net touoh i 

ye shaU not toucJi me, 

they shaU not toucJi me. 



87. The slaves shall carry heavy burdens. Thou shalt avoid 
bad company. Ye shall keep the laws. Men [= people] shal] 
worship (colere) God. Yield not to misfortunes (malum). 
Boys are not to read bad books. The keepers are to guard the 
gates ; they are not to sleep. The lazy scholar shall be blamed* 
The feet are not to be moved. Let the book be bought. Let 
not the bridge be cut (rumpere). Let traitors be punished with 
the bitterest death (acerbus). Thou shalt not kill. It is a 
sacred law : Animals are not to be killed wantonly (temere). 



88. V0CABUI*ART; 






Pluralia 


TANTUM. 


Gr., § 15. 


divitiae, riches. 


arma, 


Orum, arms. 


tencbrac, diirknesa. 


fauces, ium, guUet, jawi. 


tnsidiae, umbwth. 


Dftres, 


ium, nose. 


indutiae, armistice. 


casses, 


, ium, toils {snar4^ 


jidptiae, wedding. 


mocnia, ium, town-ukUl. 


angustiae, straits, pass. 


viscera, um, entrails. 


Different signification in singular and plural. 


6IMQULAR. 


PLURAIi. 


lltera, . letter of Uie alphabet. 


llterae, 


a Utter {epistle). 


op(*ra, trouble, toork. 


operae, 


workmeji. 


cOiiia, abundance. 


cGpiae, 


forces, troops. 


auzUium, help. 


auxilia, 




ca&trum, fort. 


castra, 


camp. 


finis, end, Umit, 


fines, 


territory {borders). 


acdes, is, temple. 


aedes, ium, house, palace. 



89. Avarus magnas divitias coUegit. Imperator auxilia misit 
in castra. Accep! literas tuas, quibus nilptias f iliac niintiaveras 
Fine'9 hostinm vastati sunt. 

90. The enemy [/>/.] has made a trace in order to prepare an 
ambush for us. The soldiers seize [theit] arni<, rush out 
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{emmpere) of (ex) the camp [andj make a charge on (in) the 
advancing (accedere) forces of the enemy. The general shai 
the gates of tlie camp that the enemy might not rush (irrumr 
pere) into the camp with the fleeing recruits [tiro). The king 
has extended {propdgare) the borders of his kingdom. The 
general has led [his] troops {mtroducere) into the ten-itory of 
the enemy. Hercules went to the {usque ad) extreme liniit 
of Europe {JStiropa). The darkness was frightening the chil- 
dren. The avaricious merchant collected great wealth. The 
door of the temple was open. The king has built a splendid 
palace. I am very much (valde) delighted with your letter. 





XXIX. Deponent Verbs. 




91. Vocabulary: 






L hortor, 


hortlrt, 


hortatus sum, 


exhort, enoourage. 


laraentan. 


lamenL 


ladifican, 


to make sport of 


contemplan 


, regard. 


luctan, 


to wrestle. 


cdnspicarl, 


beliM, 


precan, 


to beg, pray. 


rixan, 


iquabble. 


imitan, 


to imitate. 


aclnilran, 


admire. 


glorian. 


to boast. 


cunctfirT, 


linger. 


auguran, 


to prophesy. 


comitOrl, 


attend. 


popular!, 


to lay waste. 


cdasoian, 


comfort. 


vagan, 


to roam about. 


laetfirl, 


he glad. 


versarl, 


to be engaged, be. 


minflrl, 


threaten. 


Insidian, 


to Ue in wait, in ambush 


morSrI, 


delay. 


oscuian, 


to kiss. 


n. vereor, 


veren, 


Veritas sum. 


to fear, stand in aw of 


polliceor 


pollicCrt, 


polUcitus sum, 


to promise. 


lueor, 


luBrl, 


tuitus sum (tAtatus) 


to protect 


(videor, 


vidcrt, 


visus sum, 


to appear). 


fateor, 


faten, 


fassus sum. 


to acknowledge. 


in. loquor, 


loqiil, 


loctttus sum, 


to speak. 


aequor, 


sequi, 


sceatus sum. 


tofoUow. 


labor, 


Iftbl, 


Iftpsus sum, 


to glide, sUp. 


vehor, 


vehl, 


▼ectus sum, 


to ride {pe home). 


patior, 


paa, 


passus sum, 


to suffer. 


aggredior, 


aggredl, . 


aggressus sum, 


to attack. 


Otor, 


OU. 


asus sum, 


touss. 



DEPONKKT YEBBS. 
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rv. 



reverter, 


revcrti. 


revcrti {act. Gr. 182), 


to turn back. 


Ii-ascor, 


IrSscl, 


(Iratus sum). 


to be angry. 


nfiscor. 


nsUci, 


nfltus sum, 


to be bor.i. 


nanci3C5or, 


nancisci, 


nactus sum. 


to get. 


prSficiscor, 


pr6ficiscl. 


pr6fectus sum. 


to set oiUf marchm 


adipiscor, 


adiplscl, 


adeptus sum. 


to attain 


expergiacor, 


expergisci. 


experrectus sum, 


to awake, get up. 


ulciscor, 


ulciscl. 


ultus sum, 


to avenge. 


morior, 


mort, 


mortuus sum, 


todie. 


Obllviscor, 


obllvisci. 


oblltus sum, 


to be forgetful of [Oeii.\ 


vescor, 


vesci. 




tofeed[Abl.l 


mentior, 


menUrt, 


mentltus sum. 


to tell a lie. 


bl&ndior, 


blandirt, 


blaudltus sum, 


to flatter [with DfjU.\. 


partior, 


partlrl. 


partltus sum, 


to divide. 


potior, 


polirt. 


potltus sum, 


to possess on^s self of. 


experior, 


experin. 


expertus sum, 


to try. 


orior, 


orirt, 


ortus sum. 


to arise. 



92. Admlramnr splendorem siderum. Yulpes Icporibus tnsi- 
diatur. Gives totam regionem populati sunt, no hostes in e§ 
versarentur. Fatebor omnia peccata, * ut veniam nanciscar. 
Qnnm exercitus hostem aggressus esset, auxilia advenerunt. 
Patiniini ntmem et sitim! Pater f ilium vagantem epistola 
horlatus est, ut reverterctur. Cdnsolare miseros, tucre vexatos, 
noli oblivisci pauperum (§375). Nemo mentitor. " Mo re re, 
Diagora, nou enim in caelum asceusurus es." ' sins, ^harassed. 

93. The brother lamented long (diu) the bitter death of [his] 
sister. We admired thy strength and speed. The soldiers 
were angry with [JDat.] the lingeiing general. The troops 
marched day and night, in order to get an advantageoiis 
{op2}ortitnus) position for [Ge7t.] the camp. The messengers 
have told a lie. Try [your] luck. We have tried it. My 
ft lend has a raven, which imitates human speech (sermo). 
When two sons o*' Diagoras had received wreaths on one day, 
a Lacedaemonian spoke to this effect {ita fere) : Why dost 
thou linger in lifo, Diagoras ? Greater glory and greater joy 
thou wilt not attain. I shall breathe again (respirdre) when 
I behold thee (236, R. 2). No one who has obtained (consequt) 
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the reputation of bravery by treachery (ttisidiae) and ina!io« 
(malUia) has obtained honor. 

94. KISCBLLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

1. Mothers like to talk [= talk willingly {Ubenter)^ about 
[their] sons and daughters. We had caught a very bcautifol 
butterfly, but it flew away, out of our (nolna) hands. One row 
of trees was felled in order that the approach to the house 
might be broader. Some {nd?inuUi) mice are white. I see thy 
shameless face (os). These flowers have a beautiful color ainl 
an agreeable smell (odor). The legs of the fleet stags are 
slender {gracilis). 'J'he fleet hounds catch the timid hare. 

2. The walls of the cities were destroyed by the enemy. The 
decision of the judges was not just. Just judges guard good 
laws. In our garden there are many buslies. The nut has a 
hard shell (cortex). Ye shall avoid the dangers of bad com- 
pany. The feet of ducks are broad. The wall [= of the house] 
had been broken through {pemimpere) by the thieves. Thou 
wilt receive no reward, for thou hast been very lazy. Let the 
rich man aid (juvdre) the poor man. Let man be always mind- 
ful of death. The elephant has a big head, long ears, thick 
legs, two long tusks (dSns), a thin tail. His whole body ia 
huge, but his eyes are small and his throat is narrow. lie is 
a very sagacious {prudSns) animal. The members of the body 
are the head, the shoulders, the hands, the legs, the feet [and] 
so forth (cetera). 

3. The birds which in summer delight thine eai-s, in wintei 
migrate to (in) other regions. Tlie city was betrayed by a 
traitorous (perfidus) citizen. The rider urges his horse on 
(incitdre) with the spur. The Romans laid heavy taxes on the 
provinces (imponere with Dat.), The ship was held by one 
slender (tenuis) rope. An end has been put to the war [=r of 
the war an end has been made]. Ye have caught, many fish. 
The elephant is carrying a wooden (ligneus) tower on [his] back 
(dorsum). The city [of] Rome is situated (situs) on the Tiber, 
which empties (e/wHC?i, 209) into the Tyrrhenian ( TJ/rrAmMw^ 
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Ilea. The pikt sits on the stern (puppis) of the ship and holdi 
the rudder (cldvus or guhernaculum). Let the traitors be cut- 
down with the axe. Tlie wisdom of the old (senex) is not less 
profitable {minus prodesse) than the bravery of the young 
{juvenia), 

4, The head is the seat of all the senses. The *5avah-y had 
come at a gallop (cursus citatus) to defend the entrances to 
(= of) the harbor. The nightingale delights men [= people] 
by sweet song. Ye shall obey the senate and the authorities. 
The Scythians {Scytha) were armed with bows and arrows. I 
wrote these letters with [my] left hand. We admire the lofty 
porticoes of the royal palace. The issues of all wars are uncer* 
tain. In winter the nights are long, the days short ; in summer 
the days are long, the nights short. 

5. I have marked me (Syntax, § 351) the places (passages) 
which we have read in school. The general occupied' the 
places (positions) which the enemy had left. The youths 
presented to the old-man a silver vessel ; the rim {manjo) of 
the vessel was of gold (aureus). [^Same sentence in tJie plural,] 
The dog was holding a bone in [his] mouth. The dogs were 
holding bones in [their] mouths. Oxen have a large head. 
The slaves are putting the joke* (imponere^ with Dat,^ or in 
and AccJ) on the oxen. The bear surpasses the man in [= by] 
strength ; the man surpasses the bear in [= by] cunning. Vio- 
lence is warded off (defendo) by violence. The lightning of 
Jove smote (percutere) the lofty towers. * capere. ^ jugum. 

II. 

1. The Greeks built many temples to their gods and god- 
desses. When will you come to me with your distaff and wool 
(Idna) ? The cherry-tree (cerdsiis) was brought by (transldtus) 
Lucullus, the richest of the Romans, from (ex) Asia to Italy, 
The emperor Augustus exclaimed : O Quintilius Varus, giv€ 
me back my legions. 

2, The villainous (improbus) robber stabbed (percutere) ths 
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old man's heart. Trees of various-sorts (varitta) and beautiful 
flowers adorn the gardens of the nch princes. The timid bat 
will be caught by the cat. The Iieads of the beams project from 
(eminere ex) the wall [== of the house]. Large flocks of little 
biids fly in autumn from Europe across the sea to Africa ; in 
the beginning of spring (287 R.) they return (reverti). The little 
gnats creep under the dry (dridus) bark of the trunk. The 
shady {umbri/er) plane-tree (platanus) sends forth {agere) 
very long roots. Nut shells [the shells {cortex) of nuts] are 
hard. The towers of old citadels adorn the tops (cacumen) of 
the mountains. The fine {luetics) crops promise {promittere) the 
farmers a great reward {merces). The sods {caespes) have been 
put on the mound. The feet of geese are broad. On the land 
they move them clumsily {tarde). The walls of the temples 
have been broken through by the fierce soldiers ; the stones of 
them have been scattered {disficere). Little m:ce have sharp 
teeth, with which they can gnaw-through (rodere) thick 
walls. True honor consists {positus est) in virtue. Mothers 
and teachers are wont to chastise {castigdre) boys, and-not 
(nee) with-words only {sdhim)^ but with blows. No animal 
that has blood can be without a head. The sons of rich parents 
are often poor ; for, corrupted by-luxury, they squander (cW*- 
sipdre) the greatest riches. 

3. Even the greatest birds fear the sly fox, which lies-in-wait 
for them. The city was saved {Perf^ by one brave citizen. 
The fire is quenched. We have thrown the ashes into the neigh- 
boring river. The Cheruscans ( C/i^uscl)^ a people of Germany, 
nsed-to-dwell between the Weser {Visurgis) and the Elbe 
{AlbU). If you quench {seddre — FtU, Perf.) [your] thirst with- 
much water while-in-a-sweat {suddtis), you will suffer {labordre) 
to-morrow {erds) from-a-cough. Swiftness of foot [pL^ snatched 
the hare from {dripere^ with Dot.) the jaws {faux) of the dogs. 
The fettered captives stood naked in the open-air {dir)^ in the 
rain, in tjie cold. 

4. By-thy-arrival thou hast averted {dvertere) the ruin of the 
whole army. The entrances to [ = of] the harbors were fortified. 
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The city is protected by lakes and swamps. The doors of the 
royal palace were closed in order that the Iiostages might 
not escape {effugio) from the house. The maidens have em 
broidered (acu ping ere) a coverlet (strdgidum). The prisonen 
ihave had their nanda cut off (§ 344) {abscUlere). 

6. The fowlers have caught many birds. The first day of th« 
week (L. hehdomas^ ddis^f.) is called Sunday [= day of the 
sun] ; the second, Monday [the day of the moon] ; the third, 
the day of Mars ; the fourth, the day of Mercury {MercHriua) ; 
the fifth, the day of Jupiter ; the sixth, the day of Venus ; the 
seventh, the day of Saturn {SfUurnus). Farmers keep (cUo) 
many herds (armentum) of oxen ; they plough with-oxen. The 
soldiers fought with fresh {integer) strength. Men have greater 
strength than women. We made a long journey on that day. 
The Greeks used to sacrifice (sacra fdcere) not to Jupiter alone 
(Dat, of solus)^ but also to Apollo, to Venus, to Ceres, [and] 
to many other gods and goddesses. 

t5. Miscellaneous Examples^ especially in Comparison and 

Pi'07ionns. 

1. The most learned and wisest men have always been the 
most modest. The song of the liightingale is very-sweet. Cicero 
was the most celebrated orator of the Romans. The name erf 
Homer is more celebrated than the names of many kings. The 
ass is carrying a very heavy load. This food is nicer than that. 
This business is lighter than that. The Alps are the highest 
mountains in [= of] Europe, but the mountains of Asia are 
higher. When (quando) is the longest day and the shortest 
night? What is more difiicult than this business? This 
garden is larger than the one (w, ea, id) which my father 
bought ; but the trees, which are in it, are very-low (humilis). 
The burden, which ue are carrying, is heavier than yours. 
Achilles killed Hector {Ace. IIect6ra\ the son of King Priam 
[and] the bravest of the Trojans. The brave soldiers did not 
fear the most violent (deer) charges of the enemy [i>/.]. No 
Tice is more shameful than avarice. The easiest work is not 
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always most, pleasant ; the most difficult not alwayu the most 
disagreeable. Thou art the most beneficent of all my friends. 
Xanthip]>e, the wife of Socrates, was very-abusive (maledicus). 
Times will be better if men are [= shall be] better. We admir« 
the bold {superl.) sailors. Farmers ought to be the most ener- 
getic (industritis) of all men. The hog is very-fat ; its flesh 
ig very tender. Your brother is smaller than you. The great- 
est blessing {boniim) is friendship ; for in friendship there are 
most enjoyments {delectatio). You returned more than you 
had received. The tierce soldier plunged {tnflgo) [his] sword 
into the enemy's [DaL] breast. The best poets are heard, 
read, learned-by-heart (ediacere)^ and fix-themselves (inhaer^ 
scere) in the mind [pi]. By this hatred you are doing harm 
not to me but to yourself (§ 298). This appie-tree (mdlus) I 
planted myself. We desire (opture) rest ; to us also is perpetual 
unrest {inquies) disagreeable (molestus). 

XXX, Formation of Adverbs. Qr., § 90. 

M. The sparrow, which had cruelly devoured the little gnat, 
screamed afli-ightedly {Adv.^ fr. anxius) when the hawk seized 
it suddenly. That boy acted foolishly who judged of (de) the 
song of the birds by (ex) the finery (orndtus) of [their] feathers. 
Write this letter carefully; those who write it [= shall have 
written it] most carefully will be praised most. The Lacedsd- 
monians {Laco) were wont to answer briefly and pointedly 
(acutiis). The lark sings more sweetly than the goldfinch 
(acanthis). Of all birds the nightingale sings most sweetly. 
The war has been conducted (gerere) successfully (feltx). The 
soldiers made a charge on the enemy boldly. In the Alps you 
can travel safely. The (quo) more concealed {occultus) the 
dangers are, the (eo) greater the difticulty of av( iding them 
[= with the greater difliculty are they avoided]. This busi- 
ness can very easily be settled (absolvere). 

XZXL NumeralB. Or., g 92. 

97. Three beasts made a treaty with the lion that the booty 
(praeda) should be divided into four shares (pars) ; but when 
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they bad caught a stag, the lion took not only his cwn (autut) 
share, but also the shares of his three partners. Two birds 
were hanging before the window; the one was a goldfinch 
(acanthis)y the other a nightingale. Two traveller met (pccurro 
with Dat.) a bear in the wood. The feelings (animus) of the 
two carpenters were different (dlversus) ; therefore the god 
gave one three axes, to the other he did not even (ne-quidem) 
give- the one which he had thrown into the river. The hydra 
had nine heads ; Cerberus had three heads. The poor farmer 
has two cows*; his rich neighbor has twenty-one oxen. The 
Athenians had two hundred ships. Priam had fifty sons and 
fifty daughters. Priam had one hundred children. Nature 
gave us two ears and one mouth, in order that we should 
hear more than we speak [Subj.], The year is a space {^cUium) 
of three hundred and sixty-five days.' vacca* 

TXXXL Irregular Verbi. Qr., 184. 

8. VOCABULABT: 

abeo, abire, abil, 

adirc, to approach. 

exire, to go ouL 

in Ire, to go into. 

interire, to go down to ruin, 

|)enre, to perish. 

deferre, to bring down. trftnsferre, to hear across^ to tranrfar 

perferre, to bring tJirough, to bear, praeferre, to prefer. 
prOferre, to bring forth. 86 cdnferre, to betake one's self. 



abttum. 


to go away. 


obire, 


to take on on£s sdf to die 


prOdIre, 


to go forth. 


redlre, 


to return. 


translre, 


to go beyond, to pass over^ dy. 


vCnIre, 


tobe for sale. 



refcro, 


referre, 


retull, 


relfltum, 




affero, 


aflferre, 


attuU, 


allatum, 


to bring to. 


aufero, 


auferre, 


abstull, 


ablatum, 


to bring away, to carry of. 


ednfero, 


cdnferre, 


contull, 


collStum, 


to bring together, compare. 


tnfero 


Inferre 


intull, 


illatmn. 


to bring into. 


eifero, 


eflferre, 


extull, 


elfltum, 


to bring out, to extol, to bury. 


offero, 


oflferre, 


obtull, 


oblatum, 


to offer. 


differo, 


diflferre, 


distull, 


dllatum. 


to delay, to differ. 


toUo, 


tollere, 


BUStuU, 


sublfltum, 


toUft, 



M. 1. The soldiers are passing over the river. A bridge is build* 
insf tha (yt//>^ the artnies mav cross the rivers more qnickly 
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The dog is barking^-at (allcitrdre) the passers-by. The eyes erf 
all passers-by turn {conv€rl\ 209) to (in^ ad) the beautiful 
flowers which adorn the windows of your house. 

2. Bring me aid. If you do not (wwi, with FuL) bring nrw 
aid, I shall perish. Frequent {creber) raids (incuraio) were 
made* by the enemy into the province. The inhabitants of the 
province asked the general to bring them {sibi) aid. As the 
general would not bring them aid, they applied-to (cuUre, with 
-Ice, Syntax, § 330, R. 2) the king to have aid brought them, 
t. c, that aid should be brought them {sibi). 

3. No one becomes good by accident. What is done can- 
not be andone [i. «., be made undone (infectus)]. Whatever 
King Midas touched {Pluperf. Ind,^ § 625) became gold. King 
Midas asked that whatever he touched {Pluperf, Subj.) should 
be made gold (§ 630). 

4. We would rather (mdlle) be unhappy than bad. If thou 
wishest to be loved, love. Sometimes it happens that (ut) he 
who wishes to profit us, injures us. Everybody prefers {mdUe 
— quarii) blaming other people's (aliena) faults to correcting 
(uorriyere or emenddre) his own. If you want peace, prepare 
[for] war. Do not put off' (differo) to (m) the morrow {crds^ 
tinus dies) what you can do to-day (hodic). 1 will do what 
you wish. When I would, he would not ; when I would not, 
he would. He will not be willing to set out. I do not know 
whether he will [Subj. of volo] or (an) will not (nolo). (§ 463 
469.) 

5. The boys have begun to play. Good men remember the 
benefits (§ 376) which they have received. I shall remember 
thy precepts. The bad hate the good. Remember death and 
the infirmity of man {humdnus). The bad are wont to hate 
(he good. 

XXXTTT. Neuter A^iectiyes and Pronoims. 
0^ ThetM when need as enbetantives ^rp olten pat In the plunL 

|00. Hear much, speak little. We often lose the certain {cer* 
^%£s) while {dum) lyp are striving ^fter [peUre) the unpertfiin 
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(incertus). All this seemed to him new and wondeiful (inirt* 
ficus). Everything that happens (accidere) to uh we ought 
to bear bravely. The past {praeteritus) cannot be changed. 
We can distinguish {discernere) white [and, § 483] black, good 
[and] bad, fair [and] unfair, the honorable [and] the disgrace- 
ful, the useful [and] the useless, the great [and] the small. We 
do not always think the same about the same things on the 
same day. Everything that you have said is true. Repeat, 
(repelere) wlat j ou began. What we wish, we readily {libejiter) 
believe. 

XXXIV. Numerals. 

101. 1. Enumerate the seven kings of Rome. The captain who 
reconnoitred {explorare) the roads (iter) had forty-eight foot- 
soldiers and twenty horsemen with him (secnm) ; therefore 
{itaque)^ when ^ve hundred horsemen of the enemy [pL] ad- 
vanced (accedere)^ he withdrew {se recipere) quickly into camp. 
In that war one thousand soldiers were killed, two thousand 
soldiers wounded (§ 308). The 15th day of this month the 
Romans called the Ides {TdfU). Draco made [his] laws {lef/es 
ferre) in the year 620 ; Solon, in the year 594 ; Lycdrgus, about 
(circiter) the year 888. Rome was founded in tlie year ^64 
before the birth of Christ {ante Christum ndtum^ § 357, R. 2), 
Charlemagne ( Carolus Magnus) was emperor in the year 800 
after the birth of Christ. The Emperor Augustus reigned from 
{inde ab) the year 30 before Christ to {usque ad) 14 after 
Christ- 

2. Six scholars sit on each {sifigull) bench {suhs^lium). 
Twelve scholars sit on two benches. 

3. In Athens there reigned seven kings before the Trojau 
war; the eighth was Demophon {Demophon), the son of 
Theseus {Theseus). In his time [/>/.] Troy was destroyed 
1184 before Christ. From that year on {inde ab) Athens was 
116 yeirs under kings. The last of them, Codrus, offered him- 
self [up] to death in the year 1068 for the salvation {sah'is) of 
his country. After Codrus there were Archons {Archontes) at 
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Athens, at first for life [while (dum) they lived], then (d^inde) 
for {in) ten years each ; finally (denique) from the year 752 oii« 
nine were chosen yearly {quotdnnls). 

4. Agamemnon led on {Abl.^ § 387) 1180 ships 100,000 
soldiers before Troy {ad 7T, § 410 R. 3). Therefore there were 
in each ship about {fere) eighty-three men. In the oldest time* 
ships had fore and aft {ab utrdque parte) two thwarts {trdn^^ 
irum)^ on which ten or fifteen rowers {remex, remigis) used to 
sit. After the battle of Salamis {Adj,^ Salamlniua^ § 157), 
large ships were built. Those which had three thwarts wer« 
called triremes {triremia). The Carthaginians and Romans 
built ships of four, or as many as {vel) five thwarts, so that 
{nt) there were {Subj.) on one ship three hundred rowers. 

6. Hercules was sent twelve-times by Eurystheus to under- 
take {mscipere) enormous {ingim) labors. The god of the 
river emerged thrice from {ex) the water ; the first time he 
brought up a golden axe ; the second time {itemm)^ a silver 
one ; the third time, the iron one. How many are twice-two ? 
Twenty-five times 241 make [= become] 6026. I have said 
that a hundred times [merely exaggeration : the Romans say, 
MX hundred times]. 

KicjiARE.— The beginner U called on to notice particnlarly the use of the dlBtribn 
tlvee, which are employed with an exactaesB which is foreign to onr idiom, wheneva 
-t;i»etitioD ia iuTOlTed, aa, for example, in the moltiplieatlon Uble. Wben aliigttll, each, 
■ «pr«f«d, the cardinal wir *• aMd, 
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Second Couese. 



Leuctra, Oram, 


Leuetra, 


Carthago, inu, 


Carihage 


Aulis, idis, 


Aulis. 


Neapolis, is. 


Naples. 


Sardes, ium, 


Sardis, 



5j^^ 

XZXV. Whither? G. 410; A.l§^, 3, 6 ; A. & S. 237; B. 938; II. 421, II 
Whence ? G. 411 ; A. 55. 3, a ; A. & S. 255 ; B. 941 ; 11. 379. 
Where 7 G. 412 ; A. 55?^ c ; A. «& S. 254 ; B. 932-3 ; H. 421. 

102. Vocabulabt: 

NAMES OF crnsSb 
ROma, RoTM. 

Athenae, At/tens, 

Corinthus, CorirUk, 

rarentum, Taren^um. 

Delphi, Grum, Delphi. 

103. vJadmus came from Phoenicia to Thebes ( Thebae) ; Cecropa 
from Egypt {Aegyptus) to Athens ; Danaiis sailed {advehl) 
from Egypt to Argos {ArgoSy n^ or Argl drum^ m) ; Pelopa 
from Phrygia to the Peloponnesus. M^nelaiis returning home 
from Troy was driven out-of-his-conrse (d^ero) to Egypt ; from 
Egypt he returned to Sparta. ^It was] from Aulis [that] the 
Greeks set out for Troy. Ambassadors were sent to Delphi ; 
in Delphi there was a very celebrated oracle (ordculum) of 
Apollo. «^he ambassadors returned from Delphi to Sparta. A 
slave ran away {aufugere) from Rome to Athens ; thence (inde) 
he came to Asia ; afterwards (posted) he [was] arrested {com* 
prehendere) at Ephesus [and] was sent back to Rome. 

104. 1. Aeneas {Aeneas) fled from Ilium (/) with twenty ships 
to Thrace ( Thrdda)^ thence to Delus and Crete ( Creta) ; after 
touching at [= when he had already touched] Sicily he [was] 
driven by a storm to Africa, [and] came to Carthage, which 
city Dido was at that time building. Setting-out {profeetus) 
from Carthage he made-for {petere) Italy. First he came to 
Cilmae, thence he landed on {appellere naves <rd) the coast of 
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Latiam. He i''3igned at Lantiviiini, his (Sjus) son Asotin i us at 
Alba Longa. 

2. Hippias fled {cdn/ugere) to Darius (Ddreus) at Susa [=: to 
Susa {Susa, drum) to Darius]. The Persian king [= king of 
the Persians] resided {sedem habere) at Susa. Solon betook 
himself {se cdnferre) to Sardis. In Sardis he conversed {coJjUy* 
qui) with Darius. Regulus (e) died at Carthage. 

3. jVIy master {hems) is not at home ; he went from home 
early in the morning {mane) ; he will return home in the even- 
ing {vesperl). My friend came straight {recta) to my house. 

— My guest {hospes)^ who lived {vlvere) with me, died lately 
{nujyer) at my house. My guest, who dwelt {habltdre) with 
(apud) me, departed lately from my house. "y^Vhen the wai 
had been brought to an end {cdnjicere)^ the army was dis- 
banded {dlmittere) ; the soldiers retumed [to their respective] 
homes. The father has taken {educere) [his] son with him 
(secu7n) to the country; they will remain several {aliquot) 
months in the country, ^hen my son returns (236, R. 2) 
from the country, I will send him to {ad) thee. Aristides con- 
ducted public affairs {rem pUblicam gerere) excellently in 
peace and in war. >4''esterday {herVj evening Hirtius was at 
my lodgings {apud me). 

-:. j^ /^ ^^ 

^, o '^.' XXXVI. Accusative and Infinitive. 

G. 530 ; A. 70, 2 ; A. & 8. 272 ; B. 1152 ; H. 551. 

105. /!• We perceive {sefitire) that snow is white. AnaxagoraB 
said that snow was black. I believe that the souls {animus) 
of men are immortal.'^-<^''hou knowest that [thy] father is angry 
with ( Dat.) thee. Report says {fdmafert) that you are in Syria. 
Democritus said that there are worlds without number {innw- 
merdbilis).'^ believe the violets {viola) are blooming {florere) 
already. The sentinel {vigil) announces that the enemy is 
approaching. We have read that the little mouse delivered 
the lion. "NjVe have read that the lion was delivered by the 
little mouse. SL have learned {com^m^lre) that the enemy 19 
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cutting (rumpere) the bridge. — {T/ie aame^ passive,) I have 
learnea tliat the enemy has cut the bridge. I have learned 
that the bridge is already cut. I suspect {sitspicor) that 
the enemy will cut the bridge; that the bridge will be cut by 
the enemy. ^^JVord-has-been-brought {nUntiare) to rae that you 
have suddenly fallen-sick-of {incidere in) a fever. Nobody 
will deny {negdre) that the world is kept-together {cdnservdre) 
by God ; that the world was created by God. There is a tra- 
dition (memoriae trddere) that Socrates was a wise man. I 
hope that the teacher will praise thee. I hope that the boy 
will be praised. I hope to be in Athens shortly (brevt). I 
suppose that the slave will have iinished* the business before 
the return of my father. ^^ suppose that the business will be 
finished {cdn/ectum fore) before the return of my father. 

2. The starling (sturtius) informed the ouckoo (cucHlus) that 
]»eople {komines) praised the song of the nightingale {luscinia) 
in-the-higho8t-terms {maximopere) ; thai others praised the 
song of the lark (alauda) ; that some (ndnnutti) were delighted 
with the song of the quail {cotur7ifx) ; but (aw^em— Syn- 
tax, § 486) of the cuckoo mention was made nowhere {nus- 
quam), 

3. The fox announced (nilntidre) to the cock that all enmities 
between (Gen,) the animals were extinguished; that peace 
was made; that the deer were walking (ambuldre) with the 
lions, the sheep with the wolves, the mice with the cats. But 
when he heard [Plpf-^ that the dog was running up, he flei 
1 suspect you-must-know (ew^m, 600, R. 2), said he {inquit)^ 
that the peace has not been announced to the dogs yet {ndri- 
4um). 

4. A lying (menddx) boy deceived {decipere) the shepherdi 
twice [by] crying out that the wolf was there (adesse). When 
the wolf was reaJy (reverd) there, and the boy cried out, the 
shepherds did not run to [him] {accurrere). For they supposed 

« FiU. Inf. Fork ut nrith Ferf. or Plpf. Sab), to rare 
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that tlie lying [fellow] would deceive [his] friends a-third-timi 
{tertium), 

5. Lewis {ZHdovlcus) : I hear that the postman {tabelldrius) 
has brought you a letter ; I suspect that your brother sent it. 
Give me the letter to read (§ 431), for you know that I love 
your brother very-much {magnopere). William {Gwlielmus) : 
I am well aware {probe acio) that you are the most faithful 
friend of my brother, but I have not yet read the letter 
through (perlego) myself. I promise to communicate the con- 
tents [= the letter] to you {tectim^ § 346, R. 1). 

6. The mythologists (fdhulanim scrtptores) inform [usj 
(trddere) that Phrixus and Ilelle were the children of Atha- 
mii» {Gen^ Aihamantis) and NephelS {Gen,^ es); that after 
the death of the mother Athamas married (ducere) Ino 
(Accua,^ o) the daughter of Cadmus; that the bad (improbus) 
stepmother (iioverca) persuaded (§ 346, R. 2) him to {ut) 
sacrifice {immoldre) the children to Jupiter, and that on that 
account {quam ob rem^ § 612) they fled from home; that when 
they had arrived at (ad) the sea, Jupiter, [their] grandfather, 
gave them a ram adorned with a golden fleece (peUis), but 
timid Helle fell (decidere) from the ram; that Phrixus was 
borne {deferre) by the ram to King Aeetes in Colchis ( Colchl, 
drum) [-= to Colchis to King Aeetes] ; that he sacrificed the 
ram there and surpended the skin of it {^jus) from (e) an oak in 
the grove of Mars ; that a sleepless {tnsomnis) dragon guarded 
the fleece , [and] that afterward Jason sailed (vehl) to Colchis 
lo fetch (petere) the golden flece^». 



XXXVII. Dependent InterrogativeB. 

G.469; A. 67,2; A.&S. 265; B. 1182 ; H. 588. 

106. Who were the parents of Phrixus and Helle? Do yoa 

know who were the parents of Phrixus and Helle ? Phrixus 

asked [his] father why he wished to sacrifice him (se), AeotSs 

asked Phrixus why he had fled to Colchis. Did not the 
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Stepmother of Pfarizas act {faoere) unjastly {ynjfostS)^ Aeetea 
asked Jason when he would return home. " I will tell you,** 
said Jason, "at the right time (m tempore)^ when I shall 
return.** 

\\^ " XXZVIII. Detemiinativa «nd Reflexive. 

^L^ G. 294,521; A. 19,3; A.&S.208; B.1018; H. 448 

107. 1. The lion was lying in his cave (spelunca) ; the fox went 
to his cave. 2. The carpenter had lost his axe (secUris) ; the 
god'.of the river brought back Aw axe. 3. The birds tore-out 
{iri/>ere) their feathers from the (Dat) jackdaw {graculm) ; for 
the jackdaw had adorned himself with their feathers. \4. A 
certain lady (mdtrdna) showed Cornelia Iter jewels (oma- 
fnefkta) ; then {turn) she wished {cupere) to see her jewels too ; 
Cornelia said that [her] sons were her jewels. -^6. Hipp61yta 
was queen of the Amazons (Amazanes), Hercules was sent by 
Enrystheus to bring her belt {balteus) to Mycenae. The war- 
like (bellicosus) Amazons defended their qu^en. Hercules cap- 
tured their queen and gave her to Theseus, his companion. 6. 
Hercules gave (trade) Philoctetes his arms. When Hercules 
mounted {cdnscendere) the funeral-pile (rogus), Philoctetes 
received his arms."^. Bias said that he carried everything 
[that was] his with him. 8. The bat, [when] caught (compre- 
hendere) by the cat, said that he was a bird. But the cat 
maintained (disputdre) that he was a mouse. 9. The young man 
hopes to live long; the young man is healthy (validus)^ there- 
fore we hope that he will live long. 10. Androclus said that he 
bad entered a {quidam) cave ; that not long afterwards (tnuM 
post) a lion came to the same cave with a disabled (debilis) and 
bloody (cntentiis) paw (pes) : at the first sight (conspectus) he 
was frightened (terrere), but that he had come up [with] mild 
and gentle [mien] (mdnsuettis)^ and raised up [his] paw [and] 
held [it] out (porrigo, § 667, R. 1); that he plucked out 
(revello) a huge splinter (stirps) and wiped off (detergere) th« 
blood (cruor) ; and that from that day he and the lion had 
lived three whole years (triennium) in the same cave. 
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( 

XXXIX Sentences of Deiign. 
G. 545 foil. : A. 64 ; A. & S. 263 ; B. 1205 ; H. 497. 

Ifl8 MQs cito accurrit ut leOnem llberSret, 

T/te mouse ran up quickly that he might, in order to,$elihe Uanfree. 
Cervus ftlgit ne ft canibus corriperetur, 

The stag fled that he might not, lett he thovXd, in order net to be caught 
to keep from being caught by the houndi. 

^ The lion feigned sickness to deceive the beasts. The ass put 
on the lion's skin to frighten the beasts. Phrixus and Helle 
fled from home in order not to be sacrificed {immoldre) by 
[their] father. The birds flew away to keep from being seized 
by the vulture. Parents send [their] children to school in 
order that they may learn. Many praise others in order to be 
praised by them (ille), 

Eris threw a golden apple among the guests (convlva) in 
order to excite discord. Agamemnon was-about-to-sacrifice 
his daughter to appease (pldcdre) the anger of Diana. The 
wolf put on a sheep's skin to keep from being recognized. The 
soldier rent the coat (tunica) apart (discindere) in order to 

show (ostendere) his scars (cicdtrix) on the breast. 

. •</ 
109. Rogo tc ut proficiscftrifl, / beg fou to eet out 

Rogo te ne proficiscftris, I beg you not to eet out. 

The mouse exerted itself (operam dare) to set the lion free. 
We beg you to show us the way. The father exhorts [his] 
sons to be harmonious (concors^ rdis). The generals gave 
instructions (praecipere) that the gates of the town should be 
shut. The father reminded {admonere) the son to get up early 
(mii9ie). Menenius Agrippa induced {commovere) the com- 
mons to return to (in) the city. 

The priest La5co6n exhorted the Trojans not to draw the 
WDoden horse into the city. Beware (cavere) of falling 
{incidere) into the snare [pL]. Be sure (cHrdre) to be at Rome 
in the month [of] January. I beg of you to dine (coendre) with 
me. You bring me {adducere) to agree {asaentvrl^ Dat, ) with 
you. |The general admonishes [his] lieutenant {fegatmS to be* 
fiare of getting into an engagement (proelium invre). 
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I XL. Sentences of Tendency and Result. 

G. 553 toll. ; A. 05 ; A. <fe S. 263 ; B. 1218: H. 404.' 

110* Jdppiter furOrem taurO injecit lit flammSs vomcret, ' 

Jupiter enraged the bull 9o that Tie vomited flames. 

Tanta tranquillitas exstitit ut naves ex locO moven n0n possent, ^ y 

There came so great a calm that the ships could not (be) ino9e(d)from r. ^ ' 
the spot, Q ^ ^ 

J^* The lion divided the booty {praeda) in such a way that 
lie himself received all the shares (pars), his partners {socU) 
nothing. The roar of the lion was such [= so great] that it 
could be heard from a great distance (2 longinqicd). The teeth 
of mice are so (tarn) sharp that they easily gnaw through cords 
(Ictquefcs), The asp, which had put on the lion's skin, fright- 
ened the animals to-such-a-degree* that they sought safety in 
[= by] flight. The storm was so violent {tantits) that tha 
sliips were canned (deferre) out of (de) [their] course. Seneca's 
memory was so strong (tantus) that he repeated {recitdre) two 
thousand verses {versus, us). The doves which Zeuzis had 
painted were so- well-done (talis) that the birds were deceived. 

' 2. The faithfulness of the dog was such that he did not go 
away (discedere) from the corpse of [his] master. The infant 
Hercules was so strong {validus) that he killed two snakes with 
[his] two hands. A huge rock was hanging over {impenders 
with Dat. ) Tantalus, so that he was always in fear. Oenomaus 
had very-swift horses, so that he easily outstripped {superdr^ 
the suitors (procus) of [his] daughter in [-4W.] the race {cars^us)^ 
. The Trojans kept (se continere) within the walls (moenia), so 
that a pitched battle was not fought {acU pugndtur) until the 
tenth year [= in the tenth year at length, demuni]. Poets are 
so {ita) charming (dulcis) that they are not only (modo) read 
but even {etiam) learned by heart {ediscere). 

ZU. Miscellaneous Bzamples. 
Accusative and Infinitive. — Sentences of Design and Resulk 

111.>1. The grapes were hanging so high that the fox could 
not reach them : and so he said that the grapes were sour 

*ada 
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(amdrus)^ I do not agree with (asserUlrl^ with Bat) thoM 
who 8ei forth {diaaerere) that the soul [jt?/.] perishes at the 
same time {simul) with the body [jp/.], and that everything if 
anniliilated {delere) by death. I beg that you do not let-your- 
ooiirage-fail {animum demUtere), Pylades said that he was 
Orestes that he might die for his friend. We see that the 
moon is occasionally {interdum) eclipsed (obscHrare) by the 
•un. We have heard that the fields were laid waste (vasUire) 
by the enemy. So great was the bravery of the enemy [pl.\ 
that none ran, but all were killed fighting. Many undergo 
{sublre) all dangers that they may attain (assegui) fame. 

jj^e. The shamelessness (impudentia) of the fellow (homo) is 
00 great that he would rather beg (mendlcdre) than work. We 
perceive by the touch (tactus) that ice [glacieSy ci) is cold 
(gelidus) ; that stones are hard. PJeturn home that you may 
not lose your property {res familidris). Write distinctly («?«- 
tincte) that I may be able to read thy letter. 
y 

- . '^ XI.n. Ablative Absolute. 

" G. 408 foil. 608 foil. ; A. 54, 10, d ; A. & S. 357 ; B. 965 : H. 481. 

112. Xerxe regnante = Quum Xerxes regnSret, 

Xerxes reigning. When Xerxes wns reigning. In the reign of Xerxm, 

Xerxe victO = Quum Xerxes victus esset, 

Xerxes beihg, haoing been, defeated. When Xerxes Iiad been defeai$A 

After the defeat of Xerxes. 
Xerxe r6ge = Quum Xerxes rex esset, 
Xerxes [being] king. When Xerxes was king. 

Mllites trftnseunt, rege sedente in soliO, 

T/ie soldiers pass by [while] the king [is] sitting on [bis] throne, 

Urbe expugnata imperStor rediit, 

PABsnrE Form : The city [being] taken^ after the dig was taken, the 

general returned, 
AcTivB Form : Having taken the eity, after Tie had taken the eity, the 

general returned. 
Absthact Form : After the taking of the city. After taking tJie city. 



11^ 
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Tautalus stood in the midst of the water (287, K.), 
while apples were hanging over {super) his head. Those who 
are afraid turn pale (pallescere). because the blood goes down 
(dSscendere) from the face {os), mi.ftcr the kings were banished 
eonsuls were chosen at Rome. Demosthenes told a story 
(fdbida) in court (judicium) to make the judges [= that they 
might be] attentive. When all were listening {auscultdre\ he 
went off suddenly. Once-upon-a-time (olim), although the 
rest of the city had been taken by the Gauls {Galium), never- 
theless {tataen) the Romans kept possession of (retiriere) the 
citadel. As the murderers {percussores) of [his] master 
were passing by, the dog rushed forth {procurrere) in a rage 
(furens). 

2. After Hercules had killed the lion, he took off (detrahere) 
the skin. After I had read thy letter, I at once had a talk 
{colloqiii) with thy brother. The mouse, having heard the roar 
(fremitus) of the lion, ran up. Loosening [= having loosened] 
the snares (laqueus), it set the lion free. After Darius had got 
up (parare) great forces, he waged war on (beUum tnferre^ with 
Dat) the Scythians (Scytha). Phrixus having sacrificed the 
ram, hanged up (suspendere) the fleece on (de) an oak in the 
sanctuary (fdnum) of Mars. After Jason had taken (tollere) 
the fleece from the sanctuary, he fled back {refiigere) to [his] 
Dative-land. 

3. At the an-ival (advenlre) of the Persians, the Greeks 
occupied' Thermopylae. After overcoming the Persians, the 
Athenians restored (restituere) the walls. After losing (dmit" 
tere) [their] camp, the Persians fled to [their] ships. After the 
expulsion (pello) of the royal family [= kings], Brutus and 
Collatinus were made conFiils. Immediately after receiving 
(acci2:>ere) thy letter I set out. After murdering his motoer, 
Orestes fled, driven (agitdre) by the Furies. We set out 
from Rome at sunrise (orlrl), and hastened (accelerdre) our 
journey so that we came to Circ^ji at sunset (occiW€rc).,^ason, 
with the help of (adjuvdre or adjUtrix) Medea, accomplished 
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everything that Aeetes had imposed on him {iniperdre cUiquid 
alicul). Paris carried Helen off at the instigation {tnstigdre) 
of Venus. 

Xliin. Doable Accusative. 
G. 333 ; A. 53, 2 ; A. & a. 230 foil. ; B. 734 ; H. 374. 

114. OrSre (rogfire) aliquem aliquid, to beg a man for a thing. 

interrogSre aliquem aliquid, to ask a man a question. 

de aliquS re, to ask adout a tiling. 

poscere (flfigitare) aliquem aliquid, > , , , . 

ab aliquo aliquM, f «^ *^»^ « «»»^ "Z"' 
postulare (petere) ab aliquO aliquid, to ask a man for a tfiing, 
_. ^ quaerere ex (ab, de) aliquO aliquid, to ask a man about a thing, 

V 115.^an7 men beg the gods for riches. We ought (d^ere) 
not to beg [our] friends for shameful things. I ask this benefit 
of yon with perfect {meus, § 299 R.) right, "^he father asked 
[his] son [his] opinion. What? If I ask (236 R. 2) a question of 
you, will you not (§ 467) answer ? The proconsul demanded 
money of tlie authorities (magistratus) of the city. Darius 
demanded earth and water of the Scythians. They sent [him] 
a bird, a frog, [and] a mouse. Imitate these little animals 
(bestiola), said the ambassadors, if you wish to escape {effugere) 
destruction (interitiis). Beg thy mother ['s] pardon. Before 
the battle of Marathon (MarathoniiLs) the Athenians asked the 
Lacedaemonians for help, ^he boy asked [his] teacher about 
the contents {argumentum) of the book. I ask your advice as 
(t^) I usually do {aoleo)^ 

AocusaUve of Extent : G. 335>8 ; A. 55 ; A & S. 236 ; B. 958, 950 ; H. 370 

116.Vrhe wall is five hundred feet long. The tower is one 

, ^ hundred and eighty-nine feet high. We were (^Perf.) two hours 
together {una). The soldiers were kept back {retinere) in the 

. harbor by storms [for] many months. I am with him whole 
days and often (aaepe) a part of the night, ^ppius Claudius wa« 
blind for many years. The Greeks besieged Trov ten years. 
The Spartans pi-eserved their customs and laws seven hun* 
dred years. Cato [was] ninety-five years old [when he] de* 
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parted {eaxedere) [this] life (AbL). Alexander [was] twenty- 
one years old [when he] became king. There was a ceitaio 
Arganthonius at Cadiz ( Gddes, iimi) who reigned eighty and 
lived one hundred and twenty years. He has been teaching 
(§ 221) by this time (jam) above seven years [= the eighth 
year]. He has been reigning going on thirty-one years. 

^ "^ " jJFJWV^ PrepoBitions with the Accusative. 
\ ^ -^^j''^ 'O. 417 ; A. 56 ; A. & S. 235 ; B. 981 ; H. 433. 
117. With the Greeks geometry (-tria) was in the highest honor. 
The river Eurotas flows [fluere) past Sparta. Nothing delays 
{morarl) our journey except the storm. Besides thee no one 
feels my pain. This happens contrary to my wish and contrary 
to [= aside from] expectation (opinio). The command in 
chief (surnmum imperium) was in the hands of (penes) Aga- 
memnon (6rC7i., 6nis). The earth revolves {ae convertere) 
around its axis with the greatest speed. Naevius bent 
(dlmittere) the boys round-among {circum) [his] friends. 
There were temples round about the forum. The armies are 
marching towards {ad — versus) the ocean. We sailed south- 
ward [south = meridiesl. We have love and kindly feeling 
(benivolentia) towards friends. The soldiers fought bravely 
against the en*»*ny.^rhe Romans called the land this side the 
Alps Cisalpine Gaul ( Gallia)^ the land beyond the Alps, Trans- 
alpine [Gaul]. The timid proconsul did not set {efferre) [his] 
foot out of (§ 388) the gate so long as (§ 671) the enemy was 
this side of the Euphrates. There is a sanctuary {fdnum) in the 
field hard by (propter) the townjSOn account of the snow Mount 
Taurus can not be passed before the month of June (Junius), 
The dangers of navigation were so great that death often 
Btared us in the face (versdr% ob oculos) ; therefore I will return 
by land (pedibtts). The Greeks had their camp along (secun* 
dum) the sea [shore]. The legion marched (iter facere) along 
the river. Hold what [jt?^.] is according to nature ; reject what 
is contrary to nature. Enemies are within the walls and with* 
out the walls, ""^^ithout [= outside of] the gate there is a 
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t^eniple. We are talking with one another (212). The boy« 
love one another. I dictated this letter to my clerk [while] at 
(inter) dinner, ^n the midst of arms laws are silent. Between 
the Lydians and the Persians (Fersa) ran {ease) the Haly*. 
The general pitched {ponere) [his] camp hard by (jtextd) the 
wall. The Athenians brought the lonians {lonea) help against 
the Persians, Sardanapalus sat among the women, and distri- 
buted the woor among them. There is a great difference (di»' 
crimen) between a bold and a rash (temerdriita) man. I cannot 
believe that you will go across the sea. * lana 

I 
'\^ XliV. Dative. 

G. 343 foil. ; A. 51 ; A. & S. 222 ; B. 814 ; H. 882. 

118. This business is too (nimis) difficult for thee. We are not 
on earth to live merely {tantum) for ourselves {nos). To the 
husbandmen peace {otium) is very desirable (optdtus). To 
the unhappy man, time is very long ; to the happy man, very 
, ^■^ short. :^n the lower world {apud inferos) punishments are in 
' readiness (pardtus) for the impious. That cry {vdx), ''I am a 
Roman citizen," has brought to many, in the most distant {idti' 
mus) lands, help {ops) and salvation. I beg you to care for 
(servlre) your health, ^^othing is difficult for a man in-love 
{amdns). Perseus cut off {abscldere) the dragon's head for 
him. The girl snatched {eripere) the apples from the boy 
[= the boy's apples from him]. The tailor {sartor) will get his 
head broken {comminuere). I will send you a letter. I will 
gend a letter to you. It is honorable {decorum) to undergo 
death for [one's] parents. 

T| G. 345 ; A. 51. 2 ; A & S. 223, R. 2 ; B. 831 ; H. 385. 

i li,19. Your friends favor (favere) you. The king will not favor 
the flatterer {assentdtor), Wy brother has not favored my 
interests {res). The prince favored the arts. I study literature 
{tUerae). My brother devotes himself to {studere) agricultura 
EJo zealous for virtue. The Athenians are fond of {stxidere) 
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rovolutioQ {res novae). I have long {diu) devoted myself 
to this art.' The bad are wont to depreciate (obtrectdre) th« 
praise of the good. The good man (prohus) envies nobody. 
Men are most {maxime) envious of [their] equals (par) of 
[tlieir] inferiors. "^^he bad are envious- of the praise of thfl 
f'ood. I will supplicate the king for thee. You will not per- 
suade me. Ino persuaded Athamas ( Gen. Athctmantis) to sao- 
nfice the children. Themistocles persuaded Xerxes to return 
home quickly. Spare me ! I beg you on my knees {aupplU 
edre). Codrus spared not his life that he might provide for 
(cdtisulere) his native-land. The bad are often spared by the 
good (208)r*2S^hen the enemy had caiTied (expugndre) the 
city, they :i)pared neither old men nor women nor little chil- 
dren [= not old men, not women, not little children], Clytaem- 
ncstra had married Aegisthus. The physician {medicus) heala 
diseases. I beg you to cure mie. Cicero wished {cupere) to 
heal civil discord. 

'^"^ 120- Thou art actins: as becomes thee. It is becoming to a 
youth to be unassuming {verectindus). It is unbecoming {de" 
decet) to a philosopher to do anything" (§ 304) for ( Gen.) which 
lie can {Subj.^ § 633) give no reason."^^hilip the Fifth of Mace- 
don (Adj.) was more satirical (dlcdx) than is seemly for a king. 
Credit usually fails men, when money fails [them]. (Abl. Aba.) 
Peace has-its-channs (juvdre) for some (alil)^ war for others 
(alii). No one has ever come up to (aeqtidre) Dionysius in cru- 
elty [ = the cruelty of Dionysius]. 

G. 346 ; A. 51, 2 ; A. & S. 224; B. 826 ; H. 886. 
121. I have always stood by (adesse) the king in his absence 
(§ 324, li. 6^. The infant crept up (adrepere ad) the breast 
" \ {.Tianima) of [his] mother [as she was] dying. vCicero excelled ' 
. • [anteeedo) [his] contemporaries (aequdlis) in (Abl.) eloquence, 
'^^hc virgin dares (audere) to come into conflict with (concurrere) 
men. The countenance of Domitius did not tally (conse^itlre, 
§ 346, R. 1) with his talk {ordtio). The whole discourse is con- 
sistent with (cdnstdre) itself, and tallies with itself (§ 298) iu 
(ex) every part. The patricians were compelled (coge'^e ut) to 
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share {ccnnmunicdre) [their] honors wf^ the pleboianii. Tli€ 
orator pressed the accuser {accusator) hard {tnstare^ press 
hard). It is a bad thing to fall into (inddere) the hands cdl 
wicked {imiyrohfis) men. Sulla said that there were {inesse) 
many Mariuses in Caesar. The ploughman bends {incumbere) 
over [his] plough. Great [is the] danger [that] threatens 
(iniminei^e) u8.NNJ^ight interrupted (intervenlre) the engage 
ment. What is the use {quid juvat) of running to meet 
(occvrrere) suffering {dolor) [half-way] ? He said that [liis] 
modesty {pudor) interfered with {obesse) [his] flow-of-language 
{ordlio). It is hard to preserve fairness {aequitds) when you 
de&ire {jPerf, Sid^,) to excel {praestdre) all. HDolabella suc- 
ceeded {succedere) you so soon {tarn cito) that many people 
abused {vituperdre) him soundly {valde),\^he general exhorted 
the soldiers to move up {siiccedere) into the fight. If you 
hasten (234, R. I), you will surprise {supervenlre) the enemy. 

V C * / G. 349 ; A. 51, 8 ; A. & 8. 226 ; B. 821 ; H. 387. 

122. My father has many sons and [only] one daughter. I 
ijave this book always in hand [/>/.]! Men have a certain likeness 
to {(mm) God. An obliging {officiosiis) man has many friends. 
You will have the first place in the school {Indus), Socrates 
had great wisdom. Theraistocles had extraordinary {incredl' 
hilis) readiness of invention {soUertia ingeniX). \vly name is 
Tmcins. Her name is Tulliola. 

O. 350 ; A. 51, 5 ; A. & 8. 227 ; B. 848 : H. 390. 

123. Avarice is of great harm to men. Thy state-of-health 
(valetudo) is a source of great anxiety {sollicitudo) to me. 
Yoar recommendation {commenddtio) will be of great use to 
me. This thing is a great pleasure to me. Thy interests {res) 
tre very near {ourae) to me. I have this duty at heart {cordl). 
Wo beg you to come to our help. The Plataeans {Plataeensea) 
sent the Athenians a thousand men as reinforcement[s] {auxp 
Hum), Thy rescue is not [a matter] of greater concern to yoa 
than [it is] to me. In many things the faithfolnees and fore- 
sight of slaves have been of great use. 



ON OP ADJECTIVES. — GENITIVE WITH SUBSTA NTIVE8. lii 

XIiVI. Construction of Sundry A4jective8. 

O 856, 373 ; A. 51, C, 54. 5; A. & S. 222, H. 2. 213, R. 5 (3). 244 ; B. 863. 

867, 919 ; H. 391, 399, 419. 
124. 




idOneus, 

aequalis, 

contrarius, 

proprius, 

commOnis, 



mitahle, 
contemporary, 
opposite, 
own, peculiar, 
common. 



refertus, 

vacuus, 

fretus, 

praeditus, 

contentus, 

aliepus, 



empty, 
trusting, 
endowed, 
content, 
foreign, averse. 



di.cjnus, indignus, wortliy^ unworthy. 

125. Horses are useful for war. Vffhe general picked out {deli- 
gere) a suitable place for the camp. As {ut) a shore without a 
harbor cannot be safe {tutus) for ships, so (^) a heart {aiiirmis) 
ivithout fidelity cannot be stable {stabilis) for friends. 

126. Wolves are like dogs. Monkeys {simia) are like men. 
Death is very like s)eep. Charles the Twelfth wished {velle) to 
be like Alexander. ^ am of the same age {aequdlis) as thy 
brother. Vice is the opposite of virtue. Bravery is especially 
(niaxinie) peculiar to men. In a proverb of the Greeks it is 
aaid {est) that all things are common to friends. 

127. Only {tantum) few are deserving of praise. xShe city waa 
surrendered to Caesar empty of [its] garrison {pra.esidlum\ 
[but] filled with stores {copiae). Thou art free {vacieus) from 
faults. We are free {liber) from all mental excitement {animt 
perturbdtio). The deeds {res gestae) of the general deserve a 
triumph {triumphus). yTo wail {Idmentdn) is ijnworthy of 
a man. Thou hast {esse)^ Marcus TuUius, children and relations 
worthy of thee. Relyins: {fretus) on thy help, we have under- 
taken {suscipere) this business. A bad man is never free 
{vacuus) from fear. Fraud is foreign to a good man. 

3. 6j \ 

(In English, other prepositions besides of are often used to express the 
Genitive relation.) 

128. Many sought participation (societds) in the emigration 

4 



XIj Vn. Genitive with Substantives. 
G. 357 ; A. 50; A. & S. 211 ; B. 751 ; H. 8l 



i 



{demigrcUio)!\S\ee]^ is a refuge {perfngium) from all toilf 
and cares (sollicitudo). You cannot escape punishment /at 
this fault (culpa), \^e will have consideration (ratio) /or thee 
and thine. Know that th}- grandmother is almost dead of 
(Abl.) longing (des'iderium) for thee. 

G. 3GC fi)ll. : A. 50, 2 ; A. & S. 212 ; B. 748 ; H. 396, £11. 

\0* 129. The number of the enemy and the great quantity (vU) ol 
missiles (telnm) did not frighten off (absterrere) Alexander [not 
the number . . . not the great quantity]. The conquered pai4 
(pefidere) a great amount (pondus) of gold and silver. In th« 
provinces of the Roman Empire there was a great number of 
Roman citizens. 

130. Five hundred soldiers were in the city. But two hundred 
of the soldiers were wounded. Only (tantum) a few of the 
scholars are lazy. Many Romans had one thousand slaves ; 
some had three thousand slaves ; the richest as many as [^ even] 
thirty thousand slaves. Many of those trees were set out {sero^ 
sevl^ Saturn) by my hand. Tarquinius Superbus was the 
seventh and (atque) last of the kings of Rome (Adj.), Forty 
of us are bound (a^^rin^ere) by an oath (jus jurandum). Which 
of us will bell the cat (annectere tintinndbulum^ with Dot,) Y 
To which of these boys did you give the letter ? Two boys 
spoke at the same time (simtd). Which of them answered 
correctly (recte) ? Which of you will help the unfortunate 
man ?^^o mortal is happy at all hours. Which of (inter) all 
the orators was more eloquent than Demosthenes ? Does not 
another example occur to each one (unus quisque) of you 't 
Tarquin had two sons, one of whom was like [his] father ; the 
other was of a milder disposition (ingenium). The soul {ani- 
mus) is divided (distribuere) into two parts, one of which 
partakes of (participem esse) reason, the other does not (ea^fyer' 
tern esse), - \ 

ISl.'^J^lexander sent his older (senior/ soldiers back to ^their) 
country. Of all the Greeks the bravest were the Lacedae- 
monians. Athens had many orators, of whom the mosi 
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eminent (praestans) was Demosthenes. We believe that our 
better part is immortal. 

132. Of those who have held absolute-authority {dominatua) 
the most prominent {exeeUena) have been among the Persians, 
('yrus and Darius, the son of Hystaspes, each {utei'que) of whom 
obtained the throne (regnum) by merit (virtus). The first of 
them fell in the land of (apud) the Massagetae in an engage- 
ment ; Daiius died (supremum diem oblre) of {Abl,) old age. 
There are three besides of the same family {genics)^ Xerxes and 
two Artaxerxes.\^f the people (gins) of the Macedonians two 
distinguished themselves (excellere) by [their] achievements in 
war {res gestae)^ Philip/ the son of Amyntas, and Alexander 
the Great ; of these one was carried ofi* (cdnsumere) by Bioknesa 
at Babylon ; the other, Philip, was murdered by one" Pausanias 
near the theatre at Aegae. * Philippics, * quidam. 

Q. 372 ; A. 50, 1, <; A. & 8. 247, R 2 ; H. 414, 2. 8. 

133. The avaricious do everything for the sake of money. The 
universe was made for the sake of gods and men. Sailors are 
wont to hasten {/est'indre) for the sake of gain (quaestus^ its), 

XliVm. Qenitive with Adjectives and Verbs. 
A; OeniHve with Adjectives 



G. 873; A. 50, 8, b; A.& S. 213; B. 765 
H. 899. 



131. Yocabulabt: 



plenus. 


fuU. 


memor, 


mindful. 


cupidiis, 


eager. 


immemor, 


unmindful. 


avidus, 


greedy. 


particeps, ipis, 


sJiaring in. 


BtudiOsns, 


zealous of^ devoted to. 


expers, tis, 


vnthout share mi. 


Inscius, 


ignorant. 


compos, Otis, 


in possession of. 


pcntus. 


skilled. 


inops, opis, 


Tieedy. 


Imperltus, 


unskOled. 


tenfix. 


tenacious. 


amUns, 


Umng. 


appetdns, 


desirous. 



135. The houses of the Greeks and Romans were full of the 
most beautiful statues (signum) and paintings. VThe lettef 
which you wrote [ijR/".] on your birthday (dies natalis) was 
full of good promise {spes). The proconsul was eager for gold 



^ 
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Cicero wa8 always very greedy of fame (laus). Boys are 
devoted to ball (pila). Cato was very fond (perstudidsvs) 
of Greek literature in [his] old age. Nf am conscious of my 
guilt {e»dpa). Histiaeus was privy to the conspiracy. I have 
made all my friends partakers of my pleasure. Thou hast been 
a partaker of all my toils and dangers. The beasts have no 
share in reason (ratio) and speech. ^ drunken (Bbrius) man ia 
not in possession of his mind. ^^^^^^^^^^ ^'^^ highly skilled in 
war. I will be mindful of thy commission {manddtum). A 
life without friends is full of treachery (insidiae) and fear. 
You are greedier of fame than is enough. Cicero was very 
much devoted to (amdns) Pompey.* All who are in posses- 
sion of virtue are happy. I envy [those- who-are] tenacious of 
purpose (propositum), I know that you are not poor in worda 
All hate the-man-that-is-unmindful of benefits * PompSjtiS 

. ^ B. Genitive with Verbs: G. 375 foil. ; A. 50, 4; A. & S. 214 foil. ; B. 780; 

H. 291 foil. 
136. The father reminded his son of [his] duty. Remember 
•thy promise. Croesus remembered Solon when he was placed 
{imponere^ Ppf, Subj,) by Cyrus on the pile {rogus). Recol- 
lect {reminiaei) the ancient {pristirma) virtue of [thy] fore- 
fathers {major e8)\l have not forgotten thy advice. Men 
usually forget benefits more readily than insults. Do not for- 
get my sufferings. 

V, 137^1 ana ashamed of my folly. \l pity you. I am disgusted 
{p^9^) with flatterers (assentdtor). I am sorry for my angry 
temper {Irdcundia), Who is not weary of the long journey ? 
There are [people] who are neither ashamed of their faults 
(vitium\iiov sorry [for them]. 

138. Roscius of Ameria {Amermus) [was] accused of parricide 
{parricidium) [but he] was acquitted of this charge (crlvien) 
by the exertion [s] {opera) of Cicero.***^ocrates was accused 
of impiety and condemned to death. Many of the judgee 
wished to acquit him of the capital charge (caput) and mulcl 
(tnuUdre) him in a [sum of] money. 
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ZUX. Ablative (Sepazative). 





Q.888; A.64, 1; 


A & S. 251 : B. 916 : H. 


425. 


139. V30ABUI.ABT: 






prlvilre, 


rob. 


abundare, 


abound. 


spoliare, 


despaO. 


redundare, 


of)erflaw. 


solvere, 


loMcnffiree, 


flOrere, 


flourish. 


nQdfire, 


strip. 


vacare. 


he empty, free. 


implere, 


M 


carere, 


do, be, without. 


orbSre, 


bereane. 


egere, 


need. 



140. A heart-ache {aegritudo) has robbed me of sleep. I beg 

vj you to free me from this annoyance (molestia). ^JThe soldiei 

despoiled the prisoner of [his] clothes {vestUus) in order that 

v)^ he might not himself be starved (cdnficere) with the cold 

^ Tomyris filled a skin (Uter, iris) with human blood, into which 

she threw the head of Cyrus. 

^ The cellar {cello) of a good and energetic master is always 
chokeful of wine and oil {oleym), and his house (villa) abounds 
in milk, cheese [and § 483] honey. The bad are unhappy 
even if (etsl) they abound (Suly.) in pleasures. It is a great 
consolation {soldtium) to be free from fault. Nothing can be 
honorable {honestus) that lacks (vacdre) justice.^^ can no 
longer (diu) do without thy counsel and thy help.NjThou dost 
not need exhortation. 

Thou hast freed the city from danger and the citizens (civitds) 
from fear. Old age is free from those services (miimis) which 
cannot be assumed (sustinere) without strengtn. I was accused 
of negligence, but I was free from blame. Very unfortunate 
are [those] who lack (carere) the sense [pi.] of sight (ocuU) 
and of hearing (aures). Your friend does not need any 
[re] commendation to (apud) me. Some are poor (inops) in 
wolds ; some abound in words. If souls do not continue-to* 
live (remanere)^ we are robbed of the hope of a more blessed 
life. Priam is bereft of his whole progeny (progenies). Wis- 
dom heals souls, frees from desires, banishes (pellere) fears.! 
The wise man does not need cortsolation; for he will always 
be free from heaviness-of-heart (aegritudo). i"1^ 



78 ABLATIVE WITH SUNDRY VERBS. 

Ij. Ablative with sundry Verbs. 
Dtor, friior, potior, lescor ; G. 405 ; A. 54, 6, d; A.& S. 245 ; B. 880 ; 
*\ H. 419. tn. 419. 

^ >y ^ Loot or, glorior, confido 5 G. 407; A. 54, 3 ; A. & S. 247, 1 (2) ; B. 878; 
. A l>ij,^iior ; G. 398, R. 2 ; A. 54. 3, a; A.& 8. 244, R. 1 ; H. 419. 
\; Kitor ; G. 408. R. 3; A 64, 6 ; A. & S. 245, II.; B. 880; H. 419. 

^ 141. The old painters used but few (pauci) colors. '^Fhy 
• . brother has persuaded me to follow (utl) thy advice. Pausanias 
\ ' > wore {utl) Median* costume (vestis). Navigation was very 
* cv difficult, for we had (udi) head (adverms) winds. Not for thia 
alone [= this one thing] hath man been born to (tU) enjoy 
^ pleasures, TTiat is each man*s (quisque) property {proprium) 

that he {quisque) enjoys and uses. The Helots {HUdtae) per- 
formed the offices {miXmui) of slaves. The citizens filled the 
offices of state for nothing {gratis). Men in the earliest times 
[= the most ancient men] lived on acorns. The wayfarer 
threw himself flat (58 prdaternere) on the ground {huml)^ re- 
membering (quum) that bears did not feed on corpses. In the 
cities of Ionia tyrants had made themselves masters of the 
supreme-authority {imperium). Many rejoiced at the death of 
Caesar. X^VVe rejoice in the recollection {recorddtio) of past 
(praeteritus) pleasures. ^^Who can {I^ut.) confide in strength 
(firmitda) of body ? Who can boast of stability of fortune ? 
The insolent fellow did not deign to speak to me or to look at 
me {use: sermOy visus). The rule {domindtio) of the Greek 
tyrants rested on {nUl) the royal-power {reynum) of Darius. 
The shepherd feeds (pascere) the sheep leaning (278, R.) on 
[his] staffi ^Medics, a, vm. 

I accept the excuse {excusdtio) which you have proffered 
(ut'i). The laws which the Athenians obeyed {uti)y were given 
by Solon. I have been on very intimate terms {/amilidria" 
siine utl) with thy brother. We shall avail ourselves {utl) of 
thy help {operd) and thy advice. The Stoics said that all were 
rich who could {Imp/, ikcbf,) enjoy sky and earth. Cameli 
(oamelus) perform the services {ministerium) of beasts-of- 
draught {jumentum). Alexander made himself master of 
the empire of the whole of Asia. The Pythagoreans {PytfiO' 
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fforeus) were forbidden (interdkere, 208) to {ne) eat beans (196j 
K. 8). There is nothing at which [ = at nothing] I am wont 
to i-ejoice so much {tarn) as {quani) at the consciousness {cdn* 
scientia) of the discharge-of-my-duties (officia). We stay our- 
selves on thy advice and thy influence (auctdritds). The 
Athenians boasted of their origin. We do not deem thee wor- 
thy of such honor. 

UL Prepoflitioiui with the Ablative. / O^ oLj - 

G. 418 ; A. 50, a; A. & S. 195, 5 ; B. 982 ; H. 434. 

142. The coldest {/rtgidus) winds are those which blow 
(sjnrdre) from the north {septentrio), I come from [my] 
mother. The fear {metita) of divine punishment (supplicium) 
has recalled many from crime. Philoctetes received the arrows 
from Hercules. You have devoted yourselves (studere) from 
boyhood (pueritia) to the best branches of learning (disci' 
ptina) and to the best accomplishments (ars). From [my] 
earliest youth [inUns aetds) I have been on very intimate terms 
with Gajus Curtius. Rome was founded by Romulus. Greece 
was saved by Themistocles. The souls of dying [men] fly 
(evoldre) from the bonds (vinculum) of the body, as if (tamf 
quam) from a prison (career). The water runs down (deldbX) 
from either side (pars) of the roof In [= out of] all the 
ages (saeculum) there are scarcely (vtx) three or four pairs 
(pdr^ KeuL) of friends mentioned-by-name (nomindre). From 
this day on (ex) I will be good. The conquered enemies sent 
a commissioner (legdtits) to treat (agere) for [concerning] 
peace. The sailor has leaped down from the ship, and is stand- 
ing up to [his] neck in water. What do you think of this 
piece-of-writing (scrtptum) ? The exiles (exsul) wandered about 
(vagdrl) with [their] wives and children. He came from the 
harbor with a lantern (Idtema). We will speak (coUoqui) with 
your father about this matter. Cyrus carried on war witn the 
Scythians. The Greeks had (esse) a struggle (certdmen) with 
the Persians for [their] altars and hearth [s tone] s (foous) and 
for the temples of the gods. Pylades wished to die for Oreiitet* 
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The herdsman drives (ager^ the herd [armentay pi.) befovt 
{prae) him. My {Dat.) tears start forth (praesUire) for (prae) 
gladness (laetitia). He c6ald not speak for sorrow {maerory 
The Scythians make use of wagons (platistrum) instead of 
houses. I cannot write the rest {neuC. pi,) for tears. Soott 
you will swim without a cork (cortex.) 

T\^ UL Prepositions with Accusative and Ablative. 

D G. 419 ; A. 56, 1, c, rf; A. & 8. 195-6 ; B. 987 ; H. 485. 

143. I have not changed my plan, and will not change [it] 
if you are of (in) the same opinion. Tears dry (drescere) 
soon, especially (praesertim) in-the-case-of (in) others' {Adj.) 
sufferings (malum), A certain kind of hares, which we call 
(Pass.) coneys (cunlculu^), burrow [= make passages, cunlcu' 
lus^ under the earth in order to lie hid (latere), ^t^flen there is 
wisdom under a dirty (sordidics) cloak (palliolum).^ili\ua.deB 
proceeded (proficiscl) with a picked (deligere) force (manits) 
to Lemnos (Lemnus) in order to reduce (redigere) that island 
under the rule of the Athenians. Over the funeral-mound 
(tumulus) they set up (statu^re) a little-column (columella). To 
him who lias hanging over his neck [= over the neck to whom] 
a drawn (districtus) sword, the songs of birds and [the musici 
of the cithern (cithara) will not bring back sleep. 

IjIIL Miscellaneous Prepositions. 

144. We are walking between very tall poplars (populus) on a 
green (viridis) and shady (opacus) bank. We have taken a 
seat (cdnsldere) on the little meadow (prdtulum) by the statue 
of Plato. Man (pL) can make use of the animals for his service 
(utilitds) without injustice. A fight had been started (orlri) 
between the two dogs over a bone which they had found. 

The skin (cutis) is drawn (inducere) over the bone and the 
flesh. The innocent man can live even within the door (dstiurn) 
and the threshold (Umen) of the prison without pain and 
torture (crucidtits), I am accused by thee, without ground, ol 
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neiidiiig (missio) letters. Hast thou never ob8er\ed (cminiad* 
vertere) in the clouds the form of a lion or a Hippocentaurf 
He had one wreath on [his] head, another on [his] neck. The 
race of man was in the beginning scattered in mountains and 
woods, afterwards (posted) they surrounded {aepire) theraselvei 
with cities and walls {moenia). Nothing can be done againat 
force (vis) without force. Before the door of the royal palace 
there was seized (diprehendere) a man with a dagger. Tlie 
hunter has pierced {percvtere) the huge boar with a spear 
{vmdbulum). 

Some [alius) of the members seem to have been given by 
nature on account of their use, as {ut) the hands, the legs, the 
feet ; but {autenty § 486) others for {propter) no use [but] as it 
were, (quasi) for {ad) a certain ornament (orndtus)^ as [for 
instance] the tail {eauda) to the peacock, the changeable 
{versicolor) feathers (joZwma) to the doves, to men the beard. 

Frightened by the greatness of the storm, all forsook the 
ship ; they embarked {cdnscendere) on a skift* {seapha) except 
one sick man, who on account {propter) of [his] sickness could 
not come out {exlre) and flee. By an accident (casus) the 
vessel was driven (deferre) uninjured (irwolumis) into a harbor... 

C- IiIV. Infinitive and GeniQd. 

G. 420-61 A. 57, 8. 73 ; A. «fe S. 275 ; B. 1147 ff. 1319 fif. ; H. 548 flf., 559 ff. 
145. To be free (vacdre) from blame (culpa) is a great 
comfort.^^t is a virtue to flee from vice."**iiVe often wished to 
see this day. Leonidas (Z/eonidds) determined (cdnstituere) 
to resist the Persians at Thermopylae.^ The king made the 
i6solution (consilium capere) to flee. Many do harm without 
the wish to do harm. Avaricious men are tortured (crucidre) 
not only by the desire of making (pardre) but also by the 
fear of losing (dmittere)y**Wisdom is the art of living well and 
happily. To read there is always an opportunity (occdsio)^ to 
hear not alway8>«Jt is very (per) useful to be skilful in swim- 
ming (natdre). Man is by nature inclined (propBristis) to learn. 
As (i^) the horse [is made] for running, the ox for ploughing, the 

4* 
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dog for tracking {inildffdre)^ so man is made (ndtus) for two 
things : perceiving (inteUigere) and acting (agere)!^^^^ mind o/ 
man is nourished hy leaiming and thinking. This is not tte 
place for jesting (jocdri), yiVe made an end of walking. 



(a \} -^ '-K^ liV. Gerundive. 



"^ ' • G. 243 ; A. 73, 2; A. & S. 276; B. 1304 ; H. 662. 

I4(. Some device (arti/icium) or other must be got up {excdgU 
tare). One must die bravely for [one's] country. We must pray 
(optdre) that there be a healthy mind in a healthy body. These 
vocabularies (vocdbuhim) are to be learned. Not many [books] 
but good books are to be read. Thou art to read a good book. 
Often {sa^vua) lesser pains are to be undergone (suscipere) in 
order that we may escape a greater. iFou are to undergo this 
pain in order to escape a greater one. We must all die. Hidden 
{occuJtus) enmities are more to be feared than open (apertus). 
Each one (quisque) has his own burden to bear (ferre), la 
playing, a certain limit (modus) is to be observed (retinere). 
We ought not to do anything without reflection (ratio). You 
must not listen to*a flatterer (a88e7Udtor),^%£ you wish to do 
away with (tollere) avarice, you must do away with its motl^r, 
luxury. In all things diligence must be used (ddhidere), 3k 
perceive (sentlre) that I have to fight with a brave and stead- 
fast man. Regard must be had (rationern habere) for ( GenJ) 
[one's] health. ' atidire 

LVl Copulative Verbs. ; ^ ' 
G. 197; A. 46, 2; A. & 8. 210, R. 3 ; B. 667; ± 362, 2. 
147. The thing is useful. The thing seems useful You are 
timid. You seem timid. You have seemed to be deserving of 
praise Everything (plural) sudden (repentlnus) seems more 
important (gravi8)T\A\\ their plans seem to me full of foresight. 
The stars appear (appdrere) smaller than they are. The army 
remained uninjured. The Scythians always remained uncon« 
qaered. Nobody became good by chance (casus). By habit 
labors become easier. The slave when (quum^ Ind.) he is mai» 
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nmitted {manu mittere) becomes a freedman (Itbei'tmus). My 
brother has bought a farm {praedium) and become a country- 
man. Some dreams {somnium) turn out true. Brutus became 
(exsistere) a champion [vmdex) of freedom. 

Tyrants are made more insolent by the long duration 
{diuturnitas) of their power {pote8td8j>^2i.\ms was made king 
of the Persians by the neighing {hinnltus) of a horse. After 
Romulus, Numa Pompilius was chosen king. Servius TuUitts 
was declared king with great unanimity {c6n8tn8u»). 

1 18. The primitive (priscus) Romans were considered (habere) 
robbers and semi-barbarians {semibarharl). The rose is con- 
sidered the most beautiful flower. The Dalmatians (Dalmata) 
have always been considered warlike {bellicosics). He is to* be- 
deemed (eidsHmdre) free, who is a slave to (servlre) no disgrace- 
ful vice (turpUudo). Socrates is deservedly (jure) called (dlcere) 
the father (parens) of philosophy. No one can be called happy 
before death. Cicero was called (appelldre) father of [his] 
country. Romulus was called {vocdre) after death Quirinus, 
Jason collected an army of heroes {vir fortissimiis) who have 
been named {nomindre) Argonauts {Argonauta). Among the 
renowned {illc) seven, who were considered wise and called 
wise, were Thales of Miletus (MUesiits) and Solon of Athena 
(AthenUnsia). Among (apud) the Spartans those who filled 
(gerere) the most dignified {amplus) office of state (magistrdtua) 
were called, as they were {tU erant sic etiam)^ old men. 

LVn. Two Accusatives. 

G. 334 ; A. 46 ; A. & 8. 230 ; B. 715 ; H. 373. 

149. Old age makes you morose. This circumstance (ri$) 
makes the master daily (quotldie) milder. The Euphrates 
makes (efficere) Mesopotamia fruitful. Familiarity with 
{cdnsuetudo) labor makes the endurance (perpessio) of labor 
easier. Desire makes (reddere) people blind. After Romulus 
the Romans chose Numa Pompilius king. ^— The boys had 
selected (deligere) Cyrus as [their] king. Many thought 
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Croesos the roost fortunate. I considered thee safe (saiviu)^ 
I cannot call (dlcere) myself restored {recredtua). The Romans 
called Cicero father of [his] country. The oracle of Apollo 
declared Socrates the wisest of men {omnes), Solon called no 
one happy before death. Croesus thought (arbUrdrV) himself 
the happiest man on account of his riches. 
,<^ mind {animtis) free (vacuus) from excitements (perturbdiio) 
will make you happy. Attalus, king of Pergamum, made by 
will {testdnientum) the Roman people [his] heir. The enemy 
(pi.) made the province insecure {tnfeatus) by incursions 
(excursio) and raids {latrocinium). MThe best mode (ratio) of 
life should [= is to] be chosen (eligere) : habit (cdnsu^udo) will 
make it agreeable. The Persians thought the sun the only 
god. He who is always in want (egere) we may consider 
(extatimdre) avaricious. We call Socrates justly the father of 
philosophy. The timid [man] calls (vocdre) himself prudent, 
the mean [man] (sordidus) [calls himself] economical (parens). 
When the supreme power of the State (summa omnium rerum) 
Is in the hands (penes) of one [man], we call that one a king, 
and the condition (status) of such a (is, ea, id) state, a kingdom. 
He who has usurped power (potestds) by violence is called tyrant. 

IjVIIL Predicative Attribution and Apposition. 

G. 324 ; A. 46, 2 ; 47, 6 ; A. & S. 210 ; B. 663 ;.H. 441. 
150. No one is born rich. The sailors escaped (effhgere) the 
violence (vis) of the storm and arrived in harbor unscathed 
(ificolumis, or salvus). From those bloody (cruentus, or atrSx) 
engagements scarcely (vix) the generals escaped alive (vlvus). 
In India, when the husband dies (per/.) the wife (plural) is pat 
on the funeral pile alive. If you love me (dUigere), my sister, 
do (efficere ut) get [= be] well, and come to us as soon as possible 
(quamprimum) well and strong. Leaving (quum, § 686) Ephe- 
sus, he fell (incidere) into a sickness, from (ex) which he did not 
recover (convalescere) : he came to Corcyra sick ; [and] there he 
died. Antaeus took fresh strength (vires resumere) from his 
mother earth and rose again (resurgere) stronger. Tou will be 
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lUftr iind welcome to all when you come [= you will come to 
all dear and welcome] {eosspectatics). See to it (curare)^ deaf 
mother, that you come as soon as possible ; you will be welcome 
to all Cato [was] eighty-five years old [when he] departed 
(cxcedere) [this] life. [My] daughter [was] twenty years old 
[when she] departed [this] life (AbL). 

151. In our boyhood [= as boys] we read the lives of Co^ 
nelius Nepos. Cato learned Greek ( Oraecae titerae) in his ok) 
age.Vl came to school first of all. Aeneas was the only one 
that escaped the dangers of war {Ahl,). 

The augury (augurium) is said {ferre) to have come lo 
Remus first [= of the two]. Hannibal was the first-man (prin» 
ceps) to go. into a fight, the last to leave (exctdere) it, when it 
was joined (cdtiserere). Few receive (excipere) death in cheer- 
ful-mood (hilaris),^^ received you into my house {tectum) 
when you were a little boy (parvtilus), 

152. You alone have we believed and are going to believe. I 
left Tiro sick at Patrae. To [your] enemies you show 
{praehtre) yourself placable, to your friends inexorable. The 
choleric {irdcundus) man is not always angry; but tease (la- 
cesso) him, forthwitii (jam) you will see him in-a-rage (/urens), 

I have Hirtins and Dolabella as pupils {dlscipulits) in speak* 
ing (dlcere). You will certainly (certe) have [in] me a partner 
and companion in all your affairs. The inconstant man has 
the good for enemies, [and] not even the bad for friends. I 
give you my friend as surety (vas, vadis). To Romulus and 
Remus a she-wolf (/Mjt?a) offered (praebef'e) herself as nurse. 

The pilot {guber?idtor) sits quiet [ly] on the stern (puppU) 
t?!ding the tiller (cldvus). Themistocles, a distinguished 
citizen, exiled by the injustice (injuria) of [his] ungrateful 
people, betook himself to the enemy (pL), Medea, inflamed 
(incinsiis) by love helped Jason, and forgetting (278) her father 
followed her lover (= iUe), [As we were] disembarking (e ndv\ 
d^Menclere) •we received your letter. I caught the bird aliva 
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The general left the ship made fast (dUigdre) to {ad) thf 
shore. [As I was] dining your letter was given tc me. I utI 
defend you in your absence [= the absent one]. The Persiani 
deserted [their J camp tilled [repltre) with treasures {thesuarus) 

LIX, Accusative and Infinitive. 
G. 527 foil.; A. 70, 2 ; A. & S. 272 ; B. 1152 ; H. 551. 

153. We learn (accipere) that Ulysses and Nestor were consid- 
ered wise. There-is-a-tradition * that Darius was made king by 
the neighing {hinnUus) of a horse. We know that Socrates wag 
declared the wisest man by the oracle of Apollo. I remember that 
he returned sick (277, R.). I know that you will be welcome to all 
[= you will come welcome, eocspectdtu8'\, Cicero says (ndrrdre) 
that Cato [was] eighty-five years old [when he]^died, and that 
[he was] an old man [when he] learned Greek?Vl knew that 
[when you were] boys you read the lives of Cornelius Nepoa. 
I have learned (comperlre) that you were the first to come to 
Bchool. We have read that Agamemnon and Menelaus [when] 
exiled by Aegisthus fled to Sparta. Hercules wondered (mi- 
ran) that he could not overcome Antaeus, the son of the Earth; 
but he perceived that he took fresh strength from [his] 
mother Earth, and rose again stronger. N^After [his] departure 
(excessus) Romulus said to Proculus Julius that he was a god, 
and was called Quirinus. We think that in the beginning men 
lived scattered in mountains and woods, and not until {demum 
= at length) forced by necessity, built cities. Homer informs 
[us] (trddere) that the Greeks, when they came [had come] to 
Aulis, brought' sacrifice' to Jupiter; then {tunc) they saw % 
dragon creeping up upon {in) a plane tree {platanus) ; that in 
the top {cacume7i) of the tree there was a nest ; that the dragon 
seized the eight young ones and the dam {muter) [for] the 
ninth ; that the Greeks stood there affrighted {timidus), looking 
(spectdre) at the prodigy {portentum) ; but the augur Calchag 
prophesied {augurdrl) from the number of the sparrows the 
years of the Trojan war. * trdditum est, ^ sacra^ rorum. 
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liX. Relative Olausei. 

G. 509, 630 ; A. 67, 1, b; A.& S. 266, 2 ; B. 1296 E. ; H. 529. 

154. Ino, whom Athamas has married, is persuading him to 
sacrifice [his] children to Jupiter.'^He says that Ino, whom 
Alharaas has married, is persuading him to sacrifice his chil- 
dren. They said that the ram which the children mounted 
(ascendere in) had a golden fleece. They thought that the 
Argonauts, who were {Plpf,) the first to enter the Euxine Sea, 
would never return by the same way by which they came. He 
said that the matter in question (de qua agitur) was of no im- 
portance {mdmentum), yjlYiQ father promised [his] son that he 
would give him all {quotquot) the apples he should gather. 
They know that they are losing the only blessing {qiLod unicum 
homim) they have. He says that he is not desirous of giving 
up to another the rule which he has held so long. /< They say 
that Simon ides sang a poem which he had written on {in) 
Scopasj that Scopas said that he would only give him half of 
what he had bargained {paciscl) ; that he must ask (petere^ 
§ 055) Castor and Pollux, whom he had praised as much 
(aeque) for the rest ; shortly after {paullo post) it was an- 
nounced to Simonides that two youths were standing at (ad) 
the gate, who were calling him out with great earnestness 
(magno opere) ; that he got up, went out {prodlre)^ saw no 
one, [and that] meanwhile (interim) the room {conclave) where 
Scopas was banqueting {epularl) fell in a heap {concidere)^ and 
Scopas and those who were with him perished. 
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Thied Course. 



PART I. 



LXL Accusative. 

G. 827-341 ; A. 52 ; A. & S. 229-239 ; B. 711-743 ; H. 371-881. 

155. 1^. Honey smells of (redolere) the flowers from which it 
has been gathered. >No (nemo) brave man shudders at the 
si<yht*of arms. xLet any one (§ 623) laugh at me who will, I 
despair of freedom. Happy is he who has never thirsted foi 
pleasures. >riie younger of the brothers leaped across {trdnair 
Ure) the ditch and carried his brother across {trdnsportdre) the 
wall. Innumerable times {sexcenties) have I applied to him, 
but to my petitions [= to me begging] he gave no answer. 
Every day the stupid creature (homo) makes the same blun- 
ders (errdre)^"^ give you this warning [= I warn you of this] 
pot to trust complexion {color). The physicians concealed the 
death of the king from all who were outside of the royal* 
palace {regia), \Vhy do you conceal your opinion from us ? 
\jyho eifplained {docere) the case of Silius to you !^>^ama is 
five days' journey {iter) from {distdre) Carthage. The Car- 
thaginians built out {porrigere) from the land into the river a 
raft {ratis) [that was] two hundred feet long [and] nfly broail* 
x)h ! the poor {miser) fellows {homo). What good did they 
do {proficere) ?\^11 their toil did not help them (Juvdre) a 
whit (juhil), * conspectus, us, 

2^Verres demanded {poscere) of the parents a price {pretium) 
fof {pro) the burial (195, R. 5) of [their] children. A friend wilfl 
ask of another [= a friend] nqtbing except (nisi) wb^t-is-hon* 
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orable\*Ahtony begged (petere) the soldiers to follow hiin 
(§ 521) across the Alps. Euripides began (adorlrl) [wben be 
was] eighteen years old to write tragedies {tra(/oedia)!^^ lack 
{deficere) strength [= strength fails me]. I lack time. Assur- 
edly you are concealing from me a great misfortune. TBe 
deserters (trdnsfuga) acquainted {docere) Caesar with all the 
plans of the enemy (p/.).^^Jisfortune teaches even the con- 
quered the art of war (pi'ditdris^^^'^oitiQ endure (mstinere) 
fasting {media) two or three days {bldunm^ trlduum), Tho 
Saguntines [when] besieged by Hannibal made {ducere) a 
rampart {agger) three hundred feet long [and] twenty feet 
high. The conflagration {incendium) lasted {tenere) two nights 
through. Thirty days have I been on shipboard {in ndvl). 
J^ost that I am [= O me lost] ; ruined {afflictus) that I am, 
who will help me now? Eight and thirty years was Dio- 
nysias tyrant of Syracuse {ae drum)^ having (§ 586) usurped 
{occupdre) the absolute-authority {domin&tua) [when] twenty- 
five years old. / , , 

LXn. Dative. ^ }-^ ' 7 '^^ ^ 

G. 343-356 ; A. 51 ; A. & S. 222-228 ; B. 814-817 ; H. 382-398. 
156/^1. Mucins Scaevola had his hand consumed by fire. The 
usurper {tyranny^) had his skull broken to pieces {coifiminuere) 
by a millstone {lapis molar is), ^>%^1\q pino[tree] furnishes 
{praebere) wood [that is] good (utills) for shiyis {ndvigiiwi).^ 
The bad {Imjyrohrts) envy the good {prolnfft) [tlieir] fame {de 
with iHR)\^Dt'niostlienes could not say tin- iirst letter of the 
very art {ea ipsa ars) to which he devoted-himself {studtre). 
I will make supplication to [your] angry father for you. vVho 
was present {interesse) at your conversation {sermq) ? Agesi* 
laus presented rewards to those who had distinguished them* 
selves above {praestdre) others {ceterl) by energy {industria), 

■^ -Caesar surrounded the camp with a rampart and a fosse {fossa)^ 
You write that Caesar consults you[r opinion], but I had 
rather {mdUem) he consulted {Ace. and Inf.) your interest. 

—..Jixcessive {niniius) confidence is usually [= is wont to be] a 
disaster {caZamitds). To many distinguished {igregivs) men 
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the fortune of war has proved (esse) a reproach (opprobrium)^ 
the envy of the people a disaster. ^^Thi* action (factum) waa 
coanted to him as cowardice. You, your people (tul)^ [and] 
all that is yours, will always be very near my heart (maxime^ 
enra). \}Ie is rich [= rich is he] whose possessions are so great 
f = who has BO great possessions] that he wishes for nothing 
more (amplius). Sensual-pleasure (voluptas) can have no con- 
nection {conjuuctio) with morality {honestds). V^ublius Cor- 
nelius Scipio, who overcame Hannibal and destroyed Carthage, 
was surnamed [bad the surname, cognomen] Africanus. In 
Syracuse there is a fountain of sweet water, which is oalled 
Arethusa. Sicily was at first (§ 324, R. 7) called Trinacri^^/' 

2. Epicurus reviled (maUdicere) Phaedo (onis) in the most 
shameful manner. Once the same physician treated (mederi) 
both wounds and diseases. The daughters of Servius had 
married Lucius and Aruns Tarquinius (286, R. 2). N^lexan- 
der did not spare even (ne — qvidem^ § 444) his own relations 
(cogndtus) who seemed (vidert) qualified (aptu8\ for the throne 
Youth is not only not envied, but even favored/XThe Lacedae- 
monians were reproached (ol^icere) with (quod) having seized 
(occupdre, Plpf* Subj.^ § 542) the citadel of Thebes at the time 
of a truce (indutias). On these points (res) you are far ahead 
(praestdre) of all others (ceterl). In a state, those who have no 
{nihil) means {opes) always envy the better-classes (bonl)* 
Laelius was surnamed the Wise. To Tarquin was given 
(indere) the surname " Overbearing " (superbus), 

Li ^ IjXTTT. Genitive. — 

' G. 357 ; A. 47, 8 ; A. & S. 205, R. 17 ; B. 662 ; H. 441, 6. 

157. ^ At the peep o/^day (prima Mx) Titus Labienus ocoa« 
pied {tenere) the top of the mountain. The ancients believed 
that the earth was situated (positum esse) in the midst of the 
universe. Darius had come to Arbcla {drum) about the middle 
of the night. Amphinomus and Anapus carried [their] father 
and mother on [their] shoulders through the midst of the 
flami.'S {ignes) of Aetna. Against the Tarentines, who live 
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(e9se) in the lowest part (uUimus) of Italy, war was declared 
{indicere). From the foot {tnflmua) of the altar there issued 
{iTmergere) suddenly a snake. 

2. Superstition seizes on {occupdre) weak {imbeciUitds) men. 
With this fellow the matter [= it] is to be settled by waf 
(bello decertdre) ; slow (tarditds) envoys (legdtics) are to he 
discarded (repudidre). Mathematicians {mathematici) are en- 
gaged on {versdrl in) obscure* matters. The short day is spent 
{consumere) in feasts. * obscuritds 

G. 364-0 ; A. 50, 1^^. & S. 211-212 ; B. 757, 748 ; H. 396, 4. III. 

158. You are undertaking a great work, and one that will last 
niany days [= of many days]. • Your neighbor {fern,) has a 
dress (vestis) of greater value {pretium) than yours^^-^The 
Bea produces (prdcredre) animals of extraordinary {inusitdtus) j 

'"■^mong the Greeks the oldest class (gentcs) of scholars (doctl) 
was that (293, R. 3) of the poets. Cato was [a man] of almost 
{prope) iron body and mind^JVhen a city is taken (§ 408), every- 
thing belongs to the conqueror. The general ought to conquer 
by [his] head {cdnsUium) no less than by [his] sword. Sit is the 
duty of a judge in trials {causa) always to follow the truth (vS- 
nim). Barbarians live for the present {in diem) ; our tnoughta 
{cd^isiliiim) ought {Iniper.) to be fixed on {spectdre) eternity. 
^^JThoughtlessness {temeritds) is peculiar to the bloom of youth 
(florina aetds) ; foresight to more-advanced {seneac^ns) age. It 
{id) is especially {maxime) the peculiarity of a sly {astutua) 
man to make his own advantage the standard of everything 
[= to refer everything to {ad) his own advantage {y;^ilitd8)\ 
Nothing shows so narrow and little a spirit as to love richosL 
To desert a post {praeaidium) from {propter) fear is cowardice; 
not to return a deposit {depoaitum) is injusticdXit seerood to be 
folly {inaipiC^ia) to attend to {curdre) other people's business 
(alienarea) at {cum) one's own risk {perlculum),'^^ is our 
duty to make a moderate use* {modice uti) of [our] victory 
This cape {promontorium) is called [the cape] of Good Hc^ 
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[He] who denies that there is a God, him I deem scarcely of 
soand mind. The fleet of the enemy consisted (ease) of eighty* 
nine ships. 

G. 366-371 ; A. SS'M ; A, & S. 212 ; B. 748 ; H. 396. IIL 

159. Caesar had left a little corn at Ilerda. I expect longer 
letters from you, as you have (esse) so much leisure. I will 
write more {plilra) when I have (§ 236) more leisure. We have 
time enough for (ad) reflection {cogitdre^ § 426).^^aesar 
showed his soldiers how much good there was (§ 469) in firm- 
ness {cdnatantia) [= firmness had in itself] ^.^ Catiline had 
(§ 349, R. 4) eloquence enough, [but] too little wisdom. The 
consul took the city by storm (vl) ; in it {ibi) were taken three 
thousand men and some {aliquantum) other (cetenis) booty. 
From that side (inde) is the least danger. That is of no use 
[= has nothing of usefulness]. It is so long since I received any 
letter from you [= so long {tarn diu) have I received no letter 
from you]. What life is left I will spend {dego) at my ease in 
Rhodes. ^^What {quid) plan have you determined on {capere) ? 
Daily something bitter (acerbus) and disastrous (incommodus) 
was announced. 

G. 876 ; A. 50, 4, e; A,& S. 215 ; B. 783, 805 ; H. 406, 2. 

160. [He] doubles {gemindre) [his] sin who is not ashamed of 
[his] misdeeds {delictum). I am tired of this undertaking. Nc 
one will repent of industry. Flattery disgusts {piget) a good 
man. Unhappy people are often disgusted with life. We feel 
more pity for those who do not ask for {requlrere) our compas- 
sion than for those who claim it loudly {effldgitdre). Socrates 
was not ashamed to acknowledge that [there were] many 
things [that] he did not know. I am tired of asking again- 
and-again {identidem). I am disgusted with hearing the same 
thing a thousand times {sag, sexc^nties). There is really {sdnS) 
nothing for us to repent of [= of whi^h .^ . Comp. 8 63|4]. 

G. 378 foil. ; A. 54, 8 ; A. W 2ul ^884 ; U. m^ "^ j 

161. Your help {opera) and your authority I value higWly, I 
value your attentions {qfficium) to {ergd) me more highly than 
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any [r^all] money. > My [good] conscience is worth more to 
me tlian all the world's (homines) talk. I have always loved 
(dUigere) this friend, as you know, and I prize {facere) him 
daily {in dies) more [and more]. The favor of a bad {impro- 
bus or riequam indecl.) fellow I value (pendere) little. Richeft 
ire very little prized (putdre) by me. How high do you rate 
{aestimdre) this picture {tabula picta) ?^^^ow much did you 
give for {eniere) the little-book {libellus) t*— Six pence (3 num" 
mi). Verres bought a statue {signum) by (§ 360, R. 2) Praxi- 
teles for 1600 sesterces {aistertius). Darius wished to buy a- 
man-to-assassinate {interfector) Alexander for 1000 talents. You 
bought the tithes {decumae) of that district {ager) very dear. 
Caelius rented {conducere) a house on the Palatine hill {Pcda- 
tium) very low [= not dear ; camp, 448, R. 2].^)umnorix had 
farmed {redimere) all the revenues {vectlgcd) of the Haedui for 
a small amount {pretium). A pound of violet {violdceus) 
purple {purpura) was sold for a hundred denarii The vic- 
tory cost {stdre) the lives [= the death] of many brave meu 
This book cost eighteen pence (9 numml). 

G. 357-880 ; A. 50 ; A. & B. 211 foil. ; B. 744 foil. ; H. 893 foil. 

162. 1. The word " friendship'* is derived (Per/.) from " friend." 
^he opportunity for a victory has been allowed to pass by 
{dlmittere). All evils are lighter than anguish for sin. I am 
under the thrall of [= I am held by] an extraordinary {incredi- 
bills) longing {de»lderium) for my family {met) and especially 
{atqvA imprimis) for thee. L. Quinctius Cincinnatus cultivated 
a piece of land {ager) of four jugera beyond the Tiber. Xenoph^ 
anes says that there are people (Aa^i^a^wr, 199) in the moon, 
and that it is an earth with many cities and mountains. Super- 
Btition betrays a weak mind. Strong {fortis) men ought to 
bear pain steadfastly {tolerarUer). It is the duty of humanity 
to care for the welfare {cdnsulere) of the weak. The state 
{(^vitds) of the SSnones was [one] of great authority among 
the Gauls. It is your duty to care for your life and your pre- 
servation {incolumitds), Julius adapted {aecom:noddre) the 
year to {ad) the course of the sun, so that it consisted [=wa8] 
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of 3C5 days. The Emperor Titus was a man of such {tantu8) 
good nature {fadlitas) and generosity {Uheralitas) that he 
never denied {negdre) anybody anything (§ 445). 

2. There are two approaches {aditits) to Cilicia, either of which 
can be barred {intercludere) by a small body of men {praesp' 
dhim). Sulla lost 124 of his [men]. Saguntura was by far 
(longt) the most opulent city o( Spain, situated (sitiis) about a 
mile [= 1000 paces] from the sea. The soldiers attacked 
{adorlrt) the rear (novissimum agmen) of the enemy and 
followed them up {prosequi) many miles. Alexander marched 
from India into the territory of the Malli, where 80,000 infantry 
and 60,000 cavalry were expecting him (opperlrl). Of the 
Greek orators the foremost (praestdns) are those who lived 
[= were] at Athens. Of these, however (aittem^ § 486), by all 
odds {facile) the first {princeps) was Demosthenes. You have 
so many {tantum) books yourself; what [books] in-the-narae- 
of-common-sense {tandem) are you looking for {requlrere) in 
the library {bibliotheca) ? How much profit {lucrum) have 
you made ? You wish to have more money. This thing does 
{afferre) most good (utUitas). There was less booty than they 
had expected. We despise those who have (§ 349, R. 4) not a 
trace {nihil) of worth, no genius, no vigor {vis, or nervus, pi.). 
All the country [= what of country there is] between Rome 
and Fidenae is laid waste. All the gold, all the silver, [and] 
all the valuable articles {omdmenta) that were {Pf.) in Sicily, 
have been carried off {auferre) by Verres, 

163. When Caesar had crossed the Rubicon, everything was full 
of fear and confusion {error). Many were eager for {avidus) 
a revolution {miUdtio rerum). It is his habit to bear in mind 
{memorem esse) benefit and injury. Man, in that {quod) he is 
endowed with {particeps) reason sees the causes of things. Do 
{agere) what is suitable to your time of life. The Roman state 
has produced {fei^e) [but] few equal to Metellus. He is like 
his father. The servant is usually like his master. Tullua 
Hostilius wap unlike his immediate predecessor {proximu% 
fix). The ape {slmia), how like is the hideous {turpis) beast 
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to us! Of (ea;) the twins, one is like the father, the other like 
the mother. Peculiar to man {homo) is the careful search* 
{inqulaitio atqtie inveatlgdtio) after truth (verum). The island 
Delos was sacred to Latona, Apollo, and Diana. It was (Pf.) 
once (quondam) the peculiar [fortune] of the Roman people to 
can-y on war far from (longe a) home, [and] to defend the for- 
tunes of [their] allies, not their own roofs. When {quum, with 
Jnd.) we are free (vacuus) from necessary engagements (nego* 
tium) and cares, then we desire to see and hear something. 
The soldiers scaled (scdUs capere) the walls, [which were] 
stripped (vacuum) of defenders (defS/isor). I am free from all 
agitation (2?erturbdtio) of mind. In reliance on your bravery, 
soldiers, I will go to meet (obviam Ire) the superior- numbers 
{muUitudo) of the enemy. The city was surrendered (trddere) 
to Caesar, bare (nudus) of [its] garrison and chokeful of pro- 
visions (copiae), 

161. Misfortune (res adversae) reminds [us] of religious-dutiea 
(religiones). He reminded me of our old friendship. The bad 
(improbus) man will some day with anguish (dolor) recall his 
crimes (/acinits). Good citizens think of the benefits of [their] 
country. So strong (tantus) was the memory of Hortensius, 
the orator, that he recollected all the words of his opponents 
{adversdrius). Old men remember everything they care about 
(curare aliquid). 

165. 1. Orestes, accused of matricide (-c'ldlum) before (ad) 
the Areopagus, was acquitted by the vote (suffrdgium) of 
Minerva. Cicero convicted Verres of excessive (nimivs) ava- 
rice. The jury (jUdices) condemned Socrates to death. Ho 
declared his own son-in-law guilty of the crime (scelus). The 
senate neither acquitted the king of blame (culjm) nor accused 
(h'm]. Catiline was indicted (reum fieri) for extortion (res 
repetundae). Camillus in his absence (§ 324, R. 6) was fined 
fifteen thousand ases heavy money (gravis aeris). The exiles 
are punished in money and in property. Tiberius made an 
interdict (interdlcere) that the relations [of] those [who were] 
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eondemncd to death should not (§ 548) wear fiLOurning foi 
ifug^e aliquem) [them]. 

2. Many are wont to set little value {pendere) on what is 
their [own]. No possession, no mass (vis) of gold and silver, ip 
to be valued more highly than virtue. To act with considera- 
tion (cdnslderdte) is worth more than to think wisely. No 
plague (pestis) has cost (stdre) the human race as much as 
anger. When {quurriy Ind.) the weal of the country is at stake 
(agl) we must think less of everything else. Certain (quldam) 
philosophers have thought nothing of pain and pleasure. 1 
bought this book for a denarius. Chyysogdnus purchased 
(mercdn) a Corinthian vessel (vds) for a high price (pretium). 
The house (aedes) was sold for a round (grandis) [sum of] 
money. Men often subject themselves to the order[s] {itn^ 
perium) of another {alter) for hire (mercede condHcere^ to hireX 
Dear did that delay {cunctdtio) cost hinu 

ZiZIV. Intarest and RSiert. 
0.881; A. 50,4,(7; A. & S. 219; B. 808; H.408. 

( On the Sequence of Tenses,) 
^^ " G. 510 foil. : A. 58, 10 ; A. & 8. 258 ; B. 1164 ; H. 480. 

166. 1. It is the interest of all to act right. It was more to 
the interest of the Athenians to have substantial {firmus) roofs 
on their dwellings {domicilium) than the finest ivory statue of 
Minerva.'^lt is of the greatest importance that I should see 
personally {coram)^ how you {qxiem ad modum) accomplish 
{subj\) the matter. Thou wilt perceive how much concerned! 
th« State is that all the troops should assemble as soon aa 
possible {prlmo quoque tempore)y*^e are both (§ 3V0, R. 2) 
interested in being together (una). It makes the greatest 
difference at what time the letter was delivered to you. It makes 
no difference how many books you have, but how good [they 
are.Jv^uch will depend on what {qut) the temper {animus) of 
the victor, what tHcTlDuuii uf ihlugs has been. The Spartan 
state was much interested in the maintenance {servdre) of the 
laws of Lycurgus.^1 am very much interested in seeing yea 
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It is a matter of great importance to us for you to be with 
(cuni) us. I think that it is not only my interest but yours too 
that you should come as soon as possible (^quara jprlmurn). 

2. It makes no difference whether the revolt {defectio) of the 
Tarentines took place {^fien) this year or the year before (prior), 
Vhat difference will it make a hundred years hence (ad centum 
dnnos) whether the games were celebrated {Jierl) or not? 
(§ 461 ). It made a very great difference to the Romans, whether 
they had Fabius or Otacilius lor consul. It makes no difference 
to me whether you arrive too-late {aero) or not. It is of the 
utmost importance to you, as a general (§ 381, R. 2), that your 
soldiers be not {ne) killed in [their] beds. It was both to his 
interest and to yours that the war should be finished before 
the auxiliaries arrived (§ 5'79)^^t was to the interest of Mar- 
cellus that Archimedes should not be killed. Gallio said that 
it was no concern of his that Sosthenes had been beaten 
{vdpfddre) by the rabble. It was greatly to his interest, so- 
far-as-expense-was-concerned {ad 8fdmptu8)ythz,X,h\% aunt should 
die. It makes no difference to me — as a very (ddmodum) 
young man — whether I attain (adipisci) the highest honors now 
or not. What business is it of yours how many slaves he sold ? 

^JlS>"V lxv. Ablative. 

G. 384-^7; A. 54; A. & S. 254 ; B. 931 ; H. 421. 

167. 1. Everything there is in this world lias been made for the 
sake of man [pi]. A great quantity (vis) of wood (195, R. 6) 
'vas lying on the bank of the river. In [the midst of] the 
^reat (tantus) [and] general {omnium) fear, he alone is not 
ifraid. In [the midst of] his absorbing {summua) occupations, 
ke sent {dare) me (§ 344, R. 1) for all that a letter. The father 
.ying sick in bed laid {ponere) the letter, which he had received, 
on the pillow (pulvinus). Our [men] put all [their] hope of 
deliverance {salus) in their bravery. VT^e Egyptians and the 
Babylonians bestowed {ponere) all their attention {cura) on 
istronomy {cognitlo slderum). Well painted pictures {talytda) 
should also be put in a good light. The soldier had been put 

5 
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{collocdre) on the wall as {causa) a guard Caesar put the 
army into winter-quarters. fThobc] who have been plunged 
(dcmergere) into water cannot breathe (reaplrare). Nature haa 
impressed (imprimere) on the minds of all the conception 
(notioypL) of gods. Caesar embarked [= put (imponere) on 
^hips] his legions and [his] cavalry at Brundusium. [The] 
laws [which] Draco had imposed on the Athenians [were] too 
[nimia) harsh {durua). 

2. The revilers (vituperdtor) of philosophy are [= have been] 
sufficiently (satis) answered (208) in the book in which phi- 
losophy has been defended and extolled {collauddre) by me 
(nds). The ground [s] of my wish {voluntas) I have set forth- 
fully {eicponere) to you in a previous {superior) letter. Levies 
{delectus) were made {habere) through all Italy. The colonies 
of the Tyrians were scattered {diffundere) over almost all the 
world {orbis terrdrum)^ Carthage in Africa, in Boeotia Thebes 
{T/iebae), [and] (§ 483) Cadiz {Gddts) on {ad) the ocean. A 
raven which happened-to-be {forte) flying-by {praetervoldre^ 
part.) dropped {dmittere) a clod {gleba) which he was carrying 
in [his] claws. 1 will {Fat) show {demdnMrdre) you his 
route {iter) ; he set out by the Aurelian roadN»%Caesar hastened 
(contendere) by the nearest land route (iter terrestre) to Alex- 
andria (la). Before the rule [of the] Roman [s] the power 
(opts) of the Etruscans ( Tuscl) extended (patere) far-and-wide 
(late) by sea and by land. The aged {grandis ndtu) father has 
been long (221) confined {tenere) to bed. Nobody received 
the fugitives (fugiBns) into the city or (= r6, § 497) into [his] 
house (tectum). Ships brought up (sitbvehere) the supplied 
(conimedtus) by the Po (Padus). Ariovistus in those days 
kept his infantry (Adj.) troops in camp; a [= in a] cavalr)* 
(Adj.) engagement he fought (contendere) every day. In the 
battle of Cannae ( Cann^nsis) there fell 45,300 infantry [and] 
2700 cavalry. The enemy (plur.) was utterly -routed (fundere 
etfMgdre)y and (= que^ § 478) there were more killed (ir.terimere) 
in this engagement than in all before (superior). Aemiliuc 
Paulus defeated Perseus the King of Macedon [= of the Mace* 
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doniani] at (= near) Pydna. Marcas Cato, the son of Marcus, 
having fallen from [his] horse in the battle, roshed at (invd^ 
dere) the enemy {pi) a-foot (§ 401, R). In the war against 
(ddverstia) Caesar, Pompey Imd got together {compardre) a 
great (Superl.) quantity of corn from Thessaly, Asia, fipiruSj 
and (= que, § 4V8) other (religuus) regions. Among (Dat) the 
Parthians the signal in battle was given not with the trumpet 
(tuba) but with the drum {tympanum). My brother will see 
thee at Dyrrachium, or somewhere {uspiam) in those (§ 291) 
parts. The cavalry {pi.) fell upon (invddere) the enemy {pL) ; 
the rest stood {manere) still [= on the spot, locus]. Want 
[inopia) of corn prevents {prohibere) [us] from remaining 
longer in these parts. The camp was pitched in a most ad- 
vantageous {opportunus) position. \^e shall have a chance 
(= opportunity, y^aca/^a*) for a fight somewhere or other [= in 
some place or other (§ 301) a chance of fighting will be given]. 
The Gauls joined {committer e) battle on unfavorable {inlquus) 
ground. We will speak of this matter in another place. The 
sun does not always rise or set in the same place [= not (§ 447) 
in the same place does the sun always rise or set]. 

jj fJ •^ G.388foll.; A. 54,1; A. &S. 251,242; B. 916; H. 425. 

l68Si. The soldier who deserts [his] flag {signum) or leaves 
{decedere) [his] post {praesidium) deserves the bastinado 
{/ustudrium). A prodigy was announced [namely] that on 
the Alban Mountains stones had fallen from heaven. Wearied 
by the long- duration {diutumitds) of the battle, they withdrew 
(excedere) from the engagement. Scarcely {vtx) did they keep 
oW{arcere) the onslaught {impetus) of the enemy from the gates 
and {:=fjue) walls. The missile {telum) flew {fugere) out of 
[his] hand. The Pythagoreans abstained from {abstinere) 
beans (§ 195, R. 8). Relieve {levdre) me of this burden, I have 
rid {exsolvere) myself of engagements {negotium). The Suevi 
could not {P^rf.) drive the Ubii out of [their] territory^Btorms 
kept the enemy {pi) from fighting {Subst). Compelled {cogere) 
by the violence of the storm, he desisted from his undertaking, 
The enemy desisted from the assault {oppugndtio). VolusenaM 
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did not venture to go out (igfredl) of the ship. The Gauls wen 
driven from the territory (agri) and the borders of Italy. 
Clodius tried to drive Quintns Yarius from his po8sessioD& 
The Haedui could not defend themselves and theii [property] 
•gainst [= from] the HelvetiL Dejot&rus would not wage wai 
{heUuni ivferre) on the Roman people, but only protected 
{tueri) his territory from inroads {excuraio) and forays {latrd- 
einium). 

2. Ye have deprived Sulpicius of [his] life. Prtisias [was] 
robbed (spoUdre) of [his] kingdom and forsaken {deserere) even 
by his slaves. Lucius Brutus liberated the state {cloitda) from 
royal de&potism (dominuttis). On either, side {utrimque) the 
Punic line (aciea) was (plupfL) stripped (nuddre) of cavalry 
{egues, sin</,, 195, R. 8). The mother was bereaved (orbdre) of 
her son. After the death of Theramenes, Greece was filled 
{replere) with Athenian exiles [= exiles of the Athenians], [It 
is] not by strength (vires) or quickness of body (plur,) [that] 
great deeds are accomplished {gerere)^ but by wisdom {cdn- 
tilium) and influence {auctoritds)^ and-of-these (§ 612) old age 
b not generally [= is not wont to be] deprived {orbdre).\^he 
viceroys (prae/eetus) of the King of the Persians used to 
cheat {fratiddre) the soldiers of [their] pay. The tribune 
wished to cheat the consul of the fruit of the victory. Thb 
kingdoms of Asia have always abounded in gold. Germany is 
bountifully-supplied with brooks and rivers. Sicily was at the 
height of {florere) power {opes) and wealth (copiae), there were 
great works of art ( artijicium) on the island, but especially was 
Syracuse {Syrdcusae) rich [abunddre) in statues.^tfo part of 
life can be free from duty. No one lacks a good thing, if he 
doBS not need it. The army had an abundant supply of water 
ftxid fodder (pdbiUum), 

I have need of a physician. I have need of travelling-money 

(vidticuvs ). The body needs much food [and] much (286, R. 1) 

drink {potio). Books are wanted, not many but jood [ones], 

•^fcin a [well] known matter witnesses are not wanted. I know 

that irou waut cash {numml) to get up {appardtu^^ &iibst,) the 
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rrinraph. We want action (/ac«r€), not deliberation {c(fnmi 
lere), 

G. 392 ; A. 55, 1 ; A. & 8. 253 ; B. 949. 950 : R 426. 

169. Plato died in [his] eighty-second year [while in the acl 
of] writing. On that day a great (superl.) number of the 
enoray were wounded and killed. The consuls and praetors of 
Rome [= of the Romans] entered upon office (inire magiatril^ 
turn) on the Ides of March {Martius^ a, wm). Rome was built 
in the four hundred and thirty-first year after the destructiou 
{excldium) of Troy, in the third year of the sixth Olympiad 
(Oli/mpiaSy ddis). In summer the nights are shorter than in 
winter. I am writing (244) in the third hour of the night. 
Milo came at midnight (media nox) with a great band {mantis) 
into the Campus Martins. Flaminius an-ived at sunset {occ^ 
9U8 soils) at Lake Trasimene. Thy two letters I received at 
once [= at one time]. At the death of Numa there was a 
return (res redit) to an interregnum. Forsake (deserere) those 
by whom you will be forsaken in a short time. Astronomers 
{mathematicl) teach [us] that the earth completes (cdnficere) 
her revolution {cursus) around the sun in 365 days. Quintiui 
Cicero, the brother of Marcus, had finished (a^bsolvere) four 
tragedies in sixteen days. The cities of Africa, for nearly 
(prope) fifty years after Marcus Atilius Regulus (e) had seen 
no Roman army. In the docks (ndvdle) there were old ships, 
which they had not used for many years. These they refitted 
(r^cer^), and so in a few days, contrary to the universal 
(offinium) expectation {opinio)y they completed twenty-two 
quadriremes (-remis) [and] five quinqueremcs. Four and 
twenty years was there fighting {certdH, 199, R. 1) with the 
Poeni in the first Punic war. In the war with the Latins, toe 
dictator Postumius fought (dimicare) an [= in an] engagement 
with Octavius Mamilius. The Roman people was overcome in 
many battles, but {vero^ § 489) in war never. Hannibal con- 
fessed in the senate {curia) that he was beaten not only in the 
battle, but [also] in the war. I return to what [= those 
thiiigH which] I said in the beginning Marcus Orassus laughed 
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[only] once in [his] life. You have an estate (^praediitm, vUhi] 
in Bruttium from which (unde) you can hear news scarcely 
three times a year. I have despatched (dare) three letters in 
!\n hour. The senate decreed that the ambassadors of Jugur- 
iha, King of Numidia, should withdraw (decedere) from Italy 
within the next ten days. We have understood (accipere) that 
Marcus Cato learned Greek {Grdecae lUerae) in [his] old age. 
In my chequered {varius) fortunes (teinpus)^ I have seen and 
fully {penitus) appreciated {perspicere) thy feelings-of-solicitude 
(sollicitudo, 195, li. 5). Often have the Carthaginians, in peace 
and during (per) truce (indutiaejj perpetrated (facere) nefari- 
ous deeds {/acifius). In war luck has most power (posse). 
The old Romans advanced (curare) their state by two methods 
{ars) : by boldness in war, by justice in peace [= in peace by 
justice]. 

0.895-6; A. 54,2 10; A. & 8.d46,256,R. 16; B.918; H. 425. 

170. The queens of the Amazons boasted (praedicare) that 
they were begotten (gignere) of Mars. Catiline was born of a 
noble house (locus), Cicero sprang (orlrl) from a family of 
equestrian rank (locus eguester), Thales, one of (e) the seven 
wise men, says that everything consists (constdre) of water.* 
In the senate house (curia) at Syracuse [there] was a statue of 
Marcus Marcellus made of bronze. 

The Epicureans measure the highest good by advantages, 
not by moral-worth (honestds). Sins are not to be measured 
by the result (eventus) of things, but by the faults of men. Not 
by [their] fortune will I value (aesHmdre) men, but by [their] 
character. Everything that is pleasant (jucundus) is judged 
by the bodily feeling (s^nsus corporis). Some are human beings 
not in reality (res) but in name. We ought to restore (reddere) 
what we have received according to the same measure, or even 
In more abundant (cumuldtus) [measure] if we can (JFut,), A 
man may be an old man in body, a youth in feeling (aniynits) 
Friends are usually (solere) like [each other] in habits. Ario» 
vistus was by nation a German. Parmenio was next to Alex 

* Material is expressed bj ix with Abl. ; seldom by Ablative aIoim. 
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andcr in dignity. Caesar, according to custom, posted (diw- 
ponere) sentinels {vigiliae) before {pro) the camp. The leaden 
of the Gauls determined to fortify (munire) their camps after 
the manner of the Romans. In learning and every (omnis) 
kind of intellectual-accomplishment {ruerae)^ Greece surpassed 
the Romans ; in the art of war and military discipline the Ra- 
mans were superior. 

G. 898 ; A. 54, 5 ; A. & S. 256 ; B. 895 ; H. 417, 

171. No animal (d^/t/a, Part. Gen,) is more sagacious {priif 
dens) than the elephant. No place ought to be dearer {dulcis) 
to thee than thy country. Nothing dries {drescere) sooner 
(dto) than tear[s]. Nothing was further from (longiics dbercU 
a) Caesar than cruelty. Who was more famous in Greece 
than Themistocles ? Nothing is more shameful (turpis) for a 
man than womanish (mullebris) weeping {ftetus). What is 
more shameful than an effeminate man ? Deeds are weightier 
than words. Fortune has more power (poUere) than human 
counsels. I have received many letters from you at the same 
(unus) time, each more agreeable than the other (aliua-alim), 

Pompey was two years (biennium) older (major ndtu) than 
Cicero. The sun is many times (pars) larger and more capacious 
than the whole (Universus) earth. This verse is a syllable too 
short (§ 312). There are much fewer (paticiores) [good] orators 
than good poets [to be] found (repenre). The city was forti- 
fied (munire) not only by walls, but much more still (etiam 
niagis) by [its] natural position (na^ura /oo7,§ 357, R. 2). Thou 
Last received much more good (pU) than thou hast suffered 
(perpetl) evil (pL). The more (plUra) men have, the (eo) 
more (ampliora) they desire. The greater the engagement, the 
more famous (ddnis) is also the victory. You will much pre* 
fer (anteponere) virtue to all things. One camp was two miles 
(2000 paces) from (distdre) the other [= camp from camp]. 
1 set out with Quintus Fabius from Capua, and five dayi 
after we arrived at Tarentum. The very thing (id ipsum quod^ 
§ 375, R. 1) you remind me of, I had written to you four dayi 
(quadriduum) before. Long [= much] before, I foresaw (prd^ 
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spicere) the coining {ftiturKs) storm. Numa Pom])ilms lived 
(ease) many yeai-s before Pythagoras. Yesterday, not long 
[= not much] after you went away {dlacedere) from me, the 
letter was handed (tradere) to me. Carthage was founded 
eighty-two years before Rome. The money was carried off 
(au/erre) and not recovered until many years afterward fnol 
until = demuni]. 

G. 401 foil. ; A. 54, 6, 7; A. & S. 247. 249 ; B. 888 ; H. 414. 

172. He prosecuted {versdrl in) this study with talent {ingenif 
um) and not without industry. Marcus Crassus perished on 
the other side of the Euphrates in shame and disgrace {igno- 
mifiia et dedecus). You have written this with great care and 
diligence. I have consulted your interests to my cost {mag- 
num damnum). The Marseillese {Massilienses) kept [their] 
treaty with the Romans with the greatest {aumrmts) fidelity. 
Cato spoke against Servius Galba before (ad) the people with 
the greatest (summus) energy (cantentio). The legions set out 
in high ispirits {alacer animus). In anger nothing can be done 
well (recte). The Gauls suffered the army of Hannibal to pass 
(trdnsmittere) through their territory in peace-and-qniet {bona 
pdx). The general extended {longius porrigere) his line of 
battle, and in this way advanced {prdcedere) against {ad) the 
camp of the enemy. The tribune of the commons, Gajua 
Memmins, excited {accendere) the feelings {animus) of the coni- 
raons in every {omnia) wB.y, The war ought ( Ger.) to have 
been carried on in a far different {cUius) method. Swans 
{cygnus) die amid song and pleasure {voluptcu). The Greek 
rhetoricians {rhetor^ oris) used-to-sit {assidere) in school amidst 
a great attendance {frequentia) of the public {homines). He 
Jived to extreme {summv^s) old age in the best health. Hares 
sleep with [their] eyes open {paUns). 

Aristotle, a man of great {summus) genius and knowledge, 
combined wisdom {prudentia) with eloquence. Men of the 
highest {praestdns) gifts {inge7iium, pi.) have devoted them- 
selves to {se cdnferre ad) the study of philosophy. The sun ig 
of s^ch a size that it illuminates {coMstrare) and fills every. 
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thing {cUficta) with its light. The war was great and bloody 
(atrdx) SLud of varying victory. More (plura) I cannot write, 
so (ita) shocked (percellere) and depressed (abjicere) are my 
feelings [= of so shocked and depressed feelings am I]. Ibisee 
( Gen, is or idia) are tall (exceUus) birds with stiff (rigidus) 
legs, with horny {comeus) and projecting (procerua) bills ; they 
kill and devour a great quantjty [vts) of snakes (anc/uis), I 
feel [= am in] extraordinary {incredibilis) solicitude about thy 
health. The name of Hannibal was very famous [= of great 
fame] among (apud) all. 

G. 403 foil. ; A. 54, 6 ; A. & S. 247, 250 ; B. 873, 890 ; H. 414, 429. 
173. Bulls protect themselves {se tutdrl) with [their] horns, 
wild boars with [their] tusks (den^), lions with [their] teeth 
{morsus, sing.), some animals by flight, some by hiding {occuU 
tdtio). Pyrrhus was killed {interire) by a blow with [= struck 
by] a stone. Darius was bound by his relations (proplnquns) 
with golden fetters and chains. The enemy has devastated the 
whole region with fire and sword {ferrum ignisque, Abl. in I). 
To win (colligere) the good will of [one's fellow-] citizens by 
flattery is disgraceful. The highest hope of his [fellow-] 
citizens he has surpassed {sijperdre) by incredible bravery. 
We will (fut,) examine [= explore] this thing by means of 
active {impiger) young men. 

Country life {res rdsticae) is pleasant (laetus), not only on 
account of the crops and meadows and vineyards {ylnetum) and 
shrubbery (arbustum, pL)y but also on account of the gardens 
and orchards {pdmdrium), then on account of the pasturage 
{pastus) of cattle (pecudes)^ the swarms {exdmen) of beea 
[and] the variety of all [manner of ] flowers. He fears [his] 
father on account of his guilty conscience {delicti cdnscientia). 
Nero, on account of the remembrance {recorddtio) of his crimes 
(/acinus) J was never free from fear. For want of water the 
enemy begged for a parley {colloquium). On account of the 
great occupations of him, of whom everything is sought {peiere\ 
access {adituSypL) to {ad) him was more difficult [than usual]. 
From fear of envy he dares not say what he think* ('^enttre): 
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Thy grandmother died from longing afler thee (§ 36d). From 
the brevity of the letter you will [= be able to] see (scire) that 
he is very mnch occupied. The want of everything increasei 
iu consequence of the long siege. All good men mourn 
{maerere) over the loss (interitus) of their [beloved] ones. The 
boy exults for joy. From excessive (ntmiua) joy I was almost 
beside myself (desipere), 

G. 408 foil., comp. 667 foil.; A. 54, 10, b{ A. & S. 257 ; B. 965 ; H. 53t. 

174. The greatest earthquake {terrae motue) took place 
{exsUtere) under the emperor Tiberius, when many cities of 
Asia fell-in-ruins {comiere) on the same day. Cicero was in 
the habit of writing [down] his speeches after the cases had 
been already settled {trdnsigere). Anxur {neut.) in [the land 
of] the Volscians was recovered {recipere) in a short time, 
because the watches (eustodiae) had been neglected on a holi- 
day (dies festus). When appetite (libido) is mistress (dominart) 
there is no room (locifs) for self-control {tern per antia). When 
piety toward God is done away with (tollere)^ faithfulness and 
fellowsliip (societda) of the human race are done away with 
also. In the heat (ardi/is tempus) of summer the dog stai 
(cantcidae sldus) rises {exortrt) as the sun enters {ingredi^ with 
Ace) the first part of Leo. If he himself were present, I would 
speak more timidly of his virtue. Mucins Scaevola came into 
the camp of Porsenna and undertook {cdnd,ri) to kill him, 
although death stared him (dbi) in the face (propositum esse). 
Although everything {omnes res) be lost, nevertheless virtue 
can maintain itself (se sustentare). After the expulsion (exigere) 
of the kings, consuls were chosen. After the murder of Darius, 
Bessus (c) fled {atifugere) with a few [attendants]. To-morrow 
{f^astinus rli^) at sunrise return to the fight ! At the occupar 
tion of Jerusalem {Hierosolynia^ drum) the victor Pompey 
touched nothing in {ex) that temple {fanum), Xerxes, king 
of Persia [= the Persians], previously (anted) the terror of the 
nations (gens), after [his] disastrous campaign (bellum tn/eTiciter 
gerere) in Greece began to be an object of contempt (§ 350) 
even to his own [followers]. I received the letter which yoo 
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aad written at the beginning (incipere) of [your] lerer. Of 
{de) a departure (prqfectio) I am not thinking, except (wm) 
with your approval (approbdre). The Gallic war was carried 
on under the command (imjyerdtor) of Caesar. Augustus waB 
born in the consulship of Cicero and Antonius. This crime 
{/acintis) the youth has committed (facere) at thy instigation 
(avctor). All this did Quintius at the instigation and advice 
(sudsor) of Naevius. The son died in [his] father's lifetime. 
The poems of that poet were [held] in such (tantics) honor Id 
our boyhood that we learned them by heart (ediscere). Even 
in a clear (sermits) sky it thunders sometimes {aliquaiido). The 
wolf escaped (evddere) in the midst of a great tumult [on the 
part] of [his] pursuers {cdnsectdrl). 

The Gauls routed (fundere) the army of the Romans on the 
Allia and approached the walls of the city. Pyrrhus sent am- 
bassadors into the city and exerted himself {adnUl) in every 
way to have a treaty made (Pass.) and to be received into the 
friendship of the Romans. After Caesar had made (habere) 
this speech and roused (excitdre) the courage {a?iimV) of all, he 
gave the centurions the commission (7iegdtium) of {nt) suspend- 
ing {intermittere) all other works (opits) and throwing [their] 
energy on {animitm cdnferre ad) digging [fodere) wells 
(puteus). Caesar, after spending [cdnmmere) a few days in 
Syria, gave Sextus Caesar, his friend and kinsman (j)ropinquu8)y 
the command of (praeficere) the legions and the province. 
Caesar convoked an assembly (cdntio) and bestowed (tribuere) 
on every (quiaque) brave [man] (§ 305) rewards. The besieged 
(ojipiddmis) made a sally (eruptio) and killed a great number 
of the enemy ( j»t). 
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Thied Course. 



PART II. 



liXVL Predicadon. 
G. 197; A. 46,2; A. & S. 210 ; B. 666 ; H. 8». 

175. With the exception of (praeter) virtue, everything that it 
conpidered ( putdre^ a blessing of body and fortune seems insig- 
nificant (exiguus) and paltry (minutus). No one has [ever] 
become immortal by cowardice. In consequence of (ex) un- 
bounded (tnflnltus) license, the minds of the citizens become 
(evddere) fanciful (/dstldidsus) and effeminate (nioUis). Caesar 
became famous by his clemency. Cicero stood forth {exsUtere) 
as the advocate (pairontjs) of Sextus Roscius. You proved (ea>- 
Bistere) a helper {adjUtor) to me in [time of] danger. After 
the fall {interitua) of Sejanus, Tiberius became rampant {saevis- 
simics). Every burden is made lighter by patience. Con- 
stantine was chosen emperor in Britain (Britannia) by the 
soldiers. Marcus Tullius Cicero and Gajus Antonius were 
declared consuls. No one is held [to be] a great general with- 
out the greatest knowledge of military matters (sing.). The 
race (gins) of the Scythians has always been held [to bej the 
oldest. Dejotarus was thought (ea^timdre) by the senate 
worthy of the royal title {regale nomen), Antony was de- 
clared {jiXdicdre) by the senate an enemy of the country. 
Among the old Romans [he] was called an enemy whom 
following-generations called a foreigner {peregf^tui). Justice ■ 
toward {adversua) the gods is called religion ; toward parents 
filial-duty {pietds). Cluilius, the Alban general r=the gen* 
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eral of the Alhans], Burrounded his camp with a ditch ; the 
ditch was called for (per) several centuries (saeculum)^ from the 
name of the leader, the Cluilian. My father was Antimachns ; 
my name is (= I am called, vocdrl) Lyconides. 

G. 834; A. 46, 2; A. & 8. 280; B. 715; H. 878 
176. Necessity makes even the timid hrave. The uncle, hemg 
attacked (afficere) by a grave malady, made his sister's son 
[his] heir. The Romans chose Aerailius Paullus [to be their] 
consul against Hannibal. I have always considered him half 
crazy (male sdnus), now I consider him besides that [= also] 
a scoundrel (impurus) and a villain (scelerdtus). Socrates 
regarded (arbitrdrl) himself [as] an inhabitant and citizen of 
the whole world. Verres despised the Sicilians (Sicidi) ; he 
did not look upon them as (dUcere pro) human beings. The 
old poets call the fruits-of-the-iield (fruges) Ceres; wine. Liber 
or (slve) Bacchus. The consul Lucius (u) Furius appointed 
(dicere) Lucius Papirius Cursor dictator, by whom Quintus 
Fabius Maxim us was appointed Master of Horse (Mdgister 
J^uitum). Our ancestors used to call the supreme council, 
the senate. Romulus called (vocdre) the city after (ex or d) 
his name, Rome. The ancients called Spain after the river 
Iberus (e), Lberia. Gajus Quinctius is dead; [as his] heir he 
left by will (ex iestdmento) his brother Publius Quinctius. I 
have left the matter untouched (integer), I have you [as] wit- 
nesses. To have all citizens [for oneV] friends would he 
(246, R. 1) a nuisance (operostis, Adj.) ; it is enough not to have 
them [for] enemies. We consider (habere pro) certain what ia 
perceived by the senses. Verres had made (reddere) the well- 
furiiishcMl (exomdtus) and [well-] arranged (tnstructus) house 
of Sthenius almost entirely-empty (nudua et indnis). I show 
(praestdre) myself grateful to [those who have] deserved well 
(be7ie meritua) of (de) me. Show yourself [to be] the (tdlia) 
man that we have always known you to be thus far (huctisqiie), 
Nerva showed himself [to be] a just (SuperL) and mild prince. 
Gnaeus Pompey showed himself (se exhibere) the author of my 
salvation 
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Predicative Attribution and Apposition. 
G. 824 ; A. 46. 47, 6; A. & S. 204, 205. R. 16 ; B. 622 ; H. 86a 

177. Socrates drank (haurlre) the poison joyou8[ly] The army 
was brought {deducere) into winter-quarters victorious (victor) 
and laden {omiatua) with spoils. The soldiers did not keep 
{servdre) tlieir ranks [but] fought singly {rdnis) and scattered 
(dlspergere). Men of business (negotiator) go unwillingly and 
rarely (rdro^ Adv.) from th^ provinces to Rome. Marius,for 
the seventh time (septimum) consul, died in his house at an 
advanced age (senex). We will be present at the right time to 
save you [= as saviours, vindex]. The augur Attus Naviua 
[when] a boy, on account of (propter) poverty was a keeper of 
(pa^tcere) swine. The temple of Welfare (Saliis), which Gajua 
Junius (u) had vowed as consul [and] let the contract of 
(locdre) as censor^he dedicated as dictator. The whole summer 
the Nile keeps (tcnere) Egypt (Aegyptus) entirely overflowed 
(obrutus et oppletus). Very fortunate was Quintus Metellus, 
who saw three sons consuls, one [of them] also a censor and 
triumphing [g.eneral], and left them in good health (salvus)^ and 
three daughters married. We must follow nature as [our] 
guide. Hector, [when] dying, told of (denUntldre) the death of 
AohiHes as near at hand (propinquus). When (quum^ with Inr 
die.) a good man has to give (dicere^ Gerundive) [his] opiniou 
under oath (jurdtus), he will remember (meminUse) that he 
brings in (ndhibere) God as [his] witness. Crassus had in 
[utl) Asclepiades a friend and physician. In this matter I shall 
have the assistance of your brother and yourself [= I shall use 
y^ou and your brother as helpers]. 

In one ever heard me complain of my lot (sors) or say that 
[ never saw any one undergo (sublre) such toils. He found the 
state in i* fa* different condition (longe aliter se habere) than 
(§ 646) he had expected. The great (summits) joet makes 
(facere) the old king curse (exsecrdri) his daughters. The scef 
(augu") Tirfisias, whom the poets represent (fingere) as a wise 
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man, they never bring in (inducere) deploring his blindness 
(caecitds). 

178. Pompey alone has more power (plus posse) than all the 
rest. Bad citizens would rather (potius) perish with all than 
alone. it is the wise man alone who has the good fortune 
(contlnffit) to (ut) do nothing against his will {invUus)^ nothing 
under compulsion [= forced]. It is a common (usitdtus) con- 
solation: you are not the only one to whom this has happened. 
Quintus is entirely changed (commutdre). Spain was the last 
(postreinus) of the provinces that was completely-subjugated 
(perdoindre), Sicily was the first of all to be made a province 
Marius wounded-the-pride-of (laedere) the nobles, now {niodo) 
singly, now in a body {universl). Zeno (e) thought that a 
happy life depended {pontum esse) on virtue alone. TuUia was 
the first to salute her consort as king. Lead was first brought 
{apportdrBy Active construction) by Midacritus from a Cassiteri- 
dan island {Cassiteris, idis). The nation of the Phrygians 
(Phryyes) first yoked {junyere) a two-horse chariot {blyae). 
A trial for life {judicium capitis) was first held on the Areo- 
pagus. In the senate Pompey was generally (plerumque) asked 
his opinion first. Racilius first asked me [my] opinion. Raoi- 
lius asked me first [my] opinion. Of the two sisters the 
younger died first. The senate was at once convoked, and met, 
with a full attendance (/requSns), The knights were standing 
in great numbers {Superl.) on the steps of [the temple of] 
Concord. At first I loved him, afterwards I despised him. 
We first endure {tolerdre) [and] then embrace (complector). 

I*XVTL Infinitive. 
G. 597 foil. ; A. 70, 2 ; A. & S. 272 ; B. 1152 ; H. 551. 

179. We know that the alternation {vicissitado) of day and 
night is caused by the revolution (mottM) of the earth around 
Its axis. Who believes that there [ever] was a Centaur or a 
Chimaera ? Reflect {coyitare) that an enemy [= from an enemy J 
may become a friend. We have understood that Pythagoras 
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Dcmocritus, [and] Plato travelled over {pei agrdre) the most 
distant (tiltimus) lands. The physician assures {cdnjimidre) 
[us] that you will be well (vaUns) shortly {pro2:>ediem), 
Demanltas informed (certidrem /acere) the Lacedaemonians by 
letter that Xerxes was getting ready for war {heUum pardre), 
Tbf story (fdma) went {/errey Imp/.) that the temple of Diana 
of Ephesus {Ephesius) was built {facere) in common (commiir 
niter) by the states (clvitda) of Asia. I grant {fatcor^ cdnfiteor) 
that I have but now {nunc demum) learned {cogndseere) thit 
thing. The ancients were of opinion (censere) that the future 
[= future things] could be known (inteUigere) and foretold by 
soothsayers {vdtes). The news was brought {afferre) that the 
enemy had entered the country {fines ingredl), I find {re2ieri6) 
that Plato came to Tarentum in the consulship of Lucius 
Camillus [and] Appius Claudius. 

I admit having done you wrong. He denied having spoken 
with you. The youth hopes to live a long time [yet]. I hope 
to be at Athens in the month [of] September. There is no 
hope of his returning soon. I hope to finish this work. Cleon 
promised to finish (§ 424, R. 3) the war in twenty days. I 
promise to undertake this service {officium). 

G. 528; A. 70,2; A. A 8. 272; B. 1152; H. 551, L 

180. They say {dicunt, ferunt) that tortoises (testildo) and cro- 
codiles bury (obruere) their eggs in the sand. They say that 
Plato came to Italy to make-the-acquaintance-of (cogaOscere) 
Archytas {Gen., ae). The story goes {trddunt) that Romulus 
(d), the founder of Home, was reared {nutrlre) by a she-wolf; 
Cyrus, the king of Persia [= of the Persians], by a bitch. 

The woman seemed {Per/.) to be filled {afficl) with great joy. 
ll «;eemed to me that your brother was greatly rejoiced [ = 
filled with great joy] by my arrival. It is thought {ea^timdre) 
that you have equipped {pardre) an army. It is believed that 
intellectual-pursuits {doctrlna, Uterae) were invented in Greece. 
It is said that Cyrene, a virgin of extraordinary beauty, wai 
carried off* by Apollo. It is said {trddere) that, at the advice 
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(aiie(or) of the magi, Xerxes set the temples of Greece on fire 
{tnjiammdre). There is a tradition {trdditum est) that Aristldea 
was the most just of men (untis omnium, § 317). It was be- 
lieved (credltum est) that the mice ate the cheese (cdseus). 

The Phoenicians, it is said, were experienced (SuperL) sailonL 
Romulas, they believed, had gone (trdns'ire) to the gods. 
[Jlysses and Nestor, we have learned, were the wisest of men. 
Many fables which, they say, were written by Esop {Aesdpus)^ 
have bc'cn made by moderns (recentiores). The general hurried 
(occurrere) with the cavalry to the aid of his [men], who, he 
had learned (accipere), had been already beaten (pellere). They 
bi ought to Caesar those, by whom they thought (extstimdi^e) 
the common people {plebs) had been stirred up (concitdre). 

It seems as if my brother can do nothing without your 
advice. It seems as if Sicily once stuck on to {ddhaerere, with 
Dot,) Italy. It seems as if I shall never return to [my] coun* 
try. It seemed as if the whole army was about to perish. 

G. 532 ; A. 57, 8, <f ; A. ft 8. 272 ; B. 1153 ; H. 551. II. 

181- The Pythian (?/) Apollo bids us know (ndscere) ourselvei 
(ndsmet). The teacher bids the scholar come at nine o'clock 
{nana hard). The father forbids his son to come into his sight 
(conspectus). The consul ordered the men to be thrown 
(conjicere) into prison (career). Cyrus ordered Croesus to be 
burned [the burning [of] Croesus] alive. The general ordered 
the distribution of (In/,) the troops through (per) the province. 
A storm rising, the admiral (praefectus cldssis) ordered the 
sails to be reefed (contrahere) and the yards (antennae) lowered 
(de?nittere). The praetor had [= ordered] tlie man arrested 
and hanged on (in) a (quldatA) ^nld-olive (oleaster, Masc), a 
fee which (§ 618) stood [= was] on the market-place of the 
city. 

G. 535; A. 57, 8. 6; A. & 8. 272; B. 1150; H. 549. 

182. It was the custom that when (Abl Abs.y the sacrifice for 
purification (lustrdtionis sacrum) was finished (peragere)^ the 
army should pass-by-in-review (decurrere). It is [high] time 
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that we should now {jam) tliink of (de) the eternal ( perjyetuni) 
[life] to come (292), [and] not of this present (§290) brief 
(exiguu8) life. It is not right that the greater should obey the 
less. It in credible that the world was made for man (/>/.)• ^^ 
is meet {par) that I know [= should know] your plans. It is 
certain that children are loved by [their] parents. That a great 
multitude of Germans should have come to Gaul, was danger- 
ous to the Roman people. It is clear that we are bom for 
action {(igere). It was known that Caesar would make war 
upon {bellum tn/erre) the Venetians. It is known that you 
were absent on that day. An orator must have a good 
memory (§ 349, R. 4). If there is much dust on his shoes 
{calceu8)y he must come from {ex) a jouraey. You must be 
stout-hearted {animus). It has delighted {juvdre) me that 
your studies (llterae) have been of advantage {prodesse) to 
you. It is not necessary that I write to {ad) you what [= that 
which] is known to you. 

ZJnnZL 0«nind and Gerundive. 

G. 426 foil. ; A. 72. 5, 78 : A. & 8 274 foil. ; B. 1304 foil. ; H. 559-566. 
183. The Lacedaemonians were fired {injlammdtus) by the 
desire of conquering. The carefulness of your writing [= your 
carefulness of writing] has pleased me very much. I will 
undertake {aggredi) the matter, not so much {tarn) with the 
hope of accomplishing [it] as with the wish to try [it]. The 
alternation {vicissitOdo) of day and night preserves living-beings 
{animdns) [by] assigning {tribiiere) [them] one {alius) time for 
action, one for rest. We came into the garden for the sake of 
taking a walk. I have written much to you by way of [ = for 
the sake of] admonition. God has made the animals for the 
sake of man, as-for-instance {ut) the horse for {causa) riding 
{vehi)y the ox for ploughing [= for ploughing the ox]. Man is 
naturally eager to learn. The soldiers were eager to fight. 
Wrapping-paper {charta emporetica) is worthless (inutilis) for 
writing. We see that some {cUil) by [their] swiftness {vel^'icitds) 
are good {valere) at running, others by [their] strength {vlrZs) 
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f goodj at wrestling (luctdrl). We are not only {solum) inclined 
( prdpinsus) to learn but also to teach. To think aright {bem 
BerUire) and to act aright {recte) is enough for living well and 
happily. The character {mores) of boys reveals {detegere) itself 
in [their] games {inter, ludere). The best orator is [he] who 
hj speaking instructs {docere) the minds {animus) of [hisi 
hearers {audiSns) as well as {et-ei) delights and excites ( per^ 
movere) them. There is often more misfortune in the fear 
[= fearing] than in the misfortune itself. He has no time free 
yvacdre) [= no time is free to him] from writing or from think- 
ing. My feelings {animiLS^ sing.) are averse to {ahliorrere a) 
writing. 

184. Catiline and his associates {Passive construction) had made 
{imre) plans to destroy the city, to massacre {occidere) the citi- 
jsens, to annihilate {exstinguere) the Roman name. All [myj 
hope of alleviating this annoyance is fixed on {positum esse in) 
your kindness. The Gauls maintained for a long time the {ille) 
monstrous {im,mdnis) custom {cdnsuetudo) of sacrificing human 
beings. Caesar gave up {omittere) for the moment {inpraesentid) 
the plan {ratio) of following Pompey. To avoid the heat {color) 
we rested {acquiescere) three hours under a shady tree. I re- 
joice that {Ace. with Inf.) you are eager to restore {concilidre) 
peace among the citizens. The soldiers of Marcellus were 
highly-skilled {perltus) in besieging {oppugndre) towns. Every- 
thing that {quidquid) was calculated {idoneus) to feed {alere) 
the fire, was heaped {ingerere) upon the works {opus). The 
physician was busily {seduld) preparing whatever was necessary 
for treating {cHrdre) the wound. A supplication was made for 
the expiation of the [evil] omens. There are some games {lusus) 
[that are] right u8eful(wowi/iw^«7w,448,R. 2) for sharpening the 
yits {ingenium) of boys. By nature we are inclined {pronus) 
to love {d'digere) men. Stormy weather {tempestdtes) is not 
suitable {idoneus) for catching fish {pT). Iron is necessary for 
the cultivation of land {agri). The eyelids {palpebrae) are 
admirably-adapted {aptissime /actus) for covering [= shutting] 
and uncovering [= op'^^'^^ir] the pupils {pilpula). Nature has 
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given US eyes as [it has given] the horse and the lion, maud 
yBetas)^ tail, [and J ears, in order to show (dicldrdre) the emo* 
lions {motus animorum). You will be of the greatest service 
(usteiy § 360) to me in [= for] regaining (cancilidre) the good- 
will (voluntas) of my opponents (adversdrius). The hand is 
calculated (aptua) for painting, for moulding {fingere)^ for 
chiselling (sctdpere)^ for drawing out (elicere) the tones (sonuB) 
of Btringed-inistruments (nervics) and of flutes (tibia). By doing 
away with (tollere) superstition, religion is not done away with. 
By giving and receiving benefits, friendships are made (pardre). 
He had written to (ad) me about the purchase (emere) of a 
garden. Virtue shows itself (cernitur) especially (maxime) in 
the contemptuous-rejection (spemere et repudidre) of sensuous- 
enjoyment (voluptds)\ bravery in undertaking (sub'ire) exertions 
and dangers. Old age draws [us] off from active life (rH 
gerendac). Collatinus, in the expulsion of the royal family 
(reges)^ was privy (aochas) to the plans of Brutus. Cicero begged 
Luccejus to undertake (suscipere) the writing of the history Ok 
his consulship. Quintus Catulus let (locdre) the repairing 
(reficere) of the temple. Six boys were sent to Germany for 
their education (erudire)* He contracted for (cofiducere) the 
assassination (necdre) of the mayor (praetor) of the city. The 
Egyptians give [their] dead to the priests to embalm (condlre), 
Diomedon undertook to bribe (pecunid corrumpere) £paminon- 
das. Tarquin gave the Sibylline books to two keepers to 
preserve in the shrine (cello) of Jupiter. When Catiline was 
planning (moUri) a revolution, two knights undertook to kill 
Cicero in his house and to bribe his slaves. I have given him 
my only son to bring up. 

G. 243 ; A. 78 ; A. & S. 274, R. 11 ; B. 1308 foil. ; H. 559. 
1H5. When the victory is won (parere, AbL Abs,)^ the con- 
quered must be preserved. God is to be honored (colere) not 
with sacrifices (immoldtio), but with a pure heart (mins). The 
honorable (honesta) as such (per se) is to be sought after (eoD- 
petere). Riches are to be lightly esteemed. [We] must show 
the stranger the way^ that he may not fall (incidere) into 
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dangers. I must bear these annoyances {molestia). You must 
not neglect these directions (praeceptum), I must sleep. Yoa 
must take a walk. You (pi.) must read this book often. One 
must adapt himself {servlre) to the crisis (tenipus). Eloquence 
must be studied {studere), although some (quldam) abuse it. 
You must avail yourselves {utl) of the [favorable] opportunity 
which offers itself (dar\ 209). The conquered must be spared 
iparcere). 

Too little (parum) life is left me to enjoy my riches. My 
father went to Bajae for the sake of curing (medeor) [his] 
gout {podagra). We are all inclined (pronus) to make use of 
the assistance (opera) of others. 

LXIX. Supine. 

G. 435 foil. ; A. 74; A. & S. 376 foil. ; 3, 1360 foil.; H. 589. 

186. The people of Veji, quelled (subigere) by [their] defeat 
(adversa piigna), sent envoys (orator) to Rome to sue for peace. 
When the war with the Helvetii was finished, ambassadors from 
( Gen,) almost the whole of Gaul came to Caesar to congratu- 
late (grdtuldrl) [him]. The viceroys (prae/ect'i) of the king 
of Persia sent ambassadors to Athens to complain that {quod^ 
§ 639) Chabrias was waging war against the king in conjunc- 
tion with {ciim) the Egyptians. He sent his son to the oracle 
to inquire {sciseituri) what wowld be the result {eventics) of the 
war. I hired {co7iducere) ten men to whitewash {dealhdre) the 
palace. William ( Guilelmus) had gone to the shore to catch 
mullets (mullus). Hannibal, incredible to relate, in two days 
(hlduvm) and t^^o nights reached (pervenlre) Adrumetutit, 
which is (distdre) about (circiter) three hundred miles from 
Zamai It is impious {nefds) to say that no old age can be 
happy. Many things happen [that are] hard to bear (tolerdre). 
A horrible sight ! the old man had his eyes gouged out 
{^'odere). You must do (243) what seems [=~ shall seem] best 
to do. 
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IjXZ. Imperfect. 
G. 222 ; A. 58. 3 ; A. & S. 145, IL ; B. 1087 foU ; R 4«8. 

187. Quintus Fabias Maxiraus remembered {memorid tenere) all 
the wars, not only the domestic but also the foreign (externiu) 
[wars]. The Lacedaemonians bad two kings. Ymes used tc 
live in the winter (hlbernus) months at Syracuse. In the spring 
he gave himself up {se dare) to work and travelling (itinera) ; 
he was carried in a litter (lectlca), in which there was a pillow 
(pulvinus) stuffed (farclre) with roses (rosa, sifig,, § 195, R. 8), 
he himself, moreover (aiitem, § 486), had one (unus) wreath on 
[his] head, another about {in) [his] neck, and applied {admo 
vere) to [his] nose (ndrea) a net-bag (reticulum) of the finest 
(tenuis) linen (liuum) full of roses. After [his] journey waa 
finished {Ahl, Abs,)^ he had himself carried (deferre, § 210) in 
the same litter to [his] very (usque) room (cubiculum). The 
long, covered ships were invented by [aci/ue] the Thasians ; 
before (anted), the fighting was done (pugndrl, § 199, R. 1) only 
from (ex) the prow and the stern. From (ex) the tongue of 
Nestor (Gen, oris), as Homer says (ait, § 651, R. 1), speech 
flowed more sweet than honey. 

King Artaxerxes gave Conon, who was living-in-exile (eocsu" 
Idre) at the-court-of (apud) Evagoras (Euagords) the command 
of (praeficere) the fleet. Regulus returned to Carthage ; he 
knew full well (non igndrdre, § 448, R. 2) that he was setting out 
to [meet] a cruel (Superl.) enemy and exquisite tortures (sup» 
plicium), but he thought that an oath had to be kept (ser* 
vdre). 

LXXL Future and Future Pezfect. 

G. 234-7; A. 58, 4. 7; A. & S. 149, III., VI. ; B. 1090-98 ; H. 470-73. 

188. Let the man who desires to gain (adipisd) the true g!oiy, 
discharge the duties of justice. Let any one get angry who 
will. Nothing holds the commonwealth together (continere) 
more powerfully (vehementer) than credit, and that (§ 612) 
cannot (§ 304, R. 2) exist unless payment (solOtio) for articles- 
parchased-on-credit (res creditae) is necessary. When we meet 
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(eongredior)^ then will we confer (cSn/erre) together (§212) 
personally (coram). Before I settle (cdrmdere) in some place 
or other, you are not to expect long letters from me. Since 
(quoniam) you are a scholar (grammaticus), I will ask you this 
question (§ 331, R. 2); and if you will solve it (§ 612) for me, 
you will relieve {Uberdre) me of great annoyance. If he is 
made consul, he will conquer with less crime than he began 
with [= than [that] with (AbL) which he began (ingredior)]. 
If you will convey (deportdre) the arms that remain over 
(auperdre) to Brundusium, you will do a vast service {vehe- 
rnenter prodesse) to the commonwealth. Nowhere shall I more 
easily bear-the-burden-of (sitatentdre) this wretched life, or 
{vel—-vel, § 496) — which is far better — throw it oiF [for good]. 
When you return from Epirus, I want you to write to me 
about the state-of-public-affairs, if there is anything that (§ 634) 
you nose-out {odordrl). If I have a talk (coUoqui) with 
Antony, I will write to you what has been done. They are 
(se habere) so far (hoc) better off than we, in that (quod) when 
they come to Italy, they come home. Unless my exercise 
(scrtptum) is finished (absolvere) to-day, I shall not consider 
myself acquitted (jTiberdre) of laziness. It will do no harm for 
you to have [= if you have] a short talk (aliquid loqui) with 
Balbus. If you examine (tnspicere) the gardens, you will give 
me something to (§ 634) write to you. 

LXZn. Indirect Question. 

G. 469; A. 67, 2; A. & S. 265; B. 1182; H. 524. {On the Sequence cj 
Tenses, see G. 510 foil. ; A. 58, 10 ; A. & S. 258 ; B. 1164 ; H. 480.) 

189. That the sun is great, the philosopher will prove {pro- 
bdre) ; how great it is, the mathematician {mathlmaticiia) will 
prove. You will see yourself what is worthy of a brave and 
wii*e man. We must decide (judicdre) [for] ourselves what 
the case {causa) requires. I wish to know what you have done. 
The magnet (magnes) is a stone which lures {allicere) and at- 
tracts {ad Be attrahere) iron ; the reason {ratio) why it happens, 
1 cmnnot {neqrieo) tell {afferre) ; that it actually {omnmo) hap» 
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peus you will not deny. You see clearly [= it does not escape 
{fugere) you] how difficult this thing is. What the nature of 
the mind is, the mind itself does not know. Many tribes (ffefus) 
do not know why the moon is eclipsed [= fails, deficere], Alex- 
anier['s] friends asked [him] whom he made heir of the throne 
(regnum). The physician asked the sick man how {qtismad" 
modum) he was (se habere). Sicily was the first to teach the 
Romans how splendid (praecldrum) it is to lord it over (zW 
peritdre, with J)at,) foreign nations. What the character 
{qiidlis) of Pompey's firet speech-to-the-people (cdntio) was, I 
have [already] written to you. I do not know what he will 
do. 1 do not know what I am to do (§ 467). We do not know 
when the holidays (^feriae) will come (esse). A maritime 
9nemy scuds in (advoldre) suddenly, and does not let it be 
known (prae se /erre) who he is or whence he comes, or even 
what he wants (velle). Eumaeus asked Ulysses who he was 
and whence he came. Evander asked Hercules w^hat sort of 
man he was. I will inform you in what parts (lociis) I am. I 
remember what piece of advice you gave me (aliqtiid sudderey 
to give a piece of advice). I do not know what [sort] of a 
plun (§371) cur friend has adopted (oapere). I do not know 
(ignoro) what we have to do (§ 353). 

IiXXnL Reflexive Pronoun. 
G. 295, 521 foil; A. 19, 3; A. & S. 208; B. 1018 ; H. 448. 

(90. I expect the father and his sons. The father and his sons 
ftre arrived. The father has brought (adducere) his sons. The 
fl^ther is arrived with his sons. When the father returned home, 
hVA sons were away (abesse) from home. I like (diligere) Fabiua 
on account of (propter) his great (summits) kindliness (/mmd" 
ftitds), Fabius is loved by me on account of his great kindliness. 
Xing Cyrus put Soebares in cornraand of (praeponere aliquem 
o/ictn) the Persians and gave him his sister in (in w, ace) mai> 
riage. Soebares, put by Cyrus in command of the Persians, 
married his sister. Men can use animals (bestia) for (ad ) theii 
aervice (iisus) without [doing] wrong. Whpn Alpibif^^e^ had 
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been cast out (prdjicere) unburied and lay [there] forsaken 
(deserere) [a woman who was] a friend [to him] covered hitj 
body with her cloak {pallium). The Romans conquered the 
Corinthians and carried off (trdnsportdre) their works of art 
{omdmenta) to their city. Cleopatra applied {admovere) an 
asp {aaj^is, idis) to {ad) her breast and was killed {exatinguere) 
by its venom. 

Word was brought {wdntidre) to Cincinnatus [while] plough- 
ing, that he had been made dictator. Cincinnatus [while] 
plougliing received the news {nUntius) that he had been made 
dictator. Caesar declared {cdnjirmdre) that he had conquered 
not for himself but for [his] country. Caesar's friends declared 
that he had conquered not for himself but for [his] country. 
Numa pretended {simuldre) that he had {esse) conferences by 
night {coTif/ressus nocturmts) with the goddess Egeria. Caesar 
went on board {conscendere) a ship and bade the whole fleet 
follow him. Brutus beijs you to receive him into your friend- 
ship. Eurystheus ordeied {im2Jerdre) Hercules to bring {afferre) 
him the arms of the queen of the Amazons. I have been in- 
formed by a letter from Atticus of your great {summus) gene- 
rosity {liberdlitds) towards him. 

LXZIV. Miscellaneous Exercises. (On the Cases.) 

191. 1. Of all the nobles Gajus Sulpicius Galba studied {Perf,) 
Greek literature most {maxime). Few [= among] orators have 
equalled the reputation of Demosthenes. I have been associat- 
ing (utl § 221) with Trebonius on the most friendly terms for 
many years. From fear of death many have endured {perferre) 
the violence {vis) of the rack {tormentUy drum). The position 
(dignitds) of the man {homo) gave his speech some {aliqua)itum) 
n right {pondus). Who of the Carthaginians was (P/'.) worth 
more than Hannibal? The soul during (/>cr) sleep is free from 
Bt^nsations and cares. Atticus abstained from food two days 
{blduum). The cavalry, which the Haeduihad sent to Caesar's 
help (§ 350) was c(^mmanded {active construction^ praeesse) 
by Dumnorix. Distress {aegritudo) has deprived me of sleep. 
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In military matters (sing,) the Romans were (Per/,) very pow 
erfal (mtUtum valere)^ not only (quuni § 589) on account of 
[their] bravery, but also and more especially {turn plus etiam) 
in consequence of [their strict] discipline. The Tyrians made 
Alexander a present of a crown of gold of great weight. Atticaa 
had the advantage of {uti) a very careful {dUig^'ns) father, 
You ought not (debere) to abuse {male dlcere) the excellent 
man. You are not unacquainted with {non/ugere aliquem) the 
examples of the famous (superl.) men, whom we ought to re- 
semble (similem esse). Oh ! the fallacious hope of men and 
fickle (fragilis) fortune and our idle {indnis) exertions (cm^ 
tentio) I The besieged (oppiddnl) had laid (collocdre) on the 
wall stones (saosum) of great weight, and beams pointed at-tke- 
end (praeacutus). In an engagement [it is] always those who 
are most afraid {maQsime timere), who are most in danger {est 
aliciM periculum). 

2. Philopoemen equalled any {quivis) of the renowned gen- 
erals in bravery. Put on (imponere) me any burden you choose 
(quidvls § 371) ; I will bear [it]. Men decide (judicdre) far 
more (plura) by hate or love or hope or fear or any mental 
excitement {permotio mcjitis), than by the truth. Socrates, 
according to the testimony of all cultivated men (eitcdltics) and 
according to the judgment of all Greece, was, both {quum) in 
wisdom (prudentia) and eloquence, the prince of all philoso- 
phers. I perish by my [own] ill desert (vitiurn) ; chance has 
done (afferre) me no {nihil) harm [= evil]. It has been all 
brought upon [me] {contrahere) by my own fault. How much 
money (argenttim) do you want (§ 390) ? [There is] nothing 
fthat is] either (§ 444) more profitable (uber) in tlie matter of 
utility (usicJi) or handsomer (orndtus) in the matter of appear 
ance (specits) than a well tilled (colere) field. In consequence 
of your arrival, I have much more courage (animus). With 
the multitude of trees, there could be no lack of [deficere) tim- 
ber {mdteria). I am accused by you without ground of sending 
{missio) the letter. According to the civil law (jus) [he] is 
free, who is [born] of a free mother. A great man (Gen,, § 365) 
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holds firmly to {retinere) [what is] right ami honorable in 
eveiy situation (/ortuna). When Caesar had crossed the Ru- 
bicon, everything was full of fear and confusion (error). The 
virtue of distinguished {eoscdlins) citizens deserves {dignum esse) 
imitation, not envy. We finished the march [iter) by a hot 
{aest'udsiis) and dusty (jnUverulentus) road. In that engagement 
[there] fell some Roman knights. The land (ager) is now 
worth more than formerly [= than it had been heretofore, 
ante/idc]. The greatest evil is avarice; for many have been 
greatly injured by it [= for many has avarice affected with 
great disadvantage, incommodum]. In this solitude [of mine] 
I forego (carere) all conversation [= the conversation, coUo' 
quium^ of all]. 

3. After the capture {capere) of Syracuse, Marcellus brought 
to Rome the works of art {omamenta) of the city, statues and 
paintings, in which Syracuse abounded. Your early {mdturus) 
an-ival was necessary to us. After murdering Darius, Bessua 
fled with a few [attendants]. The Albans with an enormous 
(ing^ns) army made an attack (impetus) on the Roman terri- 
tory (ager). The Arabians (Arabs) because {quod ) they occupy 
themselves (uti) especially (maxime) with the grazing (pastas^ 
Us) of cattle (pecus pecudiSy PL) wander over (peragrdre) 
plains (campi) and mountaine, summer and winter. In the 
Peloponnesian (Peloponnesiacus) war the Athenians upon the 
advice and under the influence (auctoritds) of Alcibiades de- 
clared war against (bellum indlcere) the Syracusans. Alexander 
made himself master (potlrl) of all Asia in a few years. In 
civil strife (dissensio) we ought to take (sequt) the better 
(honest us) side (pars). Nothing ip more praiseworthy (lau' 
ddbilis)^ nothing more worthy of a great an J renowned (praecld* 
rus) man, than a forgiving and merciful disposition (pldcdbi- 
lUds, dementia). In Africa there is a race of people of sound 
(saliiber) body and capable of bearing fatigue (labores). With- 
out accomplishing their purpose (re tn/ectd), the ambassadors 
returned home. I will go into the country and remain there. 
Pericles ruled (praeesse) the state (cUvitds) by his great (vupefl.) 
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inflaence many (pluriml) years in peace and in war. You act 
{/acere) as (ut) is becoming to you. The noble {ho^iestus) man 
is ashamed to play the slave {servlre). I repent of my lazinesa 
That my friends should know this is a matter of importance to 
me and to them (ipsl). Thy presence at Rome is a matter oi 
great importance to us. 

192. 1. At the outset {principium) of [his] speech {cticerc) the 
orator turned pale {exoUbescere) and trembled in every {omnis^ 
pL) limb {artics^ us). Although Themistocles, as general in the 
Persian war, had liberated Greece from slavery, when driven 
into exile on account of envy [= when Themistocles had liber- 
ated and {-que) had been driven], he did not bear {ferre) the 
injustice of [his] ungrateful country; he did the same that 
Coriolanus had done twenty years before ; he joined {se juu' 
gere) the enemy. The spendthrift (prddiffus) sold for a small 
amount all that he had received from his ancestors (majores). 
It is the duty of him who stands at the head of (praeesse, with 
Dat, Subjunct,^ § 631) the citizens to labor for (servlre) their 
interests (commodum) and welfare. Alexander died at Baby- 
lon of disease, aged thirty-three years and one month. I have 
got (ponere) you into favor with (apud) him. Epicurus pre- 
ferred (mdlle) calling (dtcere) the gods like men to [calling] 
men like the gods. We have received the stranger into our 
house {tectum). Caesar set out from Egypt by land for Syria, 
I want very little {perexiguum) time. That ship best com- 
pletes [its] course that has {utVj the most expert {scions) pilot 
(gubemdtor). He had sent me (ad me) a letter full of all 
[manner of] insults (probrum) to (in) me. It is a saying 
(dictum) of Chilo of Lacedaeraon, one-of (ex) the seven sages 
(sapiens), [that] it is becoming to forget a benefit conferred 
{dare), to remember [a benefit] received. Nothing can be more 
pleasant to me than this book. The little Ciceros ( C leer ones 
puerl) are learning and practising (se exercere) ; but the one, 
as Isocrates said in the case of (in) Ephorus and Theopompus, 
needs the rein (frena), the other the spur (plur,). ' The Par- 
thians had crossed the Euphrates under the leadeishiu of 
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Pac5ms, with almost all their forces. Claentias had not seec 
any {nihil) misfortune in [his] life. 

2. When {quum^ with Ind,) we are relieved (prlvare) of 
pain, we rejoice at the mere (ipse) release (HbercUio) and free- 
dom {vacuitus) from ( Gen.) all annoyance (molestia). Jugurtha 
was vigorous {valiclus) of intellect {ingenium)^ ready in action 
{mauu pr6mptits) [and] eager (appet^ns) for military glory. 
Foolish people do not remember past blessings, do .not enjoy 
the present, only {modo) look forward to (ex^pectdre) the future. 
I [am old enough to] remember* Cinna, I have seen Sulla. In 
the battle of (apud) Zama, the Roman was superior in number[s] 
and in courage. Grateful people imitate fruitful fields, which 
yield {efferre) much more than they receive (§ 625). After 
reading the letter, Sextius hurried (advoldre) w^ith incredible 
speed to (ad) the city. If wild beasts love (dUigere) their 
young (pullits) how indulgent [= of what indulgence] should 
{dehere) we be toward our children. The soldier showed the 
sword besmeared (oblinere) with blood, which he had made 
bloody {cruentdre) in the battle by slaying (AbL Abs.) many of 
the enemy [= many enemies]. The welfare of men dej)end8 
(niti) not only on virtue but also on reputation {/uma). You 
are abusing my patience. Man alone of (ex) so many kinds of 
living-beings {animdns) has [= partakes of] reason. A strong 
and elevated (excdsus) mind is free from care and distress 
(angor). After the death of Theramenes, Greec«* was filled 
(replere) with exiles. Magistrates are necessary, for without 
their [= without whose, § 627] foresight and carefulness a state 
cannot exist {esse). The consul went {proficiaei) to Africa with 
a hundred ships. Jugurtha surrounded (circumvenlrc) unex- 
pectedly {de improvlso) the camp of Aulus Postumius with a 
multitude of Numidians {JSTumidae). 

3. The Romans made use of auspices (auspicia) not only iia 
time of peace but also in time of war. As [it was] now the 
tei>th day [that] I had been suffering (Impf,) in ray bowels 
(ex intestlnls labordre), I ran into the country. There is noth 

• In thif tenie. meminX takef aocaMtivv. 
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xi\g more usefnl for the body (plur.) than salt and san. Th€ 
more violence (vires) storms {procdlae) have, the less [their] 
duration {tempua). The soldiers occupied {capere) a somewhat 
hiulier (eclitus) point [= place]. LUcius Sextius was the first 
of {(/e) the commonalty (pl^s) to be made consul 388 years 
after the building of the city, 366 before the birth of Christ. 
The old man had [= was of J a very large body and terrible 
countenance {fades) [terrible] because {quod) he was black and 
had long hair {capiUus) and a flowing {promissus) bea^-d. The 
highest hope of his [ffellow] citizens he surpassed by incredible 
braveiy. The Numidians live chiefly {^plerumque) on milk and 
game {caroferina). The boy for the last {Mc) six mouths has 
not deserved {dignum esse) even {ne — quidem) the slightest 
blame (reprehensio). We need the eyes for seeing (cemere). For 
the common welfare of the citizens good laws are necessary. 
Crassus returned home with a fever. I am pained {dolere) at hU 
undeserved {injusttis, superl.) misfortune (ccUamitds). Neithei 
[= not] in courage nor [= not] in arms, not in military art 
nor strength (pl^) of body was the Tarentine a match {par) 
for the Roman. The father was fifty years older than the sons. 
Aulis is separated {disture) from Chalcis ( Gen. idis) by a space 
of 3,000 paces (passiis). One consul fought on (ad) the river 
ricinus, both together {ambo) somewhat later on the Trebia. 

4. He went from the town of Fregellae to the city of Rome. 
Expelled from the obscure (igndbilis) island of Myc5nos, he 
took refuge {confugere) in the celebrated city of Corinth. 
Crispus halted {consistere) at Praeneste, a charming (amoenus) 
town. How far is {distdre) Rome from Bajae ? The general 
led his troops in three days (trlduum) from Naples to Rome. 
The thief took away a golden image from the temple of Diana 
at Ephesns. I sent the message to my uncle at Rome. She 
lived twelve years at Paris {Lutetia) in a refined {piJurm 
€t casUis) household. 
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KOTJETH COUESE. 



SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 

Compound Sentencb. 
IjXZV. Interrogative Sentences. 

G. 451 foil.; A. 71 ; A. & S. 198, 11, 265 ; B. 1040, 1182, 1101 H, 84A, 

486, 525 foil. 

193. Have yon seen the sunset at Naples (Nedpolis) ? Hav« 
you ever been at Athens? Do not men often despiie the 
better ? Did Hannibal carry on war against Rome from hate ? 
Was his hatred unjust ? Is the science of war nothing because 
a great (sumfnya) general sometimes runs {/ugere) ? All wicked 
[imjjrolrns) men are slaves. Or is he free who is a slave to [his] 
lust ? You remember those magnificent temples which you 
saw in Italy. Or perhaps you are too young to remember 
them. Are you still (etiam nunc) hesitating ? Or do you not 
know the law of Solon, who laid the death penalty on any one 
who {capite sancire al quis) in time of (§ 393) civil faction 
(seditio) did not belong to {Plpf- /Sw^'., §365, R. 1) one party or 
the other (alteruter) ? 

194. Have your forces been diminished (imminuere), or theira 
increased ? Is the world governed by the providence of God 
or by chance ? Is the cup gold or silver ? Does wisdom alone 
make (efficere) us happy or not ? 

195. He asked the boy whether he wanted to go back to hia 
father. I want {velim^ § 250) you to write me under what 
consuls Clodius was tribune of the Commons. When I get to 
Rome and find out {intelligo) what the business is, I will write 
to you at what time I shall return. I should like you to be 
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with me when Lewis (Zttdovlcus) comes (Ma.). It is of great 
ini])ortance to me that we should be together then. You will 
know when it will be [= when that day will be], if you will 
(§ 236) instruct {negotium dare %U) your servant to inquire. 
You will perceive {intdlego) whether they [reahy] think so {id 
ienCire)y or [only] make believe {jdmnlOre), 

ULXTL Interrogative Sentences. 

196. What difference does it make whether I come now or ten 
years hence (ad decern dnnos) ? Let me know whether yoF 
will be long at your country-seat {vtUa) or not. If anybody 
asks why I am not at home, answer : " It is none of your busi- 
ness." I ask, whether it was none of my business how piy 
friend was [quid agiaf = how are you ?]. Write me whether 
Clodia was alive or not when her son died. 

197. Urged (adductl) by famine and want, the soldiers went 
secretly out of camp to try if they could find anything to eat 
(§ 634) in the fields. The general began to reconnoitre (circum" 
epectdre) in case he could attack (adoriri) the enemy in the rear. 
An effort was made (res temptata est) in the hope that the bro- 
ther of the accused {retbs) might be permitted (licere) to con- 
sole him, [as he was] dying. I opened (solvere) the package 
(fasciculus) to see if there was a letter to me in [it]. 

198. I am half-inclined to think it is better to travel abroad 
(peregrlndrX) than to sit [still] at home. I have sent you a 
copy (exemplum) of my letter to Gajus, because I am hali^ 
inclined to think that it would have been better not to have 
written it. I doubt but he will turn [his] wife out of door« 
(fords 6jicere). I do not doubt that he will turn [his] wife out 
of doors. He will not hesitate to turn his wife out of doori 
(§ 551, R. 3). I am disposed to think he will not turn his 
wife out of doors. I am inclined to think that Hannib«il was 
more wonderful (niirdbilis) in adversity than in pi'osperity 
(adversae, secundae res). It may be (forsitan) that I did nol 
(parum) understand you. 
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LXZVn. Interrogative Sentencai. 

IM. What waR I to answer? Was I to kill the impadeni 
varlut {honio) ? Whither am I to betake myself («g cdnjerre) I 
They did not know what to seek or what to avoid. Tht^y took 
counsel {cdnmdtdre) in what way the enemy was t»o be met 
{ohviam Ire^ 208). 

200. Somehow or other the remedy (medicma) is worse {f^i'avis) 
than the disease. Archimedes was killed by some soldier or 
other, who-did-not-know (igndrus) who he was. It is extraor- 
dinary what an amount of labor men spend on (ponere in) 
trifles (res hvissimae). 

201. You know what a troublesome (molestus) creature Petei 
(Petrus) is. What madness has seized him that he [= by what 
madness seized ^capt us] comes to my house daily? Whither was 
he going that you asked him so angrily whether his mother 
knew that he was out (fords ex^se) ? With what genius are 
you endowed that you hope to obtain the highest honors in the 
state ? Do not keep back (silere) what you have come to ask 
[= asking]. I am going to bed. To do what (quid ut)? I 
crossed the ocean. To see what ? He came early in the morn- 
ing (mane). What was to be done ? 

LXXVm. Non dubito quln. 

G. 551; A. 65,l,ft; A. & S. 262, R. 7; B. 1232; H. 498. 

{Seqwnee of Tenm: G. 510 foil.; A. 68, 10; A. & S. 258; B. 1164; 

H. 480.) 

202. I do not doubt that a ruinous (exitiosu^) war is impend* 
ing. I do not doubt that Caesar has arrived at Brundusium. 
I do not doubt that if anything of the sort (^usmodl) hap- 
pens, you will hurry (advoldre) to me. I do not doubt that if 
the king had found out the approach of the enemy, he would 
have crossed the river. 

I did not doubt that we could not accomplish the journey, 
We did not doubt that the house had been adjudged (adjndicdre) 
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to U8. It was not doubtful that if he walked briskly (recte) h€ 
irould arrive before day {Mx), There was no doubt that if he 
had written the letter, I should have been relieved of very 
great annoyance (molestia). 

There is no doubt that the conservatives {honl) would have 
conquered, if Caesar had been their leader. There is no doubt 
that they will make {sfficere) him dictator. 

I did not doubt that my brother and myself ought to make 
our way (ae cdnferre) to Brundusium.* 

I did not doubt that he would have come to his senses (rest- 
pi8cere)\ if he had followed {utl) your advice. 

XiXZIX. Verbfl of Emotion. 

G. 583 ; A. 70, 5. 6; A. & 8. 273, 5 (3) ; B. 1154; H. 552, DX 

f03. I am glad that you have got well (convalisco). I thank 
you {grdtida ago) for having come to my assistance. Are you 
sorry or glad that your mother-in-law {socrus) has hanged her- 
self {mapendio vltam finlre) ? I am astonished at your not 
having been beaten (^vapuldre) by your own servants. He was 
indigusini {indigne /erre) at being envied by his own brothers. 

G. 543 ; A. 70, 5, 6; A. & S. 273, 5 ; B. 1258 ; H. 520. 
204. We regret that we do not know when we shall see you. 
Aristides is praised for his justice and integrity ; Alcibiades is 
blamed for having from lust {cupiditds) of vengeance {ulcisc^) 
betrayed his country to the Lacedaemonians. Valerius used 
to praise the [good] fortune of Brutus in having found hii 
death {mortem occiimbere) [while] fighting for his country. 
The legions thanked the general for having given so-good 
(snpcrl. ) an opinion (judicium facere) of them. The generals 
of the king of Persia sent ambassadors to Athens to complain 
{qi(erl) that Chabrias was waging war on the king of Persia in 
conjunction with the Egyptians. Are you sorry that I have 

* The snbjanctive after quTr niAy be an original snbjnnctive. NOn dnbito qnTn etatim 
yeniam, Cic, I do not doubt that I ought to come at once. Mihi videbare non dubitare 
qnln cederem, Cic, It seemed to me that you did not doubt that loug'U to toithdraw. 

t In the absence of periphrastic tenses nse the forms of possb. 
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bronght the army across {trdduco) safe ? {Negative idecb. Whai 
mood? comp. 640, R. 1). Xerxes thanked Demaratid for 
having been the only one to tell him the truth. 

G. 584. 560 ; A. 57, 8, g; 70,4, c; A.& 8. 270, R. 2 ; B. 1159 ; H. 553, IIL 

205. 1 whom some consider the father of ray country, [I] bring 
Ijordes of outlandish-foreigners (barban) to devastate Italy I 
[To think] that he should have entertained (cogitdre) sncli 
cruel [projects] ! The idea of your having done anything 
that would benefit (prodesse) the human race I That he, who 
[though] victorious at (ctd) Cannae had not dared (SubJ,) to 
go toward Rome, should, after being repulsed from Capua, have 
conceived the hope of possessing himself of the city ! 

IiXXX. Sentences of Design. 
G. 543 foil. ; A. 64 ; A. & S. 262 ; B. 1025 ; H. 497. 

206. Before old age, let us see to it (curare) that we live well, 
in old age that we die well. I have toiled (labordre) to get 
the prisoners spared [= that the prisoners might be spared, 
§ 208]. The father begged (rogdre) each individual (tint^^ui^ 
que) senator {Gen, pi,) with tears {part.) to spare his son; 
afterwards he begged and besought the opposite party {adver- 
8dru) not to attack {oppugndre) his son. Beware {cavere) of 
considering {habere) the unknown as {pro) well known. There 
are letters extant {exstdre) from Philip to {ad) Alexander, in 
which he advises {praecipere) that he win (ailicere) the hearts 
{animics) of the masses to love him {ad benevolentiam) by kind 
{benigntis) language {ordtio). Alexander made an edict {edlr 
cere) that no one should paint him except {praeter) Apelles, 
Metellus persuaded the ambassadors of Jugurtha to deliver 
(trddere) to him the king alive or {aut — aut) dead {necdtua)^ 
The general ordered his men to march as much as possible to 
the left that they might not be seen from any quarter {necunde), 
LucuUus says with regard to his history {plur,)^ which he had 
written in Greek, that in order to prove more readily that it 
{iUe) was the work of a Roman (§365, R. 1) he had inFerted 
(tfiserere) certain solecisms {soloecismvs). 
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I readily convinced (§ 546, R. 2) him that I was not free to 
do what he asked (Sub;,). I am convinced that this thing will 
be rather (poHus) to your credit (laus) than to your discredit 
{vituperdtio). Pompey reminded me that I had promised hira 
not to go into the senate until I had {I^lpf» Sub^.) finished the 
business. 

Ti» » m. Sentences of Design. 

Sentences of Design take as a rule only the Present and Imperfeet 

Sobjunctive. 
J07. Birds of prey (rapdz) are endowed (praedUus) with a 
very keen {deer) vision (vmts) in order that they may be able 
to see [their] prey from a great distance {e longinquo). The 
men of Clusiiiin {Clusini) sent ambassadors to Rome to beg 
the senate for help. The thirty tyrants sent people (§ 623) tc 
kill Alcibiadcs. Isocratcs used to write speeches for others to 
use in court {in judicio). Caesar had given orders before the 
engagement for the horses to be removed in order that the 
hope of flight might be taken away {toUo) thereby. Tarquinius 
Superbus chose (hgere) no one senator [= into the senate], that 
the estate {ordo) might be the more despised {contemptua) by 
reason of [its] meagre-numbei*s {paucitds). 

No sensible man {nemo prudSns) punishes because a sin has 
been committed {peccdtur, 199, R. 1), but to prevent its com- 
mission. The proconsul Metellus avoided [= fled] the sight 
(cdnspectus) of Marius, who was his successor {in locum alu 
dXjys auccedere) in order not to see a low-born fellow {homo 
ignobilis) with the [consular] power and the fasces. 

I omit to name many [who are] worthy of praise, in ordei 
that no one may complain {queri) that he is passed by (pi'de- 
termitto). The conspirators bound themselves by a solemn 
oath {inter se sanclre) that no one should divulge {nUntidre) 
the thing. We demand {fldgitdre) that you determine {sta- 
tuere) nothing about the accused {reus) in lis absence without 
investigation of the case {causd incognita), A law was passed 
{ferre) that no one should be accused of past oiffences {ante 
aetae res) nor fined [therefor]. 
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ITie army begged Alexander with tears (§ 546, R. 3) to put 
■Q end to the war. Herod {ff erodes) gives orders (imperdre) 
for the children (parotdi) to be slain. Let me nerish rathei 
than be a harden to yon. 

JiXXXU. Verbs of Hindeiiimpi 

G. 547; A. 50,8, 0; A. & S. 262, R. 9; B. 1231; H. 488. 

208* I will not hinder that being done. I do not deter yoa 
from changing your opinion {sententia). The humble origin 
(igndbUitds) of Marius and Cicero did not stand in the way of 
their working up {enltl)\o the consulship {pL). Much may 
stand in the way of the accomplishment (verb) of your en- 
deavors (cdndtum,) It was the fault of the general {per 
cUiquem stare quominus) that the blow {ddd9si) received at 
Cannae was not repaid (reddo) to the enemy. 

laXZXnL Verbs of Fearing. 
Q. 552; A. 70, 8; A & S. 262, R. 7; B. 1215; H. 482, 4. 

209. I fear (vereor) that I am troublesome {mokstus) to yon 
I fear that I have preached my sermons (praecepta eanere) tf 
deaf ears. I was worried {ango^ Impf.) [for fearj that I had 
let something disgraceful {dedeous) come-to-ray-charge {admit* 
fere, Pom, constr,), I fear he has not received the letter. I do 
not fear that the enemy will not be conquered.* I fear that. 
if I give this letter to him, he will open it {solvere.) 

UKXXJV, Sentences of Tendency and Result 

G.558foU.; A65; A&S.262; R8; B.1218, H. 494. 
Sequence of Tenses, G. 510 foU. ; A. 58, 10 ; A & S. 258 ; B. 1164 ; H. 480. 

210. Tlie severity {gravitds) of the sickness makes us need 
{figere) medicine. [It is] by obedience {ohsequium) [that] yoq 
have brought it about {efficere) that no one is dearer to th4 
prince than you. 

• Bl— hOk, more ftaqnentiy after niQgatlvet^ 
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It oflen happens that the most perspicacious man failA to 
notice {fallU m% = it escapes my notice) what lies (posUum eat) 
before [his] eyes. The proconsul took many cities and plun- 
dered the temples of the gods ; and hence it came about that 
he had a [super] abundance of gold and silver. It happened 
accidentally (forte) that we met (obviam esse) the line of march 
(agmen). He ought to be a greater friend to me than to those 
men, who have always been bitter enemies to us [and § 639], 
by whose artifices it has been brought about that the state is 
(§512, R. 2) in its present (hlc) condition. If this statement 
{enHntidtio) is not true, it follows that it is false. It is owing 
to (fieri with Abl.) your dilatoriness (cunctatio) that Hannibal 
has had (§ 221) Italy as a province for more than nine years 
(jam decimum dnnum) [and] has lived here longer than in 
Carthage. 

Some animals as-for-instance (lU) the tiger (tigris) and the 
hyena (hyaena) are so savage (ferdx) that they cannot be 
tamed in any way. The enemy rushed up (advoldre) so quickly 
that the people in the fields were surprised (opprimere). The 
ways of living [= institutions of life] are so (sic) different 
(distdre) that the Cretans ( Cret^sis) deem it honorable to com- 
mit highway-robbery (latrocindrl). So much [and only so 
much] meat (cibus) and drink (potto) is to be taken (adhihere) 
as to restore (Pass,) the strength (vires) ^ not overpower 
(oppriniere) [it]. There arose (exorin) a violent storm (turbida 
tempestds) [so] that we could not leave (prqficiscl) the harbor. 

LXZXV. Sentences of Tendency and Result. 

211. It is rare for a man to respect (veren) his own judg.-nent 
gufficiently. It is true that Scipio (l) surpassed all-other (ceteri) 
generals in good luck, it is not to be denied (tnfitidrl) that 
Hannibal excelled (pra£stdre) Scipio in skill (prudentia). It 
is not right that envy should be an attendant (comes) of worth, 

Tantum abest ut. 

212. So far from his changing my plan, I think that he himself 
ought to be sorry for having given up (decedere de) his own 
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So far from grieving that his mother-in-law (socrus) was dead, 
he got up (tnstruere) a party (convwium) three days {triduum) 
after she was buried {eferre, § 666). So far were the aucient 
Romans from luxury that they used to swear at the Megalen- 
Bian games not to take (Uti) any wine except (nm) native 
{patriae). 

£!xceptional Sequence of Tenses in Sentences of ResuU. 

G. 613 A. 58, 10, <;; A & S. 268; R. 3 (c) ; B. 1168 ; H. 488, 2. 

213. The desire of driving the Romans from Sicily went so far 
(adeo procedere) that even the besieged (§ 566) at Syracusa 
plucked up courage {animos toUere). All the roads were 
blocked { praecludere) by cavalry so that of that great (tantus) 
multitude scarcely a thousand got off (eoddo). The army was 
BO {ed usqtte) cut to pieces (caedere) that of (ex) eighteen 
thousand men not more [than § 311, R. 4] two thousand es- 
caped. Twenty-five jurymen (judex) were so brave as to have 
preferred to perish themselves rather than ruin the State. It 
happened (evenire) that both consuls came to Praeneste on the 
same day. So many ships were collected that you would have 
thought (§ 262) that all the forests of Italy had not been suffi- 
cient for building so great a fleet. Such a mixed-multitude 
(turha) of people had filled all the roads that you would have 
■aid that Africa was suddenly forsaken (relinquX). 

IiZZZVL Temporal Sentences. 
Antecedent Action, 
G. 563 ; A. 62, 2. a ; A. & S. 259 ; R. 1 ((?) ; B. 1237 ; H. 474 
21-1. After the war was finished (cdnfic^re) the consul returned 
to Rome and triumphed. After the soldiers had gained the 
rictory, they left the vanquished nothing (nihil reliqui facere). 
When (quu7n) Scipio said this, he suddenly caught sight of 
{c6nspicere) Lucius Ftirius coming, and as-soon-as (ut) he [had] 
•aluted him, laid hold of him (appreJiendere) in the most 
cordial [= friendly] manner, and seated him (ponere) on his 
lofa (Uctus). As soon as (quum pnmum) I got to Rome, I 
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thought there was nothing I had to do (§ 353) sooner than 
(quam ut) congratulate you {alicul grcttuldrl). Three dayh 
after the kiiig came, he put his forces in Hne {in aciem edu^ere)^ 
but after the battle (pugndrl) begaa [his] line gave way 
{inclindri). After [he saw that] the men were unwilling to 
renew {redintegrdre) the fight, he withdrew into winter-quar- 
ters. After I tell you what I think, you ought to believe me. 
A^'ter I have thought out {excogitdre) a plan, you ought to try 
(uti) [it]. 

Postquam. 
6.564-^; A.64,2,a,R.l; A. & S. 259; R l/d; B. 1349. 

215. The besieged {oppiddm) surrendered {i. e, themselves) forty- 
seven days after we began to besiege them. Fifty years after 
Themistocles left Athens because {Sd.) he could not defend 
it, Pericles refused to do the same thing, although he held noth- 
ing but (praeter) the walls. Cimon was recalled to his country 
five years after he was banished. Gnaeus Scipio was killed 
eight years after he came to Spain [and] twenty-nine days 
after the death of his brother. 

Iterative Action, 
G. 568-9 ; A. 63, 1 ; A. & S. 259, R. 4 (3) ; H. 475, 3, 486, 5. 

216. Physicians employ-remedies-for (mederl) even the smallest 
part of the body, if it suffers {condolere). Fortune, for the 
most part {plerumque)^ makes those blind whom she embraces. 
As often as (ut) a man (qidsque) killed an enemy, he wasted 
(terere) time by cutting off (abscidere) [his] head. Women in 
India, when the husband of any one {quis^ § 302) dies, enter 
into a contest {certdmen) which one he loved (dUigere) most. 
The general did not leave {egredi) the standing camp {statlva) 
except {nisi) when want of forage {pdbulum) forced him tc 
change [his] position. The whole theatre {pi.) cries out (ea?- 
etdmdre) if a verse is one syllable (§ 400) too short (§ 312) oi 
{oMt-^aut) too long. As often as each cohorts charged (^r^ 
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currere), a great number of the enemy fell. When we see 
swallows, we think {arbitrdrl) that summer is beginning. '^Td^ 
further they advanced (proferre) [their] camp, the fui' t:e/ 
they were from water. Whenever the enemy made an av'acU 
{impetitm facere) on any part [= on whatever {qificumctcef 
part], they forced our men to give ground (loco ceclere), 
SToung ducks (pulll andtum) leave the hens, by which they 
have been hatched (excliulere)^ as soon as they see the v/ater. 
Whenever (si quando) you come to my house, you will find a 
bed ready. 

LZXiLVU. Temporal Sentences. 

G. 570 foil. ; A. 58, 2, e; A. 268, 4 ; B. 1239 ; H. 521 foil. 

(1.) Contemporatieoua Action. 

217. While my wife is getting ready {ae compardre)^ a whole 
hour passes {alTire). While the Romans were making-prepara- 
tions and consultations [cdnsultdre)^ Saguntum was attacked 
{Impf,) with might and main {summa vis). The consul kept 
the enemy busy {tenere) as long as there was any [quidqiiam^ 
§ 371) [day]light. Cato, as long {quoad) as he lived, increased 
in reputation for virtue {virtutum laics). We favored you so 
long as (dum) we saw that you were a friend of virtue and aL 
enemy of vice. Hannibal went with his army from Spain 
{Ifispdnia) to Italy, and defeated the Romans with small 
forces, until at length he was compelled to leave Italy with great 
loss (ditrlmentum). Metellus found in Rhodes an honorable 
retreat {per/ugium)^ and gave himself up to literature and 
philosophy until he was recalled to [his] country by the author- 
ity of the senate and the order of the people. I shall not be 
able to rest until I ascertain (resctsco) how you are (quid 
agisf). The Thracians did not move a jot {nihil) until the 
Romans passed by. They will not make an end of following 
until they drive the enemy headlong. Caesar determined to 
tarry (mordrl) in Gaul until he knew that the legions were 
posted (coUocdre) and the winter-quarters fortified. Let fmy] 
friends perish, so long as [my] enemies go down {intercidere) 
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too {una). We are ready to bear toils and burdens if we onlj 
gain (adipisci) the victory. It is never base to be overcome 
provided that you do not throw away (prdficere) your arras. 

They rested the following day to let the prefect meanwhile 
[=. while the prefect should] inspect the youth of the city. 1 
told him that you had waited for his arrival as long as (quoad) 
you could. I should have preferred to have stayed (residere) 
an some town or other until I was sent for (aroesso). 

Exspecto. 

218. He waited to get the news from (certiorem fieri de) the 
army. If he is waiting until I bring him the newspaper 
(acta diuma), let him begone. He thought that 1 would wait 
for the moon to wane (senescere). Each (uterque) general was 
waiting [to see, § 462, 2] whether the forces of the enemy would 
try (§516, R. 2) to cross the river. What are you waiting 
for ? [= for what to take place (quid tU) are you waiting?]. 

(2.) Subsequent Action. 
Ante (Prius) quam. 
a. 576 foil. ; A. 62, 2, c; A. & 8. 263, 8; B. 1237, 1241 ; H. 528. 
tl9. Before I speak of the misfortunes of Sicily, it seems to 
me (§ 528) that I ought to say a few [words] about the dignity, 
the antiquity (vetustde) [and] the value (utilitds) of the prov- 
ince. The feelings (animus) are often engrossed (occupdre) by 
angry passion (Iracundia) before reason can (§ 669) provide 
against their being engrossed (§ 648; § 512, R. 2). All the 
enemy turned [their] backs, and did not cease (desistere) to run 
until [= before] they arrived (pervenlre) at the river Rhine. 
Although (etsl) I understand (teneo) what he is ready to say^ 
yet I will make no counter remark (nihil contra disputdre) 
before he has said [it]. A careful physician, before attempt- 
ing (condrl) to apply a remedy (mediclnam adhibere) to a sick 
man, ought to make himself acquainted with (co(/ndscere) hi§ 
disease. The Romans wished to protect the Saguntines, bat 
Hannibal took their town before the Romans came to their 
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help. It is better to give before you are asked. Yon will b^ 
conqaered long (muUd) before you perceive that you are con- 
quered. Why should you despair before you try (temptdre) ? 
The Achaeans did not dare to begin the war before the ambas- 
sadors had returned from Rome. Brutus requested me to cor- 
rect his speech before publication (edere). 

IXSXVUL Temporal Sentences. 

Quum. 

O. (^80 foil ; A. 62 ; A. & S. 263, 5 ; B. 1287, 1244, 1247, 1250, 1282 ; A 

615,617,518,3. 

220. He who does not ward off {defendere) an injury nor repel 
[it] (prdpulsdre) when he can, acts {/acU) unjustly. When a 
wise man is (§ 234) derided by the foolish rabble, he will not be 
indignant. Conon was general at the end of (eastremus) the 
Peloponnesian {Petoponneaicusus) war, when the forces of the 
Athenians were vanquished (devincere) by Lysander at Aegos 
potamoi {Aegos flumen), Tarquin was making-preparations to 
surround the city with a wall (§ 348), when the Sabine war 
interrupted {intervenire with Dat.) the undertaking. There 
was a time when (§ 634) I too thought tha*t we should recover 
(recuperdre) our liberty. The time will come when you will 
feel the-loss-of (denderdre) such brave allies {fortitudinem 
Boctdrum), I have often heard my father say that he had 
never been able to find a scholar that (qui quidern) equalled 
you in diligence [= your diligence]. It is ten years that I have 
been living (§221) in the country. It is six months since any 
one [= that (quum) no one has] set foot (pedem inferre) in 
this house (aedes).^ You have granted me enough in granting 
that disgrace seems to you a greater evil than pain. 

221. A boy finding an oar [as he was] walking on the shore, 
became eager (concuptacere) to build a ship. As Pyri hus was 
besieging Argos, he perished (interire) by a blow with a stone 
[= struck (Icere) by a stone]. When Perseus succeeded hii 

* Lapses of time are treated as designations of time in Ace. or AbL Haiti AnnI suA 
Qium (= maltos annOs) in aere meo est— (/if U) many yean {thaO ^ Aof Amu in my 
dtbt ; quam in aore meO nOn Itiit ss mnltXs ftnnis nOn ftdt 
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father on the throne {patria imperio succedere)^ he stirred ap 
{incitdre) all the tribes (g^ns) of the Gauls against the Romans. 

Hoping that my friend would return, I remained in tl o city, 
but receiving the intelligence (nilntius) that he was detained 
(retinere) at Brundusium by sickness, I departed. Zopyrus, as 
no one doubted {(le) his fidelity, was received into the city aud 
unanimously {omnium suffrdgus) appointed leader. The statea 
{clvitds) of Greece {adj,) all lost the command (imperium) 
because each one {singulae) wanted to command. Man does 
not need the strength (vires) of the elephant, as he is endowed 
with reason. 

I do not consider Marcus Regulus unfortunate ; for although 
his body was captured and tortured (cntcidre) by the Funics, 
his soul {animiis) could not be captured. It seems to me that 
men, although they are in many things inferior (humilis) and 
weaker, excel (praestdre) beasts in this {hdc re) especially 
(maxime) that (quod) they have the power of (posse) speech 
(Inf.). He did not seek (petere) honours, although they were 
open (patere) to him on account of (propter) his position 
(dignitds), 

TiXitXIX. Conditional Sentences. 

G. 590 foil. ; A. 59 ; A. & S. 259, R 2, 260, II. ; B. 1259 foil ; H. 602 foU. 

tit. If virtues are equal (par) to one another (§ 212), it follows 
that vices are also equal. If I have said anything by way of 
jest (per jocum)^ do not turn it into a serious [matter]. If 
what (illudquod) we wish happens (§ 234, R. 1) we shall rejoice, 
if not (§693) we shall bear [the result] with equanimity. If 
we do not (236, R. 2) lop off (resecdre) the passions, in vain 
shall we endeavor to live happily. Limbs are amputated 
(amputdre)j if they begin (§ 569) to be without blood. 

223. If you were to know me [well] enough, you would not 
think that I could betray [my] country. What good man 
would hesitate to meet death for [his] country, if he should 
expect (§ 129) to do her good? See in what year Piso was 
quaestor or tribune ; should neither hit (quadrdre), see whethei 
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be lived at all {o7n7iind) at the time of that war. Would a 
physician {medicus\ when a patient {aegrdt%Uf) had heen turned 
over* (trddere) to another physician, be angry with the physi- 
cian who had succeeded him,* if he were to change some 
things that he had prescribed (cdnstituere) in his treatment 
{in curandd) ? 

224. Most persons cannot do a thing because they will not; 
they could, if they would. Antigonus would have saved 
(servdre) £umenes [when he was] captured, if his men had 
allowed him to do so {per aliquem licet), but those who were 
about {circa) [him] did not suffer it, because they saw that 
they would all be of little value by-the-side-of {prae) Eumenes. 
If I had conquered you, Scipio, quoth Hannibal, I should put 
myself before all other generals. Quintus would have stayed 
{esse) longer with me, if I had been desirous of it (§ 599, R. 1), 

225. If we had been energetic {impiger) in bringing help [= if 
we had brought help energetically] to the Saguntines, we might 
have averted the whole war. The Gauls had nearly taken the 
capitol, had not the geese by their noise {clangor) waked the 
soldiers out of sleep. K you had not hastened, we should all 
have had to die. Thd commonwealth might be perpetual, if 
we lived {vivitur) according to {Abl,) the constitution {patria 
tnstituta). If Publius Sextius, who was left for dead [= killed], 
had been [really] killed, would you have (239) taken up arms 
{ad arnia Ire) ? 

226. It is not doubtful that if Caesar had not perished {exstinr 
giii) by an untimely {immdturus) death, the condition of Rome 
ander the Empire would have been far different {alius). No 
one doubted [= it was doubtful to n6 one] that if the general 
had come immediately, he might easily have crushed the con- 
spiracy of the soldiers. No one doubts that if the city had 
been taken, the enemy would- have been conquered. He gavo 
so tardily that he would have done a greater favor {pint 

* Fert. sabjimctiye. 
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t>raestdre)^ if ht had refused {negdre) quickly. I do not doabi 
Ihat if you had followed my advice, you would not be in each 
poverty. 

If you should be prevented by sickneslft from coming to me 
bi the country [= to the country], I beg you to write us soon 
how you are (quid agis). If Antiochus had consented {veUe) 
to follow [pdrere) the counsels of Hannibal, he would have 
fought for empire {surnma imperil) nearer to the Tiber than 
to Thermopylae. The book-keeping (ratio) of benefits is sim- 
ple: so much is spent (erogdre); if something comes back, it 
)s a gain ; if it does not come back, it is not a loss. If our 
friend had followed (obsequi) the directions of the physician, 
he must needs have died. Lucius Sulla was lucky, if there can 
be any good luck (filicitds) in crime. Solon gave the Atheni- 
ans such excellent and such useful laws, that if they had been 
willing to follow (Uti) them always, they would have had an 
enduring (stahilia) empire. 

ZO. Oonditioiial Sentences. 
(dignitds). ^ ^^^ 1 ; A. & S. 263, 2; B. 1377; H. 506. 

L XxxfiK . ' ^h are very (per) difficult are often to 
G. 590 foil. ; A. 59 ; A. & S. 259, ifi «c) i^ they could not be done. 

m. If virtues are equal (i>5r)W" ^'^^'* ^"^ ^ ^^^^""^^ ^^"^^'"^ 
that vices are also equal. If I haf ^ i°J««tice as if they appro- 
jest (perjocum), do not turn it ^^^^ in ^^m rem cor^verU^. 
what (Ulud quod) we wish happens (8 28'^*t l^^f ^ '^'^^. ^"""^ ^"^ 
if not (§ 693) we shall bear [the reLlt] f ^ .? "TV'^T. 
we do not (236, R. 2) lop off (resecare) t^^'.T ^^^^^ '^^' 
shall we endeavor to live happily. Limbs^^^ ^^ ""r.^'^r' 
(amputare), if they begin (§ 669) to be without'"^'' ^^^f ™P^« 

only witn tue 

228. If you were to know me [well] enough, you'*5W^«W2o) hira 
think that I could betray [my] country. What gC< himself 
would hesitate to meet death for [his] country, if he shoJiP^^ 
expect (§ 129) to do her good ? See in what year Piso was 
quaestor or tribune ; should neither hit {quadrdre), see whethei 1 !\ 



I 
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iiiiiiu «-.!»- *• R.3-4 ; A.61,4; A.&S.261,R6,277, R.16; H.«». 
psitfT:-*^-" -y (Jiistoria) at that time was nothing except the 
[Tc'l^..'"« "■ • ^ether {cdnfectio) of annals. No rule {imperiwn) 
atr:is-r * - ' e except [when it is] fortified by goodwilL Of 
teBi.n»" * 3 prince of poets, almost nothing is known except 
^m dy would be likely to believe [namely] that he wai 

; nnless perhaps we believe that a blind man could 
ibed [exponere) so many and so varioas things so truly 
irly. I have received a silly (tnsulal acriptum) note 
from Peter {Fetrua)^ unless perhaps everything that 
'"'^" t like {Subj.) seems silly. What does it concern me 

^'"*- think of a book, which will not (§ 516) be pub- 

'^^;- ■ :rd8 prodire^ § 633), unless liberty is recovered (r»- 






■' ' - 0. 597, R. 4 ; A. 61, 4 ; A. & 8. 259, R. 4 (3). 

^ther you follow the Peripatetics or the Stoics, you 
fiNi.^ .fess that there is in virtue guarantee {praesidium) 

1.^-.. ^ or a happy life. " We have to do {rea est)^'* said he. 

-.> I {is) enemy that cannot bear either good or bad for* 

Vhether he vanquishes or is vanquished (§ 669), h< 
«-flr . ^^ (prae se ferre) the same savage- temper (/erdcUda)!^ 
vj.^ ■ nether you linger (cunctdri) or hasten, you will not find him 
i. .. * home. 

^ . ZCL Oonoendve Sentencet. 

^" .' G. 605; A. 61,2; A. &S. 271, R. 2; B. 1284; H. 514. 

"* 230. Even if there is nothing in glory that it should be sought 
5 after [= has nothing in itself for which, cur, § 634], neverthe- 
less it follows virtue like (tamquam) [its] shadow. Although 
(etsl) the ground {locus) was unfavorable {inlquus), neverthe- 
less Caesar determined to attack the enemy. Even if you had 
taken away from Sulla nothing but {nisi) [his] consulship, you 
ought (§ 246, 11. 1) to be content with that. Who will not 
^e shocked {ofendere) by such baseness, e venjf it ^^^*^"^^^ 

= should not be likely to, § 239] injure hm^ "* '*"^* "^^ ^^^ 

dr how wealthy {lociiples) he may be, ca^ 
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of Others (alienus), Althoagh {licet) I have asked you to come 
to me, nevertheless I know that you cannot help me. No 
matter how much pleasure you may have in {delectdn) the 
flattery (aduldtio) of courtiers {atUicus)^ they will, notwith- 
standing, lay-plots (insididrl) against you. Granted that Rome 
Has founded before the time {pL) of Romulus, neverthelesii 
the Roman historians {sc9'tptor rerum) begin with (a\ him* 
Granted that our soldiers' courage do not fail (§ 845, R. I) 
them [= courage do not fail our soldiers], nevertheless they 
will not be able to resist the great multitude of the enemy. 
The wicked do not escape [the charge of] impiety, although 
(qnamvis) they may have watered {= cruentdre) altars \iith 
much blood. [But] few are so grateful that they think of 
{cogitdre) what they have received, even if they do not see 
[it]. They said that they knew that, although (etsl) they had 
deserved ill of the Roman people, they would be in a bettei 
oondition {status) under the Romans, [though] angry, than 
they had been under the Carthaginians [as] friends. 

XOIL Relative Sentenoes. 

G. 612 foil; A. 48; A. & S. 206 ; B. 683, 1192; H. 445. 

231. The deeds of Hannibal, who is known to have defeated 
{vincere) the Romans so often {qtioties), are admired by all of 
us (§ 368, R. 2). The boy, while he is [yet] tender, must be 
steeped (ir^icere) in (§ 387) those arts from the absorption 
{combibere) of which [= which when he shall have absorbed] 
he will come better prepared for greater [things]. Great is the 
admiration felt for ( Gen,) a man, who speaks eloquently and 
wisely, for those who hear him think that he is wiser than 
everybody else. Philosophy contains the doctrine {dMctpHna) 
not only {et) of duty {qfficium)^ but also {et) that (§293,R.3) 
of living well, so that he who teaches it {projiterl) seems to 
nndertake a very important part {part^). The ancient Greeks 
called fate a blind ruler of gods and men, and thought thai 
even Jupiter, the father of gods and men, was subject to ita 
sway. Defeated, the Carthaginians begged the Romans for 
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peace ; an J ad Regains would not grant it, except under the 
harshest conditions, they begged the Lacedaemonians for help^ 

Let the punishment stop {cdtisistere) at those with whom the 
fault originated (orlrl). I did not suppose that there were any 
(ntdlus) human-beings in whose eyes (ubi) my life was hatefal 
(tnt^i^e^^). He betook himself to the Volscians, with whom he 
)iad taken refuge {cdnfugere) before. 

Tell me what you think about public affairs {ris pUbUca). 
To tell you what I [really] think, the state is in the hands of 
(penes) abandoned men. The soldier slipped out-(^aM) 
through the pickets (/>er intervaUa stationum) and told the 
commander of the enemy the facts of the case [= what had 
been done]. They recounted (memorare) what dangers [= the 
dangers that] threatened (portendi) their respective (suum 
quisgue) cities by land and sea, and begged the king for rein- 
forcements (auxUia). 

G. 616 foil. ; A. 48 : A. & S. 206 ; B. 688 foil.; H. 445 foil. 

233. A benefit that is bestowed on anybody {qu'Uibet) is a 
favor {gratus) to nobody. Everything (qulcunque) we say 
{loqm) cannot be reduced {revocare) to regular laws {ara ei 
praecepta). Are you tlft man that has lost everything ? We 
are the men that have often loaded (cumiddre) you with kind- 
nesses (beneficivm). The Lacedaemonians slew King Agis 
{Ace. Agin), a thing that had never happened among then?, 
before. Aratus of Sicyon (Adj.) thought — and this (Hel.) 
showed (§ 366, R. 2) a wise man — that he ought to consult the 
interest of all his [fellow] citizens. Dionysius was brave and 
skilled in war, and — which is not easily found in a tyrant — 
neither a debauchee {h(xuridsus) nor avaricious. I have taken 
refuge with you {con/ugere ad), to whom I am compelled — 
the most wretched thing in my eyes (Dot,) — to be a burden 
rather than a blessing. The city of Cadiz ( Gddes) was founded 
by a Tyrian fleet, which founded Utica also. All {universiui) 
Italy took up (capere) arms against the Romans, and while 
{ut, ita, § 484) their {Eel.) forti/ne was horrible {atrdx) their 
cause was just. Of the number of those {is numerus) who 

10 
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were (Per/,) consuls during those years many are dead. The peel 
\ irgil ( Vergilius) wrote an epic poem {carmen epicum)^ which 
IB called the Aeneid {AerieU). The Gauls once plundered Del- 
phi, the famous (superL) oracle of Apollo, which was called 
by the ancients the centre (umbilicus) of the world [orbis tet- 
rdrt(m). The Arabians have fleet [veldx) horses and swift 
camels, which [latter] they call the ships of the deseit {descrta^ 
(h^m). This great war that had lasted so long {diutumu8\ 
by which [». e, war] all nations were oppressed (premere)^ 
Pompey brought to an end {cdn/icere) in one year. 

G. 618 foil. ; A. 48 ; A. & S. 206 ; B. 683 foil. ; H. 445 foil. 

233. Animals {bestia) do not move [se commovere) from the 
place in which they are born (§ 625). Apollonius was wont to 
urge (impeUere) each man to (adf ) the arts for which he thought 
him fit. He is not to be endured {/erre) as an accuser, who is 
himself caught (diprehendere) in the vice, which he blames 
(reprehendere) in another. Coriolanus fled to the Volscians, a 
people that was at that time b'tterly-hostile {tnfeatus) to the 
name of Rome [adj,). Such is your shrewdness (prudentia)^ 
that you will readily (facile) understand why I have not fol- 
lowed your advice. In the year in ]2^hich Tarquin the Over- 
bearing was exiled from Rome, the Athenians exiled Hippias. 
Marius having accomplished the business (AbL Abs,) whicli he 
had proposed to himself, returned to Cirta. The day I heard 
that tyrant called (appelldre) a renowned (cldncs) man, I began 
to distinist. The mountain, which the exiles had taken posses- 
sion of (capere)^ was grassy (herbidus) and well- watered 
(aquosus). Verres sent to King Antiochus to ask for (rogdre) 
the most beautiful vessels he had seen at his palace (apudeum). 
Philip subjugated (aubigere) the Aetolians (Aetdli)^ deserted 
[as they were] by the Romans, the only help to which they 
trusted. I see that I am deserted by those, who ought to have 
been the last to do so [= by whom it was least proper, con» 
venit\. Being (quum) in the straits (angustiae) in which I 
have shown him [to have been], he resolved to resign hia 
office. At that time they began (coeptum at) at Athens to 
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oh(K>se the archons (archontas, ace.pL) for ten yean, a cnstoin 
which remained seventy years. 

G. 825, 629 ; A. 62, 1 ; A. & S. 264, 12, 280, III. (1), 264, 8 ; B. 1252 ; 
H. 4a6, 5. 

234. Whichever way (qudcunque) we turn (se commovere^ 
Per^), we stumble against (offendere in) simpletons (stuUus) 
or scoundrels {improbus). However (tUut) things turn out 
{esse)^ remember to urge as an excuse (eoccusdre) my ill health 
(valetudo). No matter who it is (qulcunqiie) that reaches a 
high-position (fastlgium), [he] will become dizzy {verfLgifU 
corripl). We never return to our parents what we receive from 
them, nor will our children return to us what they receive from 
us. The maiden was of such extraordinary beauty {aded 
eximid formd) that in whatever direction {(pidcunque) she 
walked (incedere^ Impf,)^ she attracted {convertere) every* 
body's eyes. 

235. The last beJtfle of the war will never be effaced from 
(oblttterdre in) my mind, for I lost both [my] father and [my] 
uncle in it. The wall was torn down (diruere)y for it separated 
(dirimere) the city from the citadel. You are all of less value 
(pretium) than Albius and Atrius, for you have subjected 
(subncere) yourselves to them. The senate held a consultation 
{cdnsvUdre) about receiving Cybele, for a recent message had 
come that she was at Tarracina. 

236. Sestius was expected day before yesterday {nildiu8tertiti8\ 
but he has not come (304), so far as I know. None of the 
poets, so far as I have read them, has ever equalled the silliness 
cf Maevius. My competitors (competitor) — so far as they seem 
to be fixed (certus) — are Galba and Antonius. All my sister's 
children that I have seen have grey {caeaius) eyes. All the 
provinces, so far indeed (quidem) as they belong (ease) to the 
mainland, have been occupied by the enemy. 

G. 630-31 ; A. 66, 2 ; 67, 1, 6; A. & & 266 ; B. 129t 1295» 1219 ; H. 580. 
237* All men are persuaded (permMsum luxbere) that God is 
the master and regulator (moderdtor) of all thingSi and that 
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what happens, happens according to his will. Ambioiic ex 
borted the Nervii not to let this opportunity slip { praetermitteri 
= to let slip) of taking vengeance for (^ilcisct) the insults, 
whicii they had received from the Romans. Quintilian's pre- 
cept is excellent, [namely] that parents should do nothing 
(g 543, 4 ) that is unbecoming {/oedus) nor (§ 450) say [any 
thing] that is shameful to hear (§ 437). I beg you not to 
upare expense (sUmptvs) in anything that is necessary for your 
health. There is nothing more disgraceful than to carry on 
war with a man (w), with whom {qulcum) you have lived on 
intimate terms (familidriter). In the [case of] paintings, ii 
happens {usu venit) that those who-are unacquainted-with-the- 
art {inipei^Wi) relish (delectdn) and praise things that are not to 
be praised. There is nothing that cannot be bought, if you will 
g^ve as much as the seller (vinditor) wants. If it were not for 
merchants (§ 592, R. 1), there would be no exportation of the 
things (195, R. 4) in which we abound (§517, R. 3), nor impor- 
tation (invectio) of the things that we need. This [is what] I 
wonder at, that any man (§ 304) should so (ita) desire (velle) 
to destroy another, as to scuttle {perfordre) even the vesse* 
in which he himself is sailing {ndvigdre). He sent [word] to 
the dictator that he wanted another army to oppose {passive) to 
Hannibal. " Since the colonies have rebelled," isaid King George, 
'^ let us send commissioners (legdti) to rebuke, not to entreat 
them." I have found scarcely any one who did not think that 
what Caesar demanded ought to be granted, rather than have 
a iight [about it] (d^igndre). There is no one who has 
equalled Hannibal in hate [= the hate of Hanniball of the 
Romans. 

G. 633 folL ; A. 65, 2 ; A. & S. 264, 6 foil. ; B. 1207 ; H. 600. 

238* The enemy (pi.) sent cavalry first to draw out {Ulcere) 
oar men, and then to surround and attack them. The messen- 
gers, who were to bring the king the tidings that his son had 
fallen, were taken *(dtocer«) into the royal palace to set fortk 
(eocpdnere) to the king in person {ipse) what they had seen and 
beard ooncerniug the death of his son. The Carthaginians 
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sent ambassadors to Rome to congratulate the senate and 
people of Rome with a present of a golden wreatli, which wa« 
to be deposited (ponere) in the sanctuary (ceila) of Jupiter. 
There are people who forget favors (beneficium) received, be- 
cause they are asliamed of having received favors. The Mace- 
donians (Macedones) felled trees which were too large fof 
armed soldiers possibly to carry. Philistus, who imitated 
(/y*.) Thucy dides, deserves being counted among (mimerdre m, 
§ 384, R.) the great historians (historici), Afler almost the 
whole world (orbis terrdrum) was brought into-a state-of-pacifi« 
cation (pdcdre), the Roman empire was too great for it to be 
possible that it should be subjugated by a foreign power. The 
Roman race {g^ns) is one {is) that cannot (jieaclre) stay 
(qui^cere) beaten (vincere). 

How few are those {quotusquisqfie est) who say that 
pleasure is not (§ 446) a blessing. You will find people who 
think more (§ 379) of their safety than of the state. Miltiades 
was [a man] of wonderful affability, so that no one was so 
humble as not to have free access to him (tise: patet aditus). 
An old man hasn't anything even to hope for {ne . . . quidem)^ 
I am not ignorant that there are some who have stated (trddere) 
that Carthage was taken the year before. I meet many (/>/tl« 
riml) f»eople every day ; for many are the gentlemen (optimtsi 
vir) who come here for the sake of [their] health. I know not 
what to answer, except this one thing, that I am sorry for 
what I have done (/actum). 

G. 636 ; A. 65, 2 ; A. & S. 264, 8 ; B. 1251 ; H. 617, 518, II. 

239. After the battle of Allia {AllUnals) a great number of 
Romans fled to Veji, where they thought that they were safer 
than at Rome. Against the Tarentines, who live {esse) id 
Lower Italy, w^ar was declared by the Romans for having done 
wrong to {injuria afficere) the ambassadors of the RomaoR. 
Miserable old man ! not to have perceived in so long a life that 
death is to be despised. The senators of Rome, thinking that 
they would never be free from machinations {sine tnmdils esse) 
10 long as Hannibal was alive {AbL Abs.), sent ambassadors to 
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Biihj^nia (y) to demand of PrUsias that he should put him tc 
death. The creditor turned {ijicere) the poor-fellow out of 
house [and home], although he had not yet buried {efferre) his 
father. Nero, althougli he was [a man] of unbounded de- 
bauchery, wap indisposed (languere) [but] three times, all-told 
(i/wmint)), in (jyer) fourteen years, Atticus, wanting the com- 
munity set free, paid-t lie-cash {numerdre) out of {de) his own 
[purse]. The rascal ! (homo nequam) not to have awaited (eau- 
tpectdre) your convenience (commodum). 

I wrote ill-reply (rescrlbo) that I was worse, and that on that 
account I wanted her to come to me at once. Massinissa com- 
plained that Scipio had not attacked Syphax at once, for he 
knew to a certainty (certum habere) that he would go over 
(deficere) to the Carthaginians. 

Cato, who could have held Sicily without any trouble (nuUd 
neyotiO)^ and to whom, if he had held it, all the conservatives 
(born) would have flocked («g c^htferre)^ set out from Syrar 
cuse day before yesterday (nUdhistertius), At the first watch, 
Fabius gave a signal to those who were in the citadel {arx) and 
who had the harbor in charge {custodia portus). 



ZOXIL Otjcot and Causal Sentences. 

Q. 524 foil.; A. 70, 5 ; A. & S. 206 (14); B. 1258 ; £L 654. 

140. That there Is a God we conclude {efficere) from the fact 
that the belief in {opinio) God is innate in all. You have don« 
me a great {superL ) favor {grdtum facere) in writing me what 
las happened in the city. It was a gift (miim/s) of fortune 
that Atticus was born in the city, in which was the seat (domi' 
cilium) of the empire of the world ; it was a proof {specimen) 
of his good sense {prudeiitia) that he was dear to the Atheni- 
ans above all others (§ 317). Children do well to keep nothing 
secret from {celdre) their parents. Nothing destroyed the 
maritime cities [of] Carthage and Corinth more than that, in 
[their] desire for trade and navigation, they had given up 
{relinquere) agriculture {agrdrum ctUttis) and arms. The 
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oircunstaiice that Isocrates was hindered (§§ 547-51) from 
speaking in public by the \reakness (trifirmitds) of his voice 
did not prevent him from being considered a distinguished 
orator. As for your exhorting me to be hopeful {spem habere) 
of recovering my former prosperity, T-would-have-you-to-know 
(sc^to) that the condition of the state is now such that we must 
fear that it will soon succumb to the machinations (tnsidiae) 
of the revolutionists (maU), 

G. 538 foil.; A. 63, 1 ; A. ft S. 273, 5; B. 1250; H. 520. 

241. Most seafarers (nauta) of antiquity were at first [== in the 
beginning] pirates {plrdta), because piracy (pirdtica) was not 
regarded as a crime (§ 350). Seeing that (quoniam) the life 
which we enjoy is short, we ought to make our memory (§ 363) 
as long as possible. Admirably {dlvlmts^ comp. § 441 end) 
does Plato call pleasure a bait (esca) for ( Gen,) the bad, because 
by it men are caught as fish (pi.) by the hook (hqmt^). We 
read that Mithridates hated the Romans because by their 
arrival his power had been diminished. Suetonius tells [usj 
that Caesar pulled down a country-house (vUla) which had been 
built at great expense, because it did not suit him as well-as-he- 
could-have-desired (ex sententidy ex voluntdte). We have been 
warned (admonere) to be on our guard (cavere) against being 
canofht up (eoccipere) by highwaymen, because they will get 
(§ 515) to the place which we are making for (petere) sooner 
than we can. Fabius Maximus did not wish his son to be made > 
consul, not that he lacked-confidence-in {diffldere with daU) hit 
distinguished virtues, for he was an excellent man — but in order 
tha^i this high office should not be kept up {continudre) in one 
family. I wish you would write to me what answer-he-has- 
given {respondere) in my case {de me)^ not that his pircnise 
will do (§515) me any good, but because I shall be able to say 
that there is nothing that I have not tried (§ 634). The [de- 
cision of the] struggle (certdmen) was doubtful (anceps), rather 
(magis) because the enemy had made a sudden charge than 
because he was a match in strength {vlree), A captive h iving 
{quum) gone from the camp by permission {voluntas) of Han^ 
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niba., returned soon aflcr wards, because, as he fiiaid, he liad 
forgotten something. The king would not make peace becauB« 
he thought that the Aetolians would never keep quiet. 

ZOIV Conrelative Sentences. 

G. 645-6; A. 22; A. & S. 206, 16; B. 706 foil.; H. 458. 

S42. They say that Plato had the same view {idem sentire^ § 45», 
A. 2) of the eternal-existence {astern itds) of the soul (amm{'«, 
PI.) as Pythagoras. As you sow (sementem facere^ § 236), eo 
shall you reap {metere), Marcellus had taken it into his head 
{in animum inducere) that nobody was as good a raatcli (tarn 
par) for Hannibal as himself. Esteem other men as highly as 
you wish to be esteemed by them. Citizens are usually of th« 
same character (talis) as the leading-men in the state. Afle^ 
Hannibal had fled from home, he called his brother Mago to 
him, and when the Punics {Paenl) heard of it (reseUcere^ 
§ 612), they visited {afficere) Mago with the same punishment 
as his brother. Hannibal had not supposed that so many 
nations in Italy would revolt {deficere) as did revolt after the 
battle of Cannae (Cann^naia), You have stained {aspergere) 
your character [= yourself] with a great blot (labes) by 
charging {inaimuldre) that innocent old man with crimes such 
as no one will ever believe him to have committed. We have 
an amount (tantum) of leisure that it has not been our good 
fortune to have {contingit alicul) for a long time. 

The better a man is, the harder it is for him to [= with the 
more difficulty does he] suspect (su^icdrl) that others are knaves 
{improbus)* The more a man is furnished {arndtus) with vir- 
\,ne%j the more is he to be reverenced {colere). Every learned 
pian is [proportionally] modest. As I live, what my sister and 
I have told you, is true. As I live, my brother and myself will 
never desprt ypi;. Kuma Pompilius was a man deeply-learned 
{edtisuUisaimns) for that age in all divine and human law. If 
you will write to me how you are, it will be the greatest possi* 
ble fa^or to me (§ 645, R. 6). The Romans acted prudently 
I as far as that was possible] in so rasb ftQ ni^46rt^H^ng. 
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XCV. Comparative Sentences with Qnam. 
G. 647 ; A. 64, 5 ; A. & S. 256, 264, 4 ; B. 897 ; H, 417, 1, 6. 496. 8. 

fl3. The causes of events excite (movere) me more than tlie 
events themselves. He said that the causes of events excited 
him more than the events themselves. I am desirous of hear- 
ing Stephanus, a higher authoi-ity (locuples auctor) than Casau- 
bon himself I give myself up to Catullus, a poet of greater 
elegance (venusttts) than any of [his] contemporaries (aeqiidlisy 
Have you ever used a better ink (atrdmentum) than mine ? 
No castle is so lofty (excelsus) that a donkey (asellus) laden 
with gold cannot ascend to (in) it. It was evident that the 
tumult was too violent to be quieted (seddre). There was no 
desertion {trdnaitionem facere)^ because they had already com- 
mitted crimes too great {magna delinqicere) to be possibly for- 
given. Kot less than twenty thousand men were killed or 
taken prisoners. [He was] not less than forty years old [when] 
he married. He advanced too incautiously for [his] time of 
life (aetds), for he was by that time {jam) sixty years old, and 
ten years older than his colleague. Agamemnon slew [his] 
daughter Iphigenia, than whom there never was a lovelier 
maiden in all Greece. I have read Charles's last novel {fdhula\ 
than which I can imagine {mihi substituere) nothing more 
absurd. 

ZCVL dratio Obliqua. 

Remark. — The teacher is advised to make his own exercises in Oratio 
Obliqua from the classical texts. The exercises given here are intended 
only as specimens. They can be multiplied by throwing the Exercises 
already given into Indirect Discourse. This is specially recommended 
for the Conditional Sentence. 

A. Oratio Obliqua into Oratio Recta. 

244 (1.) Leg! scrlptum: esse avem quae platalea nominaretur; 
eam sibi cibum quaerere advolantem ad eas aves quae se in 
mare mergerent ; quae quum emersissent piscemque cepissent 
nsque eo premere earum capita mordicus, dum illae captum 
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ftmitterent, in quod ipsa invadit. Eadem haec avis scrlbiiaf 
coDchis sc fiolere coinplere easque qunm stomach! calore con* 
coxerit evomere atque ita eligere quae sunt (§ 630, R. 2) esca- 
lenta. Cic. Nat. Deor., ii. 124. 

(2.) Romalus [raptS,s Sabinas] doccbat patrum id superbia 
JBCtum, qui connubium finitimis negassent. Illas tamen in 
matrimonio, in societate fortunarum omnium civitatisque et quo 
nihil clrius hUmano geneii sit, liberum fore. Mollirent modo 
Iras et quibus fors corpora dedisset, daront animos. Saepe ex 
injuria postmodum gratiam ortam, eoque melioribua usuras 
virls quod adnisurus pro se quisque sit, ut parentium etiam 
patriaeque expleat desiderium. Li v., L 9. 

(3.) Idoneos nactus homines per quos ea, quae veliet, ad 
[Pomp6jum] perferrentur, [Caesar] petit quoniam Pompei 
mandata ad se detulerint ne graventur sua quoque ad eum 
postulata deferre, si (§ 462) parvo labore magnas controversias 
toliere possint ; sibi semper primam reiptiblicae fuisse digni- 
tatem vitaque potiorem. Doluisse quod populi Romani bene- 
ficium sibi ab iniraicis extorqueretur. Tamen banc jacturam 
honoris sui reiptiblicae causa aequo animo tullsse. [At] tota 
Italia delectus haberi, retineri legiones duo quae ab se sint 
abdActae. Quonam haec omnia nisi ad suam perniciem perti- 
nere ? Caesar, B. C. i. 9. 

(4.) Concurrebant legati centuriones tribuniquo militum ; nS 
dubitaret proelium committers Omnium esse militum para- 
tiasimos animos ; quod si iniquitatera loci timeret, datum iii 
tamen aliquo loco pugnandi facultatem, quod certc inde deco- 
dendum esset Afranio nee sine aqua permanere posset • . • 
(Caesar respondit) . . . ctir vulnerari pateretur optime de aS 
meritos milites? Ctir forttinam penclitaretur? 

Caesar, B. C. L '• 2. 



(5.) Loquitur Afranius: non esse aut ipsis aut militibua 
BuccSnscndum quod fidem erga imper3torem suum conservlyQ^ 
%'oluerint, sed satis jam iectsse officio satisque supplicii tulfcse ; 
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ituqae se vict5s coniiteri ; oHlre atqae obsecr&re, st qu! locus 
misericordiae rellnquatur, ne ad ultimum supplicium pr6gred1 
necesse habeant. Ad ea Caesar respondit . • . provinciis exc& 
derent exercitumque dimitterent ; si id sit factum (§ 657, R.) 
ee nociturum nemiDL Caesar, B. C. I 84, 85. 

(6.) Ad ea addidit preces ne se innoxiam invidia Hieronyinl 
cdiiflagrare sinerent. Nihil se ex regno illius praeter exsiliura 
viri habere ; neque forttinara suam eandem vivo HieronymS 
fiiisse quam sordris neque interfecto eo causam eandem esse. 
Quid ? quod, si Andranodoro c6nsilia proc^sslssent, ilia cum 
viro fuerit regnattira, sibi cum ceteris serviendum. Si quia 
Zoippo niintiet interfectum Hieronymnm ac liberatas Syractisas, 
cai dubium esse quin extempld cdnsc^nsurus sit navem atqae 
in patriam redittirus ? At enim periculi quidem nihil ab s& 
tim.ere : invisam tamen stirpem regiam esse. Ablegarent ergo 
procul ab Syracusis et asportari Alexandriam juberent. Turn 
omissis pro se precibus, puellis ut saltem parcerent orare Insti- 
tit a qua aetate etiam hostes iratos abstinere; ne tyrann6« 
nlciscendo scelera ipsi imitSrentnr. Liv., xxiv. 26. 

(7.) Ilium eqnitem ajebant sex dierum spatio tr&nscui-rlsse 
longittidinem Italiae, et eo die cum Hasdrubale in Gallia signia 
collatis pugn&sse, quo eum castra adversus sese in Aptilift 
posita habere Hannibal credidtsset. Nomen Neronis satis fuisse 
ad continendum in castris Hannibalem ; Hasdrubalem vero 
qua alia re quam adventH djus obrutum atque exstinctum esse ? 
itaque iret alter cdnsal sublirais currtl multijugis, si vellet, 
equis ; flno equo per urbem verum triumphum vehi Neronem- 
que, etiam si pedes incedat, vel parta eo beilo vel spretft ed 
trinmpho gloria memorabilem fore. Liv., xxviii. 9, 

B. Oratio Recta into Oratio Obliqua. 

(1.) Coraparate nunc cum illorum superbia me hominem 
novum. Quae illi audire et legere solent eorum partem vidi, 
alia egomei gessi; quae illi literis, ea ego militando didici 
Nunc vos existum^te, facta an dicta pluris sint. Ac sJ jam 
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ex patribas Albinl et Bestiae quaeri posset, mene an illos ex Rfl 
gigni malueriut, quid responsuros creditis, nisi sese liberos quam 
optumos volulflse ? , . Pltlra dicerem si timidis virtutera verba 
adderent. Sail., B. J. 85. 

(2.) Nolite pati me nepotem Massinissae fHistra a voble 
(auxilium petere . . . Ego eis f inibus ^jectus sum, quos majoribus 
mels populus Uonianus dedit, unde pater et avus mens t&nS 
voblscum expulere Syphacera et Carthaginian ses. Hticine, Mi- 
cipsa pater, beneficia tua evasore ut quern tu parem cum liberis 
tuis regniqne participem fecisti is.potissimum stirpis tuae ex- 
stinctor sit ? Nunqnam familia nostra quieta erit ? Sem- 
perne in sanguine, ferro, fuga versabimur ? Sail., B. J. 14. 

(3.) (M. Petronius multis jam vulneribus acceptis) : Quo- 
mam, inquit, me una vobiscum servare non possum, vestrae 
quidem . certe vitae pr6spiciam, quos cupiditate glorlae ad- 
dtictus in periculum dedtixi, vos data facultate vobis c6nsulite. 
(Conantibus auxiliari suls) Frustra, inquit, meae vitae sub- 
venire conamini quem jam sanguis viresque deficiunt. Proind« 
abite dum est facultas vosque ad legionem recipite. 

Caes., B. G. viL 61 

XCVn. Orttio Obliqua. 

G. 651 foil. ; A. 67 ; A. & S. 266, 2 ; B. 1295 j H. 528. 

245. The senate said that they did not see any reason at all 
why (nihil cur) the welfare- of-the-state should be intrusted to 
soldiers, who had deserted their comrades (commilttones) in 
battle. The Roman general said that Hannibal had not 
attacked his camp because he was lying-torpid (torpere) owing 
to an error, which would not last long {diuturnum esse). Mago 
was afraid that the Ligui-ians (Ligures) themselves, perceiving 
that the Punics were evacuating {relinquere^ Pass, oonstruction) 
[taly, would go over {deficere) to those, in whose power they 
soon {mox) would be. Hieronymus asked the Roman ambas^ 
padors sneeringly [per jocum) what luck {fortuna) they had 
had {esse) at Cannae; for [what] the ambassadors of Hannibal 
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told [Mm was] scarcely credible ; he (§ 629, R. 3) wished to 
know what was the truth in order to determine which (§ 315) 
side (partes) to take (sequl). 

Amyntas informed the soldiers that the commandant (prae- 
tor) of Egypt had fallen in battle, that the Persian array was 
both without a leader and weak (invalidics)^ that the Egyptians, 
always hostile to their commandants, would regard (aestimare) 
them [= Amyntas and his men] as allies. Compelled by 
necessity they cried out that he might lead them whithersoever 
he thought good (videtur). 

The consul made (habere) a speech [in which he said] that 
people were mistaken if they thought that the senate had still 
(etiamtum, § 663, R. 3) any power (posse) in the state, that 
as for the Roman Knights (equites vero) they should pay 
(poends dare) for the day on which they met armed on the 
Capitoline hill (cUv'us) [and] that the time had come for those 
who had been in fear — he meant (dlc^at) forsooth (videlicet) 
the conspirators — to avenge themselves. 

216. Caesar was confident that if he seized (occupdre) and 
fortified (communire) that mound (tumulus)^ he would cut off 
(intercludere) .[his] opponents (adversdril) from the town and 
the bridge and all the provisions (commedtus) that they had 
collected in (cdnferre in) the town. Inflamed (inc^sits) with 
anger and excited (commovere) by the danger, King Porsenna 
threatened Mucins Scaevola with (mindrl alicul aliqidd) fire 
and death, if he did not speedily (propere) disclose (apenre) 
all the conspiracy. Cicero said that if Caesar did not kill any- 
body, and did not take away anything from anybody, he would 
be liked (dUigere) most by those who feared him most. I told 
him that I could not take the young man to my heart (cow*- 
plector)^ unless I was absolutely certain (mihi explordtnm est) 
that he was a friend to the conservatives (bonl). 

They said that, if they had him for consul, their fortunes 
would be better. They said that if they knew that the Romans 
would pardon them, they would not refuse to give themsolves 
op (in potestdtem aliedjut ae trddere). 
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I think that if Philip of Macedon had not been insiruci«d 
(§ 333, 11. 1) in the military science of the Greeks, he would 
not have defeated the Greeks at Chaeronea. Yibias said that 
those who talked about peace and surrender (dedUio) did not 
remember what they would have done, if they had the Romani 
in [their] power. Pollio is very much mistaken in thinki\ig 
(e^xistimare) that if Caesar had lived longer, his memoirs (com- 
mentdru) would have been rewritten (rescribo). It seems that 
if they had abstained from bloodshed (caedes) they could have 
reached the royal pavilion. I beg you to remember that you 
could never have attained your [present] position {digmtds)^ 
if you had not followed ifi^) my counsels. 

G. 659 foil.; A. 67, 2 ; A. & 8. 263, R. 6 ; B. 1303 ; H. 532, a 
J47. They asked, if there was war in the province, why they 
were quiet, if the war was at an end {debeUdtum est\ why they 
were not carried back to Italy ? He said that he did not doubt 
that Spain was Caesar's; that Caesar was so enraged that 
Metellus came very near being killed, if that had been done, 
there would have been a great massacre {caedes) ; that it was 
not done, not because Caesar was not naturally cruel, but because 
he thought clemency was the popular [course] ; that, if he lost 
the enthusiastic-support (sttuiium) of the people he would 
be cruel, because he would not have anything to gain by kind« 
ness. They said that if both consuls with their armies were 
before (ad) Nola, they would not for all that (tame?!) be more 
of a match {magis pares) for Hannibal than they had been at 
Cannae ; much less (nedum with Suhj.) could one praetor with 
a few raw {paucl et novl) soldiers protect the town. The Punica 
strove {nUi) to take the Roman general alive, but he attacked 
(invddere) them so fiercely, that he could not have been spared 
(§208), unless they had been willing to lose many more of their 
men. The Oampanians sent envoys to Hannibal to announce 
(§ 632) that the consuls were a day's march off [and] that, if 
hi did not hasten to their aid {propere subvenlre), Capua would 
get {venire) into the power of the enemy. They ordered hint 
to be taken (ducere) to prison, if he could not give security 
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{vas, vadis). Syphax said that if Scipio did not keep his army 
away (abstinere) from Africa, it would be necessary for him to 
fight (dlmicdre) for the land, in which he was born {gigno). 
The prisoners told the king that he would find out vhethef 
they were brave or no, if he were general of the Athenians 
[and] Chares general of the Macedonians 

ZOVHL Participial Sentences. 
G. 667 foil. ; A. 72, 1 ; A. & S. 274, 8 ; B. 1350 ; H. 577-9. 

848. When we behold the heaven [s], we are certain that the 
world is the work of God. As the consul was hastenmg Ifea- 
tlndre) to Rome the enemy overtook (cdnsequl) his army 
While Cinna was lording [it] in Italy, the greater part of the 
nobility fled to Sulla in [= into] Achaia. After the consul 
had got possession of great booty, he returned to camp. After 
Tarquin had been exiled (pello) from Rome, Brutus was chosen 
consul. Lucius Cornelius Scipio received the surname of 
Asiatieus, because he had conquered Asia after the example of 
[his] brother, who was called Africanus for having subjugated 
(domdre) Africa. Democritus threw away (prdjicere) [his] 
wealth (dlvitiae) because he thought it a burden to [= of] a 
good mind. I never drink unless I am thirsty (sitire) ; many 
mon drink without being thirsty. The Stoics change the words 
without changing the things [= although they do not change]. 
Although Paullus Aemilius dissuaded [from it] Terentius Varro 
littacked the Carthaginians. The Greeks of Europe surrounded 
with cities the sea-coast {ora maritima) of Asia, which they had 
taken in war. What general [= who among generals] is so 
crazy (vecors) as to think that victory will perch on his lap 
[= fly down, devoldrey into his (dat.) bosom] without his 
doing anything? After taking Thermopylae, Xerxes immedi- 
ately set out for Athens, and, as no one defended it, he destroyed 
(vastdre) it by fire (incendium), after killing the priests found 
on the Acropolis (arx). Lucretius triumphed over the Aequi- 
ans and Volscians whom he had conquered, and as he was 
triimphing [his] legions followed [him]. It was announced 
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to Q. Cincinnatus as he was ploughing tlat he had been made 
dictator. No one observes the moon except (nisi) when it ii 
m eclipse (labordre). 



MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 

ZCIX. To. 

tl9> Romulus marched out {egredior) with all [his] forces, and 
commanded a part of the soldiers to lie in ambush (subsldere in 
fnsidils). It is not right (fas) for you to do that. It is the 
peculiar mark (proprium) of a well-constituted mind {aninms) 
to rejoice in prosperity {bonae res) and to grieve (dotere) over 
the opposite {contrdriae, i. e. res). Gajus Duilius was the first 
to conquer the Funics (Poenl) on the sea (cldssis). I was 
hired {conduco) to cook [and] not to be beaten {ydpuldre). If 
there had been any one {quisquam^ § 304) to dissuade {revo- 
care) me from so dastardly {turpissimus) a course (cdnsiUum), 
I should either have fallen (occumbere) honorably or should 
be living as a conqueror to-day. You will do me a very 
great favor [pergrdtum facere) to send me the third volume 
{tomxis) of Tennyson's poems. I am going to take up my 
lodgings {habitdre) at my uncle's. To think that you should 
have- envied a man who had loaded you with benefits I You 
have done well to hide your life from the foolish rabble. 
There is nothing to prevent your friends from coming to your 
aid, unless perhaps they are afraid of an ambush. The Car- 
thaginian senators said that Hannibal had not crossed the Alps 
to wage war on the Tarentines. What {quae) you are doing 
(agitdre) [so] inconsiderately (temere) is [merely] to (§ 429, 
R. 2) betray the Roman people [and] give (trddere) the vio- 
lory to Hannibal. It is hard to tell which was to blame (awc- 
toreyn esse) for overthrowing the state. There is no one — to my 
knowledge — that would have received (suscipere) you more cor« 
dially. The Greek language lends-itself-more-readily (facilem 
esse) to the composition (diiplicdre) of words. 



CdpioLC flumen trdnaierufU •< 
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2M. O. Without. 

I. After a Positive Sentence, 

(Z. The troops crossed the river wrrHOUT making any objeotiou 

''I, nihil dubitantSa. 

2. neque quidquam dubitavh^nL 

3. nvUa interpositd dubitatidne. 

4. sine uUd dubitatidne. 

b. Divide your troops without weakening them. 

Ita divide copids ut non {n^) debUitea. 

c, lie divided my troops without dividing his own. 

ifcds dlvlsit copias cum suds non dlvideret (divlsisset) {suU 

non dlvisls), 

II. After a Negative Sentence. 

a. You cannot cross the river without dividing your forces. 

-„ ■ . . ..(l. nisi copids diviseris, 

/numen transire non poteris ^ ^ . . J^, . 

^ i 2. nisi divisis copiu. 

b. No army can be divided without being weakened. 

XT 11 .. ju . ■-- ^ ^\\. quiniis) debUitetur. 

Niulus exercUus divtm potest i ^ ^^ .^ ^-r.,--.-^ 

^ (2. ut non debilitetur, 

251. Is it true liberality to give money without depriving one's 
self of any comfort (commodmn) ? We cannot let him go 
without giving him a reward. Nature has given us life as a loan 
{mutuum dare) without fixing (dlcere) a day [for repajrment]. 
During the war with Pompey (Pomp^dnus) nothing happened 
without my foretelling it. Terentius Varro, without waiting for 
his colleague's aid, joined battle. That certainly would never 
have occurred to me {mihi in menteni venire) without being 
reminded [of it]. The precepts of ai*t are of little avail to 
form an orator without the assistance of {Part.) nature. Can 
you condemn L. Cornelius without condemning also the act of 
GajusMarius? He departed without accomplishing his mii- 
Bion. Show yourself worthy of being believed {fideni habee^ 
I believe) without swearing. Gorgias lived-fuU (coriplere) 107 
years without relaxing (cessdre) in bis enthusiasm (studium) 
for (Gen.) literature. Charles lived many years with his 

11 
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mother and sister without ever having had a difficulty {slmti^ 
tOd) with them. That you shoul4 have written {dare) so mauy 
letters to Corinth without wnting any (qmim millds) to me J 
Who ever saw a man presented {Pres. Inf.) with a wreath 
{corona) without a city having been taken, or a camp of the 
enemy fired ? 

352. Snlla withdrew {reducere) his forces without firing {sxiccen^ 
dere) the tower. Can one-of-the-two (§ 306) armies be sent to 
Rome without raising the siege of {omittere) Capua ? Fulvius 
roi5eived (partic.) the letter, and (§ 667, K. 1), without opening 
{resolvere) it, laid it down. He was three miles off without any 
of the enemy having perceived it [= when not yet any of the 
enemies had perceived]. The general thought that he would 
not be a match for such a mass of the enemy without sending 
for (accio) auxiliary troops. A vast swarm (vis ingina) of 
locusts {locusta) filled (complere) all the country around Capua 
without it appearing {cdnstare) whence they came {advenlre), 

CI. Tenses in Letters. 

253. The Roman letter-writer not unfrequently puts himself in the pod' 
lion of the receiver, more especially at the beginning and at the end of 
the letter, often in tlie phrase " I have nothing to write." Tliis permuta- 
♦ tion of tenses is never kept up long, and applies only to temporary gitw. 
fttions, never to general statements. 

Table of Permutations. 

Bcrlbo, ' / am miting^ becomes scrlbcbam 

/ toiite, scrlpsi, 

gcripsl, / have written^ scrlpscram, 

/ wj'ote^ scripscrani, 

or remains unclianged. 
scrlbam, IshaUwnte, scrip tdrus eram 

The adverbial designations of time rcniam unchanged— or 

Hen, yesterday ^ becomes prldie, 

liodie, to-day^ quO die hfls UttcrOs dedl, dabam, 

eras, to-mo)ToWy posterO die, postrldiB. 

251. Although I really [satie) have no news, ytt, as I am send- 
insr my servant back to Komc, I must write (Ger,) 8omethin<r 
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to you. After having been (quum) with Pompey and at his 
house, I am setting out for Brundusium. Ten days aftei 
(postquam) leaving you {ab cUiqud discedere)^ I scratch off 
{exarare) this note {hoc lUteruldrum) before day. I have 
nothing to write and sleep oppresses {urguere) me. I have 
written to you what I think is impending, and I am now 
awaiting a letter from-you {tuus). 

I write this letter at the tenth hour, immediately after {statim 
vt) reading your letter. I will give it to the postman (label' 
Idriua) to-morrow. Your letter, and the expectation of a letter 
from you, are still {adhuc) keeping (tenere) me at Thessalonica. 
It is just (ipse) thirty days to-day (quum has dabam lUteras) 
that {per quos) I have received no [letter] from you. A spell 
of sickness (incommoda valetiXdo)^ from which I have not yet 
recovered {emergo\ and {et — et) waiting for {eoMpectdtio) Pomp- 
tinius, of whom not even a rumor has reached-me {venire) yet 
{adhuc)y have been detaining me for more than eleven days 
[= are detaining me the twelfth day] in Brundusium. We are 
travelling {iter cdnficere) by a hot {aeatuosibs) and dusty road 
{via)' I wrote {dare) yesterday from Ephesus ; I write {dare) 
this [letter] from Tralles. I think that I shall be in my prov- 
ince the first of August {Sextllis). We are hastening to the 
camp, which is two-days*-journey {bidul) off. I am desirous 
{cupere) of making out {facere) a longer letter, but there is 
nothing to write about^ and I cannot make fun {jocdri) by rea« 
son of {prae) [my] anxiety {cura), I will send postmen to 
you to-morrow, and I think (present) that they will arrive 
^ventre) before our [friend] Sau%'us. To-day, February the 
2d [= February the 2d, on which day I write (dare) thij» 
letter], I am expecting the women in [my] Formian [villa], 
whither I have returned from Capua. Although when you 
read (subj,) this letter I think that I shall {/ore ut) know what 
bas been done (agere) at Brundusium, nevertheless I am ha^ 
rassed (angor) by hourly (singuldrum hordrum) expectation, 
and am wondering that not even a breath of rumor (nihil ne — 
quidem^ § 404) ) e been brought [to me]. For there is 9 
strange silence. 



VOCABULARY. 



^T" Thin Yocabalary is intended to serve as a supplement and not as a sabttttate 
otherwise tne- exercise-book woald defeat its own ends. Hence the absence of iafleo 
tions, prepositions, namerals, and the omission of phrases and idioms explained in tlM 
appropriate sections of the grammar. 



Abandoned (= wretch), 

perdUus. 
abstain, (tti) oMinXre. 
abound* abunddrt. 
absence, in my, abeenU mS. 
absurdi abturdut. 
abondanoe, aJbundaniku 
accept, (uxApere. 
acceptable, grUtui. 
accident, cUsut. 
accomplish, eSr^fleere^ per- 

,ficen. 
accuse, aedUSre, arguere, 
accttfier, occOsSUjt, 
Achaean. AehaiL 
ache, dtiUnr. 
acknowledge (= confess) 

aoom, gJoM, 
acqnit, absolwrt, 
act, ^igtre^ facen, 
actor, hJUMo, 
actually, rl fOrd, 
tAd^ addere, acUieen, 
admire, admlrdH, 
admirable, mirus, nOrdU- 

admit, eofncMere. 
admonish, admonhr*^ mO' 

nUre, 
adorn, omdre, 
adulterer, atfu/fer. 
advance, prdgredlt prM- 

dere. 
advantage, eommodum, 
advice. o^U^m. 
advise, fuddHre, 
afEability, eOmUdt. 
affair, rdf, negWivm. 
afford. praOUrt, 
afraid, to be, mstuen^ U- 

*nit€f Mrirl. 



afterwards, posi^ potted^ 
poethdc, 

age, (utda (time of life), 
tempera (times). 

agreeable^^rtUiM, JOcundtti. 

aid, auaDUium, opB^ opera, 

aid, to, adjuvdre, 

air,d9r. 

alive, tUvut, 

all, (wuiltf. 

alleviate, tevdre. 

ally, soHua, 

almost, prape^ferh 

alone, el^us. 

already, iom. 

alsO|Q^og^, S444. 

altar, dra. 

alter, mtttdn, 

always, semper. 

Amazons, Amazonee. 

ambassador, Ugdttu^ Drdtor 

ambush, insidiae. 

ancestors, mc^fSrif. 

ancient, anOgtau, 

and, et, -que, atgue, 1 477 foil. 

anger, im; irdeundia (an- 
gry temper). 

angry, Irdtue; to be a., 
IrdsiA, 

anguish, do&w*. 

announce, nAntidre. 

annojrance, tnolesHa. 

another, alius, alter^ 1 806. 

answer, to, to make a., re- 
sponiiire. 

ant,/ormIca. 

Antony, AniOnius, 

any, uUus i% 804), gtOtiU 
(any yon choose). 

ape, Amia, tUndus. 

appear, appdrire ; (to seem) 

appearance, speeiis. 



apple, mdhtm; pOmum 

(any edible frait). 
apply (to address one*s self 

to), adire, 
appoint (create), dleere^ 

credre. 
approach, (sabst.) adUw. 
approach, to, appropUtgudre 

acddere, adventare. 
approve, probdre, appro-. 

bare, 
Arabians, Arabie* 
arm, to, oiwiArs. 
arm, bracchium, mamm, 
armor-bearer, omAger. 
arms, armo. 
army, exereUue. 
arrest, comprehendere, 
arrival, advent, 
arrive, advenlre^ perverUrt 
arrow, sagiUa. 
art, arf. 

artifice, arsy dolus. 
ashamed, to be, pudtL 
ashes, <Anis. 
ask, petere^ rogdre ; to la- 

qnire, guaero, interrogtk 

See p. 68. 
ass, asinus, 
assemble, eonverOre. 
assist, adUuvdre, 
assistance, auxUium. 
associate, «o0ittf. 
assume, sUmere, 
assuredly, eertb^ pn^eeto, 
astonished, to be, mlrdH, 
Athenian, AOOnUnsls. 
Athens, AtMnae, 
attack, impetus. 
attack, to, odorlrl. 
attain, adipisH, amgtO, oSn 

sequl. 
audacity, ondiMa. 
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anat, (fa'Jier*8 sifiter) a- 
tnita; (mother's sister) 
mfUeriera. 

tnthor, auetor. 

aaihority, auctdrifds ; an- 
thoritieg, mcu/istrStU* 

avarice, avSHtia. 

avariclooi, avdrvt. 

avenge, vldsdl 

avoid, r1«Fr«. 

aze, fecHfis. 

azisiorij. 

B. 

Baby, if^dns. 

back| tergutn, dorsum, 

bad, malus; improbus (un- 
toward, nanghly). 

bag, y«ra. 

ball, pi/a. 

banisA, tx vrbe, ex <flvitJU 
peOere. 

bank (or a river), r^pa. 

banquet, comUvium^ epulae. 

barber, tdnwr, 

bare, nSdus. 

bark, to, latrSre. 

bark (of a tree), eortex 
(outer), liber (inner). 

barren, steriUs, 

base, turpis. 

bat, vespertUlo, 

bathe, lavSre. 

battle, pugna ; prodhnn 
(engagement) ; to Join 
b., proelium committere. 

\)e,este. 

be witnout, car^re, 

beam, ^roAf. 

bear, ferre, portSre. 

bear (subst.) tirtw, urea, 

beard, (arte. 

beaet, hestia ; tHua (gretii 
beast). 

beat, verberdre^ eaedere ; to 
bo beaten, vSpuldre 
(comic) ; (to vanqaifh) 
vineere. 

beaTitifal,lw;cA«r, formSeut. 

beanty, pulchritHdo. 

become, to, ^«y^. 

become, to (= be becom- 
ingOt dedire. 



bed, leetue: to go to b., 

eubUum Irt. 
b^e^apie. 
be&ll, aeddere ; contingen 

(of good lack). 
before, ante^ anted^ antehde. 
beg, drdre, rogdre, petere. 
beget, gignere, parere. 
beggar, tnendlcua. 
begin, ineijitre; eoepisse^ 

intr. with inf. 
beginning, iniUum. 
behold, eontempldrl. 
belief, ./f<^. 
believe, crMere. 
belly, venter^ cUvus. 
bend./e<;^0. 
beneficent « ben^fieue. 
benefit. ben^/Mum. 
bereave, privdre ; orbdre. 
beeiege, obHd^e; oppu- 

gndre (ae^anlt). 
best, optimus. 
bestow, d<ire, iribuere, db- 

ndre. 
betake one's self, si edn- 

jSTTe, 

betray, prdders. 
better, m^/ior. 
beware, cavlre. 
\iid.,Jubire, imperdre. 
big, magnvs, grandis, 
bind, ffinclre. 
bird, ovif. 
bitch, eanis. 
bitter, acerbus (opp. to 

mUis)^ amdrus (opp. to 

dtUds) ; bitter enemy, 

acerbus IrUmlcus^ iniml' 

cUsimus. 
black, niger. 
blame, to, reprehendere; 

vituperdre, 
blame (fault), victim, culpa. 
bleed, sanguinemfundere, 
blessed, bedtus. 
blessing (boon), bonum ; to 

be a blesBlng = to be of 

use. 
blind, (adj.) eaecue, 
blindness, eaeeUds. 
blood, sanguit ; 

(sued). 



bloom, to, jUIHre. 

blow, v^ga. 

blows, verbera, 

boast, to, glMOA. 

bold, uuddx, 

boldness, at<ji<)6ta. 

bone, OS. 

book, liber. 

booty, praed<%, 

border, margo; (s? biat. 

d&ry)/lnis, 
ban, P^/ordre. 
bom, to be, nds^, 
bosom, sinus. 
both, ambo, uterque^ p. 30. 
bow, arcus. 
boy, puer. 

bramble, senlis, 9«pr9s. 
branch, rdmvs. 
branch-oMeaming, dUci 

pllna. 
hnve.fortu. 
hn,VBTj.for(itado, 
bread, /Mfnix. 
break, /rang'^w. 
breast, pectus. 
breath, splritus^ anima. 
bribe, pecdnid t 
brick, laUr, 
bridge, p6ns, 
brief, brevis. 
brilliant, splendidus, 
brilliancy, splendor 
brim, margo. 
bring, /«T«, qdrerre, 

tdre (carry); addOeere 

(lead). 
bring back, referre^ repor- 

tdre ; reddcere (lead). . 
bring np, eferre ; hiuedr^. 
broad, lotus. 
bronze, aes. 
brook, brooklet, Hmw, K- 

vulus, 
brother,/r3ter. 
build. a<id\ficdre ; eondltr$. 
building, aed^fldum. 
bull, taurus. 
bundle , /asdeulvs, 
burden (rabst.), ifiiit;(veii>} 

onerdre; -eom » , moteslua. 
bum, to, drere; combihrsrt 

(alive). 
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»un%, rumpere. 

burial, sepultura. 

bury, sepellre. 

bvLsli.frutex. 

business, negdtiunu 

but, *«di autem^ vervm, at. 
See $485 foil.; (only;, 
tantutn^ modo, sdlum. 

ftutterfiy, papUio. 

bu^i emere. 



Cage, cavea, 

eaU, to, vocdre; call out, 
ivocSre; call together, 

camel, eanOlua. 

camp, tfo^^m. 

Campanians, ComiKlnl. 

can, possum. 

capable, ) . 

oapacious, J ^^• 

captain, centurio. 

captive, eaptus^ cap^mu. 

capture, to, cc^yere. 

care. cUra, d*ligentia. 

care for, to, cardre, 

careful, dUigins. 

careless, incautus. 

carpenter, /a60r. 

carry, /<MTe, portdre; carry 
off, fC|p0f« ; carry a town, 
expiigndre; carry on, 
gerere. 

Carthage, Carthago. Car- 
thaginians, CartMginl- 
insls. 

OMt, to, jacere. 

castle, ane, eastellum, 

catch, capers. 

Catiline, CkUK\na, 

cattle, ;>dcu«. 

cause, causct, 

eautious, cautus. 

Mvalry, eguiMUvs, equitU, 
(acij.) equestris, 

eave, spUunea. 

cease, diHrere. 

celebrated, eei^er (thinge) ; 
praeclSrus. 

ttrtain (fixed), eertiu ; (per- 
son undefined) qMam, 



chain, caCina. 

chance, cdeus; opportUniias, 
oocSsio. 

change, to, matdre. 

character, mdr^, 

charge (= aitauk), impetus. 

Charles, Carolus. 

charming, didds. 

cheat, to, frauddre. 

child, children, dberi (in re- 
lation to parente) ; (of 
age) infdns, puer.pueUa, 
parvuH. 

chokeful, rtfeHus. 

choose, dligere (oat or a num- 
ber), diligere (for a pur- 
pose). 

circumstance, rU. 

citadel, arx, eastellum. 

citizen, elvis. 

city, vrds (capital); oppi- 
dum (walled town) ; d- 
vitds (community). 

dyil, cmis. 

cleanse, pHrgdre. 

clear, cldrus; (it is) eSnstat. 

clemency, eHmentia. 

clerk, serVhi. 

close, to, claudere. 

clothes, clothing, vesds, ves- 
CUus. 

cloud, nims. 

coast, ^<<<, Ora. 

cock, gaUus. 

cohort, cofwrs. 

00ld(adj.),/Hflidti*. 

cold (subst.), coldness, /H- 
gtu. 

colleague, eoU^a. 

oollect, eoUigere. 

come, verify^ ; to come np, 
actMers ; to come back, 
redlre ; a^ionX^JUri^ acci' 
dere. 

command, to, imperdre. 

command (enbst.); imperium. 

commit, commUtere. 

common, communis. 

commons, pUbs. 

oommonwealtht fis pGd* 
Ilea. 

oommunicatt, eommUni- 
cttre. 



companion, oomss; (pait 

ner), sodus ; (boon com' 

panion), soddlis. 
company (partnership), w 

cietds. 
compassion, mixrioordia. 
compel, cdgere. 
complain, guer%. 
complete, cdnfieer^. 
conceal, dUdrs, 
conceive, eondpere, capers, 
concern (subst.), cdra. 
concern, to, earae esse ; in, 

terest, see % 177 foil. 
concord, concordia. 
condemn, damniire, condem 

ndre. 
confess,/a^M, cdnfitiri. 
confidence, fldUda. 
confident, to be, cdnfldert. 
oongnratulate, grdtuldri. 
conjunction (in) with, eiun 
conquer, vineere., superds^i. 
conqueror, victor. 
conscience, cSnscientia. 
conscious, cdnsdus. 
consider, habSre, dUcere, 
conspiracy, oonjUrdUo. 
conspirators, conjUrdO. 
constellation, ^ui. 
constitute, e6nstituer€. 
consulship, oQnsuUUus. 
consult, ^nmlere. 
consume, cdnsumere. 
contain, coniinhre. 
contempt, contemptus^ flf. 
content, contented, eorUen- 

tus. 
contest, certdmen. 
convict, to, coarguere. 
convince, persuddire, 
convoke, convoodre. 
cook, to, ooquere. 
cook, a, coquus. 
cordial, amicus. 
Corinth, Corinthus. 
com, frdmentum. 
corpse, caddver, 
correct, to, oorrigerty hnen- 

dOre. 
corrupt, to, corrumpen. 
corrupt (adj.), corrupius, 
eongh,a, tutsu. 
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OOnneil, eoneUivm. 

eounseli cSnsUlum. 

OOant, to, numerare ; /tabi- 
re^ dOcere. $ 350. 

Mcntenance. v^itus, as. 

country, tetra; (native 
land) patria ; (opposed 
to town.) rOs, ogri ; (of a 
email territory), ager. 

eountryman. HUtiqts. 

eoorage. animtts^ viriOs. 

eourse, a, cursw. 

cover, to, tegeret optf^re, 

covet, cupere, 

covetoust avarus. 

coward, igndvus, 

cowardice, igrUMa. 

craft, ctUliditOs, dolui, 

create, credre. 

credible, crMiHlii. 

credit (mercantile), ^(I2f. 

crime, scelits, 

crop, seges. 

cross (over), to, trdnAre. 

cruel, crUdUis. 

cmsh, opprimere. 

cry, to, clctmdrey exddmSre. 

cultivate, coUre, 

cunning (adj.), caUidw ; 
doldstu; cunning trick, 
dolus. 

cunning (fiVL\»t.)tcallidit3s. 

cup, pdcidum. 

curse, to, eoesecrdr^ ; w. ace. 

custody, custMia. 

custom, cdnstatiJdo^ mds. 

cut, to, secdre^ caedere. 



f>aLggeT,pSgio,8iea. 
daily, ^uoddU ; in singuldt 

diis, (when there is a 

progressive change.) 
dance, to, tattdre. 
danger, jwrfctrfttm. 
dangerous, perieuldeut. 
ctare, audeo, 
dark, obscunu. 
daughter, /Via; danghtet- 

in-law, narua. 
day (opp. to night), diii; 

(opp. to dark&ess), lUx. 
dMd, mortuut. 



dear, edrui. 

death, mort ; to meet death, 
mortem oppetert. 

debauchery, luxuria. 

deceive, fallere^ (mislead); 
dicipere (purposely). 

decide. dSeemere. 

decision, judicium, 

declare, dkidrdre. 

deed, factum ; /acinus (of- 
ten in a had sense). 

deem, to, dacere. 

deep, dUus. profundus. 

defeat, to, vineere. 

defeat, a, clddis. 

defend, d^endere. 

degree, to snch a, aded. 

delight, to, <niectare,Jftvdrs. 

deliver, trddere ; redden 
(what is due); Rberdre 
(free). 

demand, to, postuldre, pa- 
scere^ J(dgiidr« (passion- 
ately). 

deny, negdre^ recOsdre. 

depart, (Mre^ discSdere^ 
profidsdL 

deinive, prlvdre. 

derive, dOcere. 

deserter, tfdnsfuga, 

deservCi to, merir^. 

deserving, dignus. 

desire, to, ) 

desirous, to be, j 
optdre^ veils. 

desire, cujMo. 

desirous, avidw^ eupidus. 

desist, disistere^ absistere. 

despair, to, desp^drs. 

despise, dispicere (}o6k 
down on); contemners^ 
spernere (disdain). 

despoil, spolidre, nUddre. 

destroy, dUire^ perders. 

detain, retinas. 

determine, slatuere^ cdnsti- 
tuere^ ddeernere. 

devastate, vastdrs. 

dew, rOs. 

dictate, dlctdre. 

die, m<>H. 

different, diversus, alius. 

difficult, diffi^is. 



difficulty, diHtatUds. 
Aigf/oders. 
dignity, dignUds. 
diligence, assiduiUls, iSan 

litds. 
diligent, shivlus, dUigbm. 
diminish, minusrs. 
dinner, clna. 
disadvantage, i^Mot/imo 

dtmi, damnum. 
disagreeable, ingrdtusy in 

jdcundits. 
disaster, calamitds. 
disband, dlmittere. 
discharge (daty>, funtfi 
discord, discordia. 
discourse, to, disserers, 
disease, morbus. 
disgrace (»nbi<t.), dhUeus. 
disgraceful, tvrpis. 
disgust, to, ])iget. 
dismiss^ dlmitters. 
dispense, with, car^s. 
displease, displicirs. 
dista£f, colus. 
distinguished, prasstdm 

eaimiusy jirascldrus. 
distribute, distribuers. 
distrust, to, difldsre. 
disturb, turbdrs. 
ditch,/o^«a. 
divide, to, dividers. 
divine (a^U-), divinus. 
do, agere^ facers, 
doe, eerva. 
dog, canis, 

door, Sstium, JdnuayforsB, 
doubt, a, dubium. 
doubt, to, dubitdrs, 
dove, cdumba, 
dower, dbs. 
dragon, draco. 
draw, trafiers, dUeers ; dnn 

off, abddcsrs. 
dress (snbst.), omdtus^ va 

atus. 
drink, to, bibsrs. 
drive tLWtiy.psllers, abigsn 
drop, a, gutta. 
dry, siccus^ dridus, 
dry, to, torrirs. 
duck, anas. 
due. d,ibitfi». 
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duty* (fffMum, mibius, 

E. 

Eaeh« gyisque. S 805. 

eager, deer. 

eagle, agttUa, 

ear, aurU, 

early (in the morning), 
mSne, 

earthi terra; orbit terrd- 
rum (world). 

earthly, terrestris. 

easei Mum; at ease, dtid- 
sun, in 009. 

etLBj^/acUis. 

eat edere. 

educate, hlucSre, 

effeminate, t/wllis, 

Bggf Ovum, * 

Egyptians. Ae^upttL 

elephant elephOe, eUphan- 
tus, 

eloquent Uoguing^ dUertua. 

eloquence, HoquetUia^ fd- 
eundia. 

embrace, to, ampUcdt com- 
pUcd. 

emperor, imperator. 

empty, vacuus^ indnie; to 
be empty, vacdre. 

end« finia. 

endeaYor, to, 00ndH, hiV\, 

endowed, praeditue. 

enemy (pablic), kostis; (at 
heart) inimUits; (oppo- 
nent) adpoersdriue, 

energetic, indmtritu^ ttr%- 



energy, indwMa, 
engagement, negCtium ; 

proelium. 
en)oy,/rul, flfl. 
tnmity, inimJeUia, 
enough, eatie. 
enter, irUrSre, inlre, 
entertain (divert), dUedd- 

r0, obhetdre. 
entranoe, aditm. 
entreat obtecrSre, 
enumerate, htumirdrt, 
luvoy, Offdiut, 



envy, invidia, 

equal, |Mlr. 

equal, to, aequdre. 

err, errdre, 

escape,to, tgugete ; Hddere, 

especially, praecipu^ im- 

pfimle^ maximi, 
esteem, to, haMre, faeere^ 

pendere, 
even (adj.), aeguue, 
even, etiam. 
evening, at, vesperl, 
event (result), hfentm (pL 

also a), 
ever, unguam. 
every, omnli, guUtgye; 

every-day, quoCldU, 
evident, to be, appar^^cdn- 

Btdre, 
example, exemplum, 
excellent, eximiue, prae- 

cUrug ; optimus, 
excite, eoidtdre, commaiOre 
excitement oondtdtio. 
exertion, corUentio 
exhort, hortdrl. 
exile, an, exeul ; exeilium, 
exile, to, pellere. 
exiled, to be, exsuidre. 
expect, exspectdre. 
expectation, exepectdtio, 
expense, sumptus, 
experienced, perltus ; ex- 

pertus. 
expiate, exjndre, 
explore, to, explfirdre, 
exportation, exportdre, 
extraordinary, inOsitdtue^ 

singtUdris, eximiue, 
exult exeuUdre, 
eye, ocuhu. 

P. 

Fable,/26u/^. 

face, fadie; vuUuSt Ot 

(conutenance, looks), 
fagot, ftucis. 
tail, difleere, 
fall, coder*. 
fallaoiooi faOdx. 
fBOiB^fdma. 
feunine, /amis. 
fiunous, ddrus^ eeUber. 



farmer, agricola. 

fast (firm), firmw; (swiAj 

celer. 
fat, pinguie. 
father, pater; fitther in law, 

eocer. 
fkult, culpa. 
favor, grdtia; a great fitvor, 

grdtissimum. 
fear (sabst), melue^ timar, 

formldo. 
fear, to, timJhre, metuere 

tcrM (re>pcct). 
fearful, Umidt*^. 
feast contHvium^ epulae. 
feather, p«nna. 
ieed, to, (act.) pasoere; 

(neat.) jtxw^, vesifL 
feel, to, sentHre. 
feeling, ehuut; feelings. 

animust animi, 
Uign^Jlngere, 
fell, to, jcaedere. 
fellow, «octtM, hioma. 
ferocious, ferdx, 
fetters, compedie, 
fetter, to, vinOre. 
fever, /e6rU. 
few, ])aucl. 
fid6Uty,./W2». 
field, ager. 
fierce, /«rda:. 
fight />ugrna; proelium (an 

engagement). 
fight, to, pugndre ; dlmi- 

cdre. 
fill, to, ImpHre. 
find, to, intwnlrv, repeHre 

compef^re, 
fine (adj.), pulcher. 
fine (»abst.), multa, 
fine, to, muUdre, 
finger, digitus. 
finish, to, perjicere, cdt^kere 
fire, ignis. 
firm, ftrmus, 
first, primus, 
fish, pisds. 
fit aptus, idOneus. 
fiatterer, asstrUdior. 
flattery, adOldHa, 
flee, fugert. 
fleece, veUus. 
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poster^. 



fleet iPab9t.), dditU, 

fleet (adj ), tmx. 

flesh, can. 

flight, /M^a. 

flight, put io^fugdre. 

flock, a, grex. 

flourish, Mrhre. 

tiower,Jl08. 

fly, a, fnusca. 

fl J, to, voldre ; to fly away, 
dvolAre. 

foliage, /r'<^n«. 

follow, ^quor. 

following-gene- 
rations, 

folly, sfuiniia. 

food, cibus. 

fool, stiUtta. 

foot, ;>S«. 

foot-soldier, ;7«d0«. 

for all that, tamen. 

forbid, vetarty interdleere, 
prohiMre. 

force (5ubt*t.), vi«, vlrto. 

force, to, c^ere. 

forces, c^pio^. 

foreign, exUrnuSy exUrus. 

foreigner, peregfiniu. 

foresight, prUdentia. 

forest, sUva, 

foretell, praedlcere. 

forget, oMivisi^. 

forgiye, ignSeeere, venlam 
dare. 

forsake, diserere, relinquere. 

fortified, mSnltua. 

fortune, fortOna. 

foul, faedus. 

found, eondere. 

fowler, avceps. 

fox, vulpis. 

fraud, Aow*, doliu. 

free (adj.), flftw* ; to be free 
trom, vaedre ; to set ftee, 
liberare. 

free, to, Fiberdrty solvere. 

freedom, lU>erUI$. 

fresh, recins. 

friend, amicus. 

friendship, amVAtia. 

fright (subst.),soe Fear. 

frighten, to, ierr^re. 

frog, rdna. 



fruit (of trees), fruclua ; grant to, comKSkOen. 

(of the field) frflgls. grape, Hva. 

fruitful, ficundue, ferti- grass, grdmen, her^, 

lU. grateful, grdtus. 

full, ptintts : chokcftil, r^«r- grave, gravie. 

tus. great, niagnus. 

fimeral,/anttf ; funeral pile, great-hearted. 



rogns. 
famish, to, praebSre. 



Gain, lucrum. 
gall (pobFt.), /a. ^ 
game« iddui^ liUuSy Us. 
garment, testis. 
garrison, praesidium. 
gtitB.Jdnua, porta^ diftium. 
gather, coUigere. 
Gaul. Gallia; (people) Galli 
general (enb^t.), imperdtor. 
genius, ingenlum. 
George, OeSrgius. 



magnani 

mus. 
greedy . avidus. 
grieve, doHrty maerire. 
ground, humus; (reasoDi 

causa. 
guard, to, eustSdlre. 
guard, a: castddia. 
guardian, cutt^ ; Qegal) 

tator. 
guilty, to declare, damndn 

condemndre. 



.H. 

Habit, wi5*, consiiPMdo; to 
be in the h. of, solire. 
get to, nancisdl ; pardre ; hair, er^is, capiUus. 

(arrive) advenlre. half, dlmidium, dimidia 

gift, dOnum. pars. 

girl, pudla. hand, manus, 

give, darcy ddndre^ prae- handsome, /wA^A^r. 

bSre; to give back, red- hang, to, (act.) suspenders / 

dere ; to give up, trd- (neat.) pendire. 

dere: to give way, ^- happen, accidere; conHn- 

dere. gere (for the better), 

glad, laetus. happy, /e/to;, l>9atus. 

gladness, taetUia. harbor, partus. 

glory (sDbst.), glGria. hard, ddrus ; hard (to do), 

g^at, culex. difficUis. 

gnaw, to, rddere, corrddere. hare, Iqms. 
go, to. Ire; go off, discMere, harm (rabet.) damnum^ 

(jUiHre. malum^ incommodum ; 

goat (he,) hircus: goat (ehe,) to do harm, nodire, 

copra. harmony, concordia. 

God, Deus. harsh, dUrus. 

goddess, dea. hart, cervus. 

gold, aurum. hasten, fesOndre, properOre. 

golden, aureus. hate, hatred, odium. 

good, homtSy protms ; (use- hate, to, ddXsse ; to be hated, 

t\ii)UtUis, odidesse. 

good (sabst.), bonum. haughty, superbus. 

goose, dnser. nave, habire. 

govern, regere^ gubemdre. hawk, aecipUer. 
grandfather, avus ; grand- head, caput. 

mother, avia; - grand- headlong, prMoqia 
eon, nepds ; grand-dau,<;h health, vaUtOda. 
ter, nepOs. healthy, sdnue. 
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a ear, art dire. 
heart, eor 
heaven, caelum. 
heavy, gratis. 
heedless, incau^. 
heir. A2r?*. 

help (»ub0t.), auxUium, 
help, to Juvflre, tu^^vdre 
helper, acUaior. 
hen. gaUina. 
herb, furba. 
tLerdama.n. pastor. 
hesitate, to, dabitdre. 
aide, to, aJbdert ; to hide 

from, dilare. 
high, altui. 

highwayman, UUro^mudo. 
hill. coUis. 
hind, cerva. 
hinder, to, Impedlre^ ob- 

stdrs, prohiUrs. 
hinge, eardo. 
hog. porcus^ sSs. 
hold, to, tenire. 
holidays, fiiiae. 
home, domus, 
honey, tnet. 

honor, honor; to h. oolere. 
honorable, honestus. 
hope, fT^Sf. 
hope, to, spirdre. 
horn, 0omfl. 
horse, sqwu. 
horseman, egues. 
hour, hdra. 

house, domusy aedis (pi.), 
huge, ingint. 
homan, hdmdnus; haman 

being, Aomo. 
hunger, /am8». 
hunter, vindtor, 
hnrt, to, fioeSftf. 
husband, vir. 
hTisbandman, agneola. 



Image, Imdffo. 
imitate, imitdr^. 
imitation, imitdtio. 
immediately, statim. 
impend, impendirt. 
Importance, to be of, inUr 
est, r^ert. 1 177 



impose, impdnere. 
impudent, impudhu 
incautious, iMatUus. 
increase (act.), auglre; 

(ncut.) eriscere. 
incredible, incridUdlis. 
indulgence, indulgentla. 
industry, dlligerUia^ indu- 

stria. 
industrious, sMulus: in- 

dustrius. 
inexorable, inexdrdbilis. 
infantry, peditis ; (adj.) pe- 

destris. 
influence, auetdritds. 
inform, on tibrem facers. 
inhabitant, ineola. 
ixgure, to, nodire. 
injury, iii/flria, damnwn. 
ixgustioe, inj&stitia, injuria. 
inquire; guaerere. 
innocent, innocins. 
insolent, %ns6Uns. 
inspect, to. inspicere. 
institution, iinftuatum. 
instructed, Moctus, 
insult, corUunOlia, Injdria. 
intellect, mins. 
intereatfinterest.rifert.i 881. 
intrust, committers. 
inventor, inventor. 
invite, intHtdre, voedre. 
iron,/«TMm ; (of iron) fer- 

reus. 
issue (Bubst.), exUus. 
ivory, efrwr ; (of ivory) ex 

^bore. 

J. 

Jackdaw, graculus. 

join, J^tngere ; to join bat- 
tle, proelium eommittere. 

journey, iter. 

joy, gauditim ; laetitia (glad- 
ness). 

yoA^t, judex. 

judgment, judicium. 

iriBtJilsius. 

iuBtly jure. 

JMBtice^Ji^titia. 



Keen, detr. 



keep, servdre, eustbdlre , 

(keep In), eontinire, 

(from), proMb9re. 
keeper, eustOs. 
kill, to, inUrJtcere: oedi 

dere, eaedere (»lay), ns 

edre (cracUy). 
kind (tinbet.), genus. 
kind (adj.), benlgnus. 
king, rex. 
kingdom, regmtm. 
knee, genu. 
knife, cuUer. 
know, to, s<iire (of thin^), 

nSscere ; nSsse : cognS- 

seere ; not to know, ni. 

sdire, ignbrdre. 
known (well), eognittu. 



Labor, to, labbrdre. 
labor (sabst.), labor. 
Lacedaemonian, Lacedae- 

monius. Loco. 
la,ck,to,carire,egdre, Indian 
laden, onustus. 
lake, lacus. 
lamb, agnus. 
lame, daudus, 
lament, to, Idmentdri, 
land, terra ; patria. 
large, magnus ; amplus, isy 

gins (huge), 
lark, alauda. 
laugh, to, fidh^. 
laugh, laughter, risus. 4U. 
law, Ih:. 

lay down, pbnere, depHmre 
laziness, plgritia. 
ltLZj,piger^ igndvus. 
lead (subBt), plumbum. 
lead, to, dOcere. 
leader, dux. 
leading-men, prindpis 
lea,t folium. 
league, foedus^ eris. 
lean, to, nin. 
leap down, dSsUlrs. 
learn, discere. 
learned, dochts. 
learning, docMsta. 
least (adj.), minUmit. 
leave, to, reUngitm^ 
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left (a^j/.i sinister ; (hand) lovely, sco beaatifal. 



sifUstra. 
leg, eras, 
legion, legio. 
leiBore, diium, 
less (adj.), minor, 
lever, vectis, 
aberal, OberSlU, 
liberality, Obermuis. 
liberate, to, Uderdre, 
• lie, to, jadh'S ; to lie in 

wait for, insidUM ali- 

cul, 
lie, to tell a, menCM. 
liar, menddx. 
license, licssUia, 
Ufe, vUa. 
light (acU.), levU, 
light* a, lux, lumen. 



low, hunUlis, 

lack, foriUna; good luck, 

{secunda) fortana^ fUki- 

tSs, 
Incky, /S^a;, faustus^ forUL- 

ndtus. 
Inst /i6U2o. 
Inxury, luxuria, 
Lydian, xp<fl. 



Macedonian, Maeedo, (Ms. 
mad, insdnus (cracked) ; fu 

rideus (maniacal). 
mad, to be, insdnlre^ furere, 
madness, inednia^ furor, 
magistracy, magistrate, 

magistrdtus. 



lightning (flash oQ, /u^ maid, maiden, «irgr{>,jiueZto ; 
gur: * (stroke oQ* ful- maid (servant), andUa. 



men, 
Uke (adj.), Hmilis. 
likeness, imoffo. 



mainland, eontinins, 
maintain, cdnflrmare ; edn- 
wrvdre. 



line (of battle), oitXU ; (of make, facere^ ^fflcere^ red- 

march), agmen. dere. 

linger, eunUdrl, malady, morbus. 

lion, Uo. man, homo (human being) ; 

lioness, lectena, vir (opp. to woman) ; 

literature, lUerae, morldlis; man-servant, 

little, parvus ; (mean) par- famulus, 

vus, pOsillus. mankind, genus hUmdnnm : 

live, vlvere ; (dwell) hcM- gens hflmdna. 

tare, manner, modus. 

living, fflmu. many, muUi. 

load (snbst.), oaim, eris, march, to, prqftcisdL 



load, to, onerdre, 
lofty, exeelsus, 
long (aiyOi longus. 



maritime, maritimus, 
mark, to, notdre. 
market-place, forum. 



long (adv.), diU (a long marriage, mdtrimdnium. 

time). marry, to, uxi>rem dOcere 

longing, dMderlum. (of the man) ; virO wJ- 

loose, Joosen, solvere. here (of the woman), 

lord, to, dominM. msMseBtPlebs, muUitado, 

lose, dmittere Get go) ; per- master, dominus ; Jurats 

<f^« (waste). (of slaves); magister 

loss, damnum, incommodum, (teacher). 

jactUra. master, make one*s self, 

lot, SOTS ; fortUna. poO/^. 

loud, cldrus ; magnus, match, pdr. 
love, to, amdre ; dUigere matter (sabst), f«f. 

(like). meadow, prdtum, 

love (sabet.), amor. measure, to, naebi%. 



measure (snbst.), mi^uSm 
meat, caro (flesh) ; dbm 

(food), 
meet, to, obviatn irv, fieri 

oonvenlre, 
member, membrum, 
memory, memoria. 
mention, mentio. 
merchant, merodtor, 
message, n&ntius. 
messenger, n&ntius. 
method, via ratiogue^ mo- 
dus. 
middle, \medius, S287B. 
midst, \ S 334 R. 6. 
mild, mltis, 
military, tnlHldris, 
milk, lae, 

mind, animus, mSns, 
mindful, memor. 
mission (object of), rU, 
mistaken, to be, errUrt, 

fain. 
moderate, ) ^ ^ 
moderation, 1''*^^^ 
modest, | ^ „ 
modesty, [ "«>^«* 
money, pecdnia 
monkey, slmia. 
month, minsis, 
moon, Idna. 
morning, mdne 
morose, m^Srdsus, 
morrow, the, erds^ erdsiUim 

dOs. 
mortal, mortdlis, 
most (pe(H)le), pOrigus. 
mother, mdter; mother-in* 

law, socrus. 
mound, tumulus, agger. 
mount, to, c6nitttMUre. 
mountain, mdns. 
mourn, tUglre, maer9re. 
mouse, mOe. 
mouth, ds. 

move, movire, si movire. 
movement, m^tus. 
much, muUus, 
multitude, midtttado. 
murder, to, interfieere. 
must, dUOre; cpiirut, m 

cesse est. 
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H. 
IVakedy nadus. 
name* ndtnen, 
naxne, to, nOminOrey appd- 

lare, voolre. 
narrow^ angustus. 
nation, gins. 
nature. nStSra. 
naughty, improbue. 
near i&Ai.), proplnquus. 
sear, tocomo, $337. 
nearly, prope. 
necessary, n^ceseStius, ue- 

eesse : opus ett. 
necessity, necessUOs. 
neck, coUum, cervlcds. 
need, opvs^ Usiu ; to bo in, 

egire, indigtrt, earlre. 
needle, acus. 
nefarious, ru^rim. 
neglect, to, negligtre. 
neglect (subct.), negligentia. 
neighbor, !n<;, vld/itM. 
neither, neuter, 
ne^t, nidus. 
never, nunquam, % 482. 
new, novus (opp. to anti- 

guus) ; recent (fresh, 

op)>. to vehis). 
news, nnnlius^afigmd novl. 
nice, = pwect, dulcis. 
night, nox. 

nightingale, Inscinia. 
nobility. 7»^i/5«. 
noble, ndbiiis, generOsus. 
none, nuUus. 
noose, laqufius. 
nose, nilsus. 

nothing, MhUt nuUa ris, 
nourish, to, aUre. 
now, nnnc. 
number, nutnerus. 
Numidian, Numida. 
nurse- to. cQrdre. 
QUt, nux; liiit-^hcU, mtcls 

cortex. 



Oak. qnercHSy rdbur. 
oar, rfjnuA. 
oath, juiijurandum 
obey, to, obidlre, obtempf.- 
•-art: ;^r5rtf (habitually) 



obscure, to, cbsearSrs, 

obscure, obscarus. 

obs^rye, servare. 

occupation, negdtium. 

occupied, ocatpatus. 

ocean, dceanus^ mare. 

oflfer, to, offerrs. 

office, magistrCUus. 

often, saepe. 

old, vettu (length of rlnrv 
ation) ; anUquMS (dis- 
tance of origin). 

old age, seneetOs, 

old man, ssfiex. 

omit, to, omltlere. 

once (for all), setnd: once 
(on a time), dtim^ quon- 
dctm. 

one, Units ; one day, aliquant 
do. 

only, sdlus: (adv.) tatUum, 
modOy sdlam. 

open, to, aperlrs, 

opportunity, occOHo: op- 
portunitfU (convenience). 

oppose, oppdnere. 

opposite, cofifrurius. 

opulent, opulentus. 

or, aiUy vel, § 495. 

order (pubst.), ordo .• orders 
to give, imperSre. 

order, to, hnperdre, Jub9re. 

origin, ortgo. 

ornament (snb9t.), deew. 

other, allits, alt^r^ $ 806. 

ought, dlbSre. 

our, ndsler. 

overbearing, sujterbus. 

overcome, suj)erare (r'lir- 
pasp) ; vincere (van- 
quish). 

owe. to, dtbirs. 



Pain, dUor. 
paint, to, pingere. 
painter, pictor. 
painting, pictara, tiUmla 

(picta). 
palace, domus^ aedls. 
pardon, to, ignoscere^ venl- 

am dare. 
pardon (subtt.), venia. 



parent, parins. 
part (snbst.), pars. 
partaker, partic^. 
partner, sodus. 
party, pars, parOs, 
pass (over), trdnslrs, 
passions, IWldifOs, 
patience. pati*ntia. 
pavilion, tademdcuium' 
pay, to, solvere. 
pay (Bnbst.), merOs. 
peacock, pclvo. 
peace, pdx, 

peasant, Histieus, agricola 
peculiar, proprius, 
pen, perma ; calamus, nUu$ 
peoj^lB, popuhu ; homiiOt. 
perceive, intelligsre, ani 

madvertere. 
perform, perjlcere, edtk/tcsrt 

fungi. 
perhaps, /or^owM. 
perish, perlre, interirt, 
permit, permittere, sinsrt 
perpetual, perpetuus, 
Persian, Persa. 
person, homo. 
perspicuous, perspicdx. 
persuade, persu/ldire. 
philosopher, phUosophus. 
Phoenician, Phoenix, 
physician, m^dieus. 
picture. i)ictara, iabttla. 
pierce. p^/orSre. 
pigeon, colutnba, 
pine-tree, pHnu^. 
pious, pi'fs. 
pitch (a Qjimp), pbn£r€. 
placable, pldcdbilis. 
place, focus. 

plan, consilium; senteniia. 
plant (subst.), herba, 
plant, to, serere. 
play, to, lildere. 
pleasant, grdlus^JOcundus 
please, pUu^re. 
pleasure, voluptSs. 
pledge, plgnus. 
plough (i*nb9t.), ardlrumi 

ploughman, ardtor. 
plough, to, ardre. 
plunder, spoliSre ; dlripere 
poem, cafmen, pohna. 
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poet. po9ta prndent prOdint, 

point, to, acuere. public, AomM§, 

Pompey, r^njt^m. Pnnict, Poenl, 

poor, pauper, Inopi ; miser, punish, pQalr*. 



popalar. poputdrii. 
poBsesBion, posMash. 
poftman, iabelidriut, 
porerty, paupertOt. 
punnd, libra. 
power, iwttstds ; to be in 

oiie*6 power, penu o/l- 

qvem »*€. 
practiee, Akm. 
practice, to, exerOre, 
praise (Bub»t.), kau. 
praise, to, laudHre. 
precept} praeceptum, 
prefect, praefectus. 
prefer, anUpdnsre : malle. 
prepare, panJre, 
present, to, ddnSre. 
present (sabst.), ddnum. 
present, to be, adesM. 
preserre, servure, 
pretend, simuldre, 

pretty, bellus, pulcher. 

preyent, inrohHOrt^ impedlre^ rampart , vaUum. 
prey, praeda, [offlcere. rare, rdrus. 

price, pretium. rash, Urnerdrius, 

priest* csn, sacerd^i. raven, corvus. 

prince, prlnceps. reeich, asaequly attingere 

prison, career, custddia. read, iegere. 
prisoner, captus; (of war) readily, /od^ 



punishment, poena, 
puppy, ccUiUut, 
pore. pOrut, 
purify, p&rgdr*. 
put, pdnere^ eoUoedre, 

Q. 

Quantity, tUg. 

queen, riglna. 

quench, eestincpters ; iiddre. 

question, to, guaerere, in- 

terrogdre. 
question (^nbst.), quaestio. 
quick, celer. [citds. 

quickness, celeiitas, vilO- 
quiet, quiilus. 

S. 

Babble, vulgm, 
raft, rails, 
raise, to. Mlere, 
ram, arlU. 



captious 
privy, cdnsclus. 
procure, />ardre. 
prodigy, prddiglwn. 
profit (subst), eonunodum. 
profit, to, prtkUsse. 
promise, to, prdmUters ; 

ItoUkUrl (volaiitarily) 



ready, mrdtus, 

rear, tergum. 

reason, ratio. 

recall, rewcare ; (recollect) 

reoorddri. 
receive, aodpere, recipers; 

(as a gacst) exdpsre, 
recollect, recordafl. 



promise (fub^t.). />r^mi««i/m. recommend, eommenddre. 
property, ris, bona. recover, recuperdre, recipere 

propose, to, prdji&ners. red. ruber. 

prosperity. ./«nd^7«. reduce, redigere, 

protect, prdtegere^ d^endfre^ refer, r^erre, 



turn, tman, 

proud, siip&rbus, 
prove, probdre. 
proverb, prOvsrdiui 
provide, prdridirs. 
province, prtMnda. 
prow, prora. 



refrain (sS) abstlrOrs, 
refuse, to, reeOsdrs, 
reign, regnare. 
xeaufrhil, a. 

reject, r^icere, repudidre. 
rejoice, gaudtre; la^tn 
(show gladness). 



region, ngio. 

relation. ; ropinq wis. eognd 

tus. 
relieve, letdrs. 
remain, nuuOrs, 
remember, remir^sdi^ mgmk 

nlsss. 
remind, monlre^ commone- 

facere, 
remove, f/u>p9fv, rrnxw^rd, 

iolUrs. 
repeat, = report, rtfsrre, 
repent, iHi«ni/«<. 
repulae, to, repsUere, 
reputation,/dma. 
request, eee beg. 
require, postuldrs, 
rescue, saios. 
resign, abdicdrs, 
resist, resisters. 
reiolYefCdnstituere^dieemsn 
rest (sabst), quiis, 
rest, to, quiiscsrs, 
restore, r^/leers ; rsstihmrt, 
retire, si rseipere. 
return, to (act.), rtddsrs, 

rsstituers ; (neat.) rsOirs, 
return (rabst.), rsdUus, 
revolution, rss runae. 
reward (eubat.), praenU' 

um. 
Bhodes, Rhodus. 
rich, dices, 
riches, dlvUlae, opis, 
right (wU.), dexter ; J&shu 
light (9abst.),Jd«. 
rim, margo. 
ring, dnulus. 
ripe, fndtdrus. 
rise, to, surgere ; orirl, 
river. Jtwius. 
road, via. 

.roar (^nhn.),fremUus. 
rob. prloare, spolidre. 
robber, ialro, pro/edo, 
rock, saxum, rajOs 
roll, to, volvere, 
roof, tectum, 
root, radix, 
rope, fiinis, restis ; Vitfveuji 

(halter). 
rough, asper, 
row, ordo. 
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royal, ngiut (of a Hng) ; 

rigiUis (lilcc a kind's), 
niin, rulna ; ptmicUs. 
ruin, to, perdere^ pessurn 

dare. 
ruinous (act.), ptrnicidsus, 
rule (snbst.), imperium. 
rale, to, regen^ moderdrV 
ruler, moderator. 
ruUi currer$; fUQ€r$; to 

ran ap, 



Bacred, fnieer. 
Bacrifloe, to, immoUtre, 
sad, trUlis^ maestua, 
lafe, tutui^ salvut^ incolu- 

nUi. 
safety, iaia*. 
sail (>'ai>9t.), vifutn. 
sail, to, ndcigilre. 
salt, "ol- 
salute, adilUlre. 
same, \dem, % 396. 
sanctuary. fUn tnn. 
save, servdrt, cdnservare. 
say, dlcfre, 
scarce, tnx. 

scatter, spargere^dispergere. 
BCholu,disciptdus ; (learuud 

man), doctus. 
school, setiola^ ladus. 
science, scUntia. 
scold, to, vituperSre, 
scream, to, cldmitret excUl- 

mdre. 
Scythian, Seytha. 
sea, mare. 

season, tempestds^ tempus. 
seat, sidit. 
second, secundus, 
secretly, dam. 
see, ridire. 
seek, quaerert; peck after, 

exi^tere. 
seem, vi'i^fi. 
seize, corripere. 
sell, r^ndere. 
senate, s^ruitus. 
■end, mlffere ; 9crd back, 

sensation, yn^^u^. 
sense, sinstu. 



serious, t^rivs. 

seryant, servun ; man-s. 

fatnulus; maid-e. andUa. 
servant, to be a, eervlre. 
set, pOnere ; set on.incUdre ; 

eet ap, staiuere ; (of the 

pan) ocddere, 
shade, shadow, t/m6ra. 
shady, umbrdsw. 
shameful, turpis, 
shameful deed,/a<M»tM. 
shameless, impudins^ inve- 

r9eimdus. 
shape,/orma. 
share («ubpt.), pars^ porHo, 
sharp, acatiu. 
sheep, (mis, peeu», 
shepherd, pastor, 
ship, ndvis, 
shore, tUus, 
short, ftrwi*. 
shoulder, humerus. 
show, rnontttrdre, ostendere ; 

show one's self, «2 />ra#* 

stare. 
shower, Imber. 
shrewd, eaUidus. 
BhxvLb,frutex. 
shudder, to, AorrSrv. 
shut, to, daudere. 
Sicily, JSidlia. 
sick, (Mfl'er; a^'grdtus (physi- 
cally). 
sickness, morbus^ valitado. 
side, /a(u#. 
siege, oMdio. 
signal, Hf/num. 
silent, taeilus ; to be silent, 

tacSre. 
silly, insulsvs. 
silliness, instdHtSs. 
silver, argentum ; (of silver) 

argentevs. 
simpleton, stultus,fatuvs. 
sing, canere. 
sister, soror. 
situated, situs. 
skilled, ) , 
skilful, |/«^w«.«?^<«*. 
skin, <7u^i«, ptUit* 
skull, capu/. 
sky, caelum. 
slate, <a6uAi. 



slave, (male) servus; (Tsi 

male) Mrra; to be i 

plave, sertire. 
slavery, servitos. 
slay, trucldSre. See kiU. 
sleep (sub6t.), somnus, 
sleep, to, dormlrs, 
sUght, ^ti«. 
slow, ^ar<ftw. 
sly, ealtidus. 
small, parvus. 
smell, to, (give forth) rvcfe 

/2r0 ; (take in) nifacsirt, 
smoke, famus. 
snake, serpens, anguiSt eoiu 

ber. 
snare, laqveus, 
snow, nte. 
so, ito, «l6. 
society, societds, 
soldier, mVss. 
sole (adj.), «^iM. 
some, aliquis ; qUldam ; 

S 800 foil. ; nOnnutn, 

some day, aliquando ; 

Romctimus, ndnnunr 

quam; interdum (ones 

in a while), 
somewhat, aliquantum 
son^, nilus. 
kbn-in-law, gensr. 
S9ng. cantus, carmen. 
soon, brevH ; cito. 
soothe, iSnlre. 
sorry, to be, paenltet. 
soul, animus, mins. 
sound (adj.), «^'»»/<r. 
sound (^nb»t.), mmts. 
sour-tempered, tnOrOms. 
sow. to, serere. 
sow (8lib!*t.), ^<7«. 
Spain, Hispdnia. 
spare, mreere. 
sparrow, pa*s«r. 
Spartan, Sjtartdnus. 
speak, ^o^ul, dioere ; verba 

facers, 
speech, brfltio; to make a 

speech, drStidnem ha 

bare, 
speed, eeleriffls, vHMtOs. 
spirit, animus. 
splendid, splendidm 
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ipring (»oa»on), vir. sun, 901. 

•pur, calearia. luperttition, tupenOiio. 

stag, eermit. lupplication, iuppiteauo. 

stall, stabulwn. snppliedybountKUlly (to M, 

stand, to, ttOre ; to PUnd abundSrt^ teaOrt. 

\u the vrtLj of; cbtlirt. suppose, pvtdrt^ arWMM, 
standard, Hgnvm. ofAndt^ See think, 

itandard-bearer. Hffnifer. saprema, tupritmu, gum-- 
ttar, Stella. mu8. 

starling, tbtrmu. snr&ee (of water), aefvor. 

state, condido; (goyem- surname, eogrOmen, 

ment) &Mtdt^ ret pit- surpass, tvperin. 

Nica. surrender, to, Mtdert^ d9> 

statue, Hgnum, ttatva. dfrt. 

•tay. to, mon^rv ; 8U17 one*f surround tiratmdarty «in>- 

self, nin. gert. 

steadfast, edntUtm. suspicion, iuupMo. 

Item (Biibst.), puppit. swallow («b«t.). hirundo. 

stone, lapU. swallow up, oorSrv, <0so> 

•^nrk, dciSfiki. rSre^ haurirt. 

tfterm, pneella (squall) ; swan, e^auu. 

tempestOs (tempest). sway, imperlwn^ dicio. 
Storm, to (take by rtorm), twwx.JOrSre. 

txpttgmlrt, SWeet, dulcU ; tudvit. 

story, /abitla. swift, ader, vll6x. 

strange (foreign), olitnus ; swim, acro99, tranSrt. 

(wondcrftan mJnu. swine« sOs, pnrcut. 

stranger, pertffrlnus, ho- swerd. gladius. 

fpes. syllable, syOaba. 

strength, riibxtr^ UrU ; to Syracuse, SytAciUat. 

take freffb etrength, t^ 

rls fwOmere. T, 

strict, tetOrw. Tablet, falpida. 

strife, rixa. tail, cauda. 

strip, nSddre. take. tOnur* eapert ; to 

stroke (of lightninK),/Wm<A. take aiRay, adimere; 
(by force), ^ripere. 



Strong, valid'*t ;fortit. 
study, ttudium. 
study, to, ttudire. 
stupid, ttiUtus^ ttitpidus. 
subject, nUifeettii. 
subjugate, <ftw««w. 
succeed, tueOdere. 
succumb, mieeumbert. 
sudden, tubitus. 
suddenly, tuWO, 
suffer, po/l, perpea. 
suffering, dolor. 
sue for, petere. 
sufficient, to be^ ti^ffleere. 

satis esee. 
suit, to, eonoer^rt. 
suitable, aptu*^ idfiruw 



talk (rah9t.;, termo. 

talk, to, eolkvul. 

tall, prde^nu. 

talon, ungidt. 

tame, to, domdre. 

tardy, tardus. 

taste, to, guitire. 

tax (sabBt.), vecOffol, triba- 

turn. 
tear, to pieces, dUanUtre. 
tear (snbvt.), laaima. 
tell, narrdre. 
temper, cadmm. 
temple, aedit. 
tenaeious, unax. 
tender, tmer. 



testimony, tmnhiMum. 

thank, to (givethanka), gra 
Odsagere. 

therefore, itaqug, igtiur, 
S699. 

thick (ooarM), eroMMS. 

thiet/Br. 

thin,tetiri«. 

thing, fft. 

think, putdr*; Ogitdrs 
(form an idea) ; a.^aJHrOri 
(Jndge deliberately) ; 
opHndri (ap an Individ ml 
coiM'ictlon) : nnflrc (aa 
a Tiew), jadiei/v (to 
judge), einsire (to efti- 
mate) ; See al»o re- 
member, esteem, eon- 
sider. 

thJnt(9nbf>t.),«tt<#. 

thirst, to^iiflWi 

Thradan, T^4x. 

throat, /aveef. 

throne, ifi^peHum, regnt/m 

throw, Jaeert; off, altficete. 

thunder, tondre. 

Tiber, TVteris. 

tidings, nantku, 

time, temput. 

timid, timidus. 

tire, to, taedtL 

tongue, nsHfw^^ 

tOO,7W)gue. 

tooth, dent. 

top. eaeOmen. 

touch, (angere. 

track, vetdgtum. 

trade, eommerekim; (hand, 
craft) ora. 

tragedy, ^rosTOAlia. 

traitor, /wWitor. 

transport, trdngpcrldrt, 
trdntmittere. 

travel, to, Uerfaoere. 

traveller, vi^/or. 

treat, tractSre. 

treaty, foedvt. ■* 

tribe, 9^. 

trick, dotuM. 

triumph (aabat), trtntmpkm 

triumph, to, trtmnpkltrt, 

troops, cOpiae. 

trouble, motofia, negmum 
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troubleflome, molest, 

tmce, indiUiae, 

true, oSrttf. 

txxut, oSr^^dere, 

trvLtli, t^ntnt, tira. 

tnaiL, truneut. 

trj,«eper^ii^ terUSre^elMIH. VoLioians, VolsA. 

turn, verier^ ; tarn out, yulture, vultur. 

hidden, 
twins, genUM, ffemOO. 



▼igorooi, doer, 
Tillage, «I0im: 
violence, nis, 
▼iolenti veheminst doer, 
virtue, virtUs, 
voice, vdx. 



wide,»^. 

wild, ferus; wild beast./mi. 
will, voluntda; good-will, 
benevolerUia, favor, Wh 
luntds. 
will, to, vdle. 
wind (Bubst.), tentnt 
vnndoWf fenestra. 
wine, vlnum. 
W. winter, hlemf. 

U. Wtdt^tor^exspeetdre. winter-quarters, Mdema. 

Ulfsses, Z72ite80. wait, to lie in, f n^idi^fl. wisdom, sapieniia, pHtden 

unbounded, In/inl^ttf. walk, to take a walk, am6u- tia. 

uncle (fother'B brother), p€h Idre, wise, sapUn*, pradins. 

truw ; (mother^s broth- wall, mUrus ; tnoenia (pi.), wish, to, optdre, eupere^ veil* 
er), atfuneulw. (city) ; partSs (party). withdraw, si recipere. 

unburied, insepuUus. want, to, carers, egire, in- witness (sabet.), testis. 

unoonquered, inoictus. digfSre; wanted to be, wolf, lupus : she- wolf, h^pa. 

understand, inieUigere^ 00- opus esse, woman, mulier.fhnina. 



eipere, eompei^re. 
understanding, mhis, 
undertake, susdpere. 
undertaking, inceptum. 
unfair, in\quus. 



want {fivib%t.\egestds, Utopia, wonderful, mints, 
war, bellum; to wage war, wont, to be, solSre. 



bdlum tnferre, 
ward o£r, to, d^end$re, 
warm (a4j.), ealidus. 



unfortTinate, tt^fiUxt miser, warn, morarSy admorOrs. 



ungrateful, ingrdtus. 
uninjured, ineolumis, 
universe, mundus, 
uigust, inlquus^ irkfUsttts. 
unlucky, tnfUix, 
unwary, incautus, 
unwholesome, noclfw. 
unwilling, to be, nSUe. 
upright probus. 
use, to, dSi. 
nse (sabst), dsus. 
usually, I am, soleo, 
usurp, Csurpdre. 



wary, eautus. 

waste, to lay, vastdre^ popu- 

Idt^. 
watch, vigOia. 



wood, a, silva ; (fuel), lignvm, 
(building-wood), mStsrku 

word, verbum. 

work (Bubet.), 0!PtM. 

work, to, labOrdre. 

world, mundus ; orbis ter- 
rdrum. 

worth (Bubst.), Hrtas, 



watch (-men), custddia, eus- worthy, dignus ; to deem 

tOdSs, vis^iae, vigitis. worthy, digndH. 

watchfol, vigils vigildns, wound, to, vulnerdre, 
water, aqua, wound (Bubst), f/ulnus, 

W9,j, via ; modus, wreath, aw^na 

way, to ^ve, (Odere; stand wretch (wretched), mUtr i 



in the way, obstdre. 
wayfaring man, viator. 
weak, dibUU, imbSciUus, 
weaken, dibilitdre, 
V. weal, solas. 

Vain, vdnus. wealth, dlvitiae, opis. 

value, pretium. weary (wearied". , fessus. 

Value, to, aesHmdre^ dOcere, weary, to, taedH. 

pendere. weey^laerim/ire^JUre, 

Tarying, varius. weight, pondus. 

* venture, audsre. welfare, saios. 

vessel, vds. well (adj.),«antw ; (adv.),6tfne. 

vice, viUum. when! guando. 

victory, vietMa ; to get the white, albus, candidus. Z. 

victory, vineert, victbri- whole, tbtus. Zeal, studium. 

am reportdrs. wicked, malus, imnrobus, zealous, stwUbsus. 

7* 



perdiius. 

write, scrlbere. 

wrong, injuria. 



Y. 

Tear, annus. 
yesterday, herl, 
jrield, ciders. 
yoting (of animals), jmUm 
yoJXth, Juvenis ; JuventCi 



SUPPLBMBNTABY VOCABULAEr. 



Ibia, to be, 
aohieremeatt faeiinm, 
aot, an, factum, 
admiration, admMUh. 
advice, cdruiUum. 
Aetolian, AeUHw. 
afirighted, perterrUua, 
again, rursiu, 
ago, abhine, 
allowt permiUere, eonei 

dere, 
altiLoagh, qwoiquam^ 

gwmwit. 
anixnal, dtf^lo. 
attire, omatu», 
avail, to be otrJwfdn. 
avert, attertere, 
aatumn, autumnut. 
anxiliary-troopa, auxUia, 
awaitt esupectdrt. 



Beseecli, obeecrSre. 
boar, ofwr. 
hog, palOs. 
box, arca^ eUta, 
bnrdensono, moUttm, 



orown, wreath, eotOno ,* 
kingly c, dkulima. 



Bays, two, iMwmt, ; three, 
tr^duum; foor, guadH- 
dwtm, 

deaf, surdiu, 

death, imt to ; see kilL 

deer, eertut, 

desert to, diserere, 

deserve, dignum etM. 

deter, to, diterrir^, 

devour, divarSre. 

direction, praecQ)htm. 

disappoint, fcUlere, 

dissnade, dittsuddire. 

doabtfnl, dttHus. 

dusty, puhentlentw. 



goUAnch, acmthii, 
Greek, Oraeetit. 
grove, Hhtu, 
goodwill, teMMlMtfa. 

H. 

Heal, medh% tSnOn, 
hence, hlne, 
Hippooentanr, H^npo^im 

taurtis, 
horde, eaUrffo. 
hostage, obtet, 
hnxable. humilit. 



Igpiorant, n$K*u». 
immortal, immorUUis, 
impmdent imprOd^ 
infirmity, infirmiUU. 
innate, irmHtus, 
integrity, inUgrWl$, 
Italy, luaia. 



£merge, Sumtsw. 

enormous, Immiitatu. 

enraged, %rScundidiUUu8. 

eternal, aetemut, tempiter- J%in»faua$, 



everybody else, c^ter^ 
evil, an> malum, 
exclaim, dOmSre, 
exhortation, hortdtio. 
extinguished, exsOnctut, 



Carry, wA#fv— back, mw- 

here, 
cheese, eOsmu, 
Ghemscans, CMnudl, 
claw, ftngvU. 
clearly, penp^cia, pidni, 
clumsily, tardi. 
color, color. 
comfort, a, sSldtium. 
condition, condMo, status. 
consolation, tdtdUum. 
•rrtrlot, ttitigulum. 



Fair OuBt), aequut, 
falcon, /oto. 
false, falsua, 
favor. to,/av9rt. 
finery, omdtus, 
foolish, 8tultU8. 
forum, forum, 

O. 

Garden, hortxu. 
general, praetor. 



Kind-hiearted, benigmm. 
kindness, benignUiU, 

L. 
Later, adv., poiL 
let-go* aMUter$, 
Uberty, Wmidt. 
lictor, lUitor, 
limb, m£mX)rum, 



Kagnanimous, moQnam 

mus, 
magniflcent, n4endkhu 

moffn^flcut, 
march, iter, 
mass, mtiMUOcio. 
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Aigrate, ndgrOm, 
miifortiineBi incommoda. 

K. 
Negligenoe, nt^^egenUa. 
nevertheless, tamen, 

0. 

Observe, servdre, 
occur, in merUem vmlre, 
once, at (Immediately), ita- 

am, 

only, adj., ardeut, 
opinion, of^nlo. 
overtlirow, to, tu^verten. 
ox, M«. 



Plane-tree, pkUamu. 
plulosophy, phUosopMa. 
pilot, gttbemdtor, 
portico, portUtus. 
proconsnl, prdcoruul, 
project, a, eoiuUium, 
propose, interuUrt, 
proper, to be, cunvenlre. 
pull down, diruere, 
put an tesi^,fiMmfacer€, 



(iaiddy, eUo, 

ivltt. to keep, quitieeri. 



Baoe,gAtf. 

rain, pluvia; knber (show- 
er). 

reach, to^pervenlread. 

rebel, to, dfy^toere. 

recommendation, eommen- 
dOtio. 

regard, to, habere. 

regret, to, dolSrs. [nare. 

reign, a, regnum ; to, reg- 

rider, eques. 

rower, r^mex, 

rnmor, rfimor. 



Tally, to, convm\r9, 
teacher, magisUr, 
theatre, thMtrum, 
thwarts, Irdmtra, 
toil, toftor. 
tower, turrU, 
treason, prMWfo. 
tree, arbor, 

tremble, to, eonirmdsogn 
Ttoj^ Trtifa, 
tyrant, *"«vinnw. 
Tyrian, 'l)friut. 



Bet out, prqfleUd, 
sharpen, aeuer^ 
sin, a, peceStum, 
size, magrUtOdo. 
8it,fedire, 
sod, a, coupes, 
squander, disHpHre, 
stability, ttabUUds, 
staff, baculvm, 
step, a, gradut, 
strive, nm, 
sufficiently, <a^. 
summer, aettSa. 
sunset, tOlis oocSstu, 
swamp, palUs, 
swiftnoM, etlmiidt. 



Uncertain, ineertm, 
unhappy, ktfUix, 
unrest, perturbMo, 
usefulness, ctmub 

V. 

Vain, In./fiistra, 
various, vdrius. 



Wake, to, trant., egpergt/a 

cere, 
want, to (desire), vdle. 
week, hebdomasf, 
weighty, gravit. 
Weser, Visurgia. 
wiokedneif, rOqnUUk 
withmt, dnt. 



SUMMARY OF REFEREHJ^OES 

IN THE TEXT OF THE EXERCISE-BOOK. 



E. B. = Exercise-Book. 

O. E = 1872 Edition of Latin Orammar. 

N. E. = 1894 Edition of Latin Orammar. 



. B. 


O. K. 


N: E. 


AGS 
17 


8 BO. 

286, R.1 


BBC. 

290, R.1 


22 
26 
86 
43 


224 

500 

2^4 

586, R. 


283 

498 

233 

586, R. 


46 


4<>9 
360. R.1 

345 
246, R.1 


467 
362, R.1 

346 
254, R.1 


49 


375 


876 




236, R. 2 


244, R. 2 


60 


209 


218 


61 


851 


351 


62 
53 
54 
66 


287, R. 
344 

298 

209 

830, R. 2 


291, R. 2 

345 

811,2 

218 
881, R. 2 




635 


628 




630 


628 


67 


463 
469 
375 
483 
308 


461 
467 
876 
481 
293 




357, R. 2 


360, R. 2 


68 


887 


889 


60 


410, R. 8 
860, R. 1 
236, R. 2 


837, R. 4 
362, R. 1 
244, R. 2 



23. 



The Latin language hae> a strong tendency to rhetorical 

repetition. 
Imperfect of Endeavor. 
See No. 25. 
See No. 2. 
Cum, with the Subj. i» often tnnslated by the English 

Participle. 
The dependent interrogative is pnt in the Subjunctive. 
The adjective form is often preferred to the Genitive. 
FrOdesse, to do good, to prq/Uy talces the Dative. 
The Roman nses the Indicative in e>nch verbs, where we 

should expect the Subjunctive (Potential). 
Verbs of Remembeiing and Forgetting take the Qeni^ 

tive. 
The Future Perfect is used with greater exactness in 

Latin than in English. 
The Passive often bas a reflexive signification and an 

intransitive translation. 
Batlvns Ethicus. or Dative of Feeling, a usage con- 
fined to the Personal Pronoun. 
Superlative denoting order used parti tively. 
Dative with Passive. 

Ipse tibi, when ipse is emphatic, ipsi tibi when iptl. 
See No. 10. ^ k i i« in. 

Adire aliquem. to apply to a man, adire ad allqaem. 

to go up to a man. 
The Pluperfect Ind. is used of antecedent iterative 

action in the Past. 
The Future Perf. Ind. is attracted into the Plupf. Subj. 

after a past tense in dependent discourse. 
Whether . . or, is ntrxim . . . an. 
See No. 4. 
See No. 8. 

£t is often omitted in contrasts. 
Mille in the sing, is an indeclinable adjective, in the 

plur. it is a neut. siibst., and must have the Oenitive. 
A predicative attribute is often preferred to an abstract 

in the Genitive. 
Place as Cause, Manner, or Instrument, needs no pre* 

position. 
Ad with ace. to the neighborhood qf, siege of. 
See No. 6. 
See No. 9. 
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SUMMARY OF REFERENCES. 



B. B. O. E. 



N. E. 



8KC. 

486 
600, R. 2 


BEC. 

484 
498, N. 2 


24. 
25. , 


431 


430 


26. 


346, R. 1 


347, Rl 


27. 


846, R. 2 


346, R2 


28. 


612 


610 


29. 


667, R.1 


664, Rl 


30. 


287. R. 
299, R. 
236, R. 2 

457 

221 


291, R 2 
812, R 
244, R 2 

455 

230 


.31. 
32. 

83. 
34. 


888 
671 


890,2 
569 


85. 
86. 


212 

208 


221 
217 


87 

38. 


304 
631 


817 
629 


89. 
40. 


324, R. 6 


826, R 6 


41. 


346, R.1 

298 
234, R.1 

483 
278, R 


847, R. 1 
811,2 

282, N. 


42. 


208 
195. R. 8 

4»6 
586, R. 

278 
277, R. 


217 
204, N. 8 

484 
585, R 

282 
281, N. 


43. 
44. 


656 


652 


45. 


628 
195, R. 6 


621 
204, IV^ 


46. 
47. 


521 


621 


48. 


586, R. 
3-24, R. 7 


585, R 
326, R 7 


49. 


280, R. 2 


290, N.l 


60. 


444 

539 
293, R.3 

408 
236, R. 2 

426 


446 

539 
808, R 8 

409 
244, R 2 

425 


61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 

66. 


469 
349, R 4 


467 
849, R 4 


66. 


634 


681,2 


67. 



Antem is postpoeitive, generally after the flrst word. 
£nim ie often ex|)lanatory rather than illative, and 

always poHtpoeitive. • 

Verbs of Giving and Taking take the Gernndive of 

tlie object to be effected. 
Verbs commanded with con-(com-) aenally repeat the 

preposition (cum). 
Persui&dfire, to persuade (make sweet), takes the Dat. 

of Person. 
Relative constructions are more common in Latin than 

in Englii^h. 
Latin often subordinates by means of the participle 

where the English coordinates by means ol the finite 

verb. 
Adjective used partltively. Comp. No. 12. 
The possessive pronouns are often peculiarly emphatic. 

NOnue expects the answer : Yes. 

The English Progressive Perfect is represented in Latin 

by the Present. 
Separative Ablative after a verb of Removal. 
Bum. 80 long as, in past relations commonly takes the 

Perf. Ind. 
Reciprocal relation is expressed byinter SflLinter nOs. &c. 
A verb thai takes the Dative cunnot take the Passive 

except in an impersonal form : Mihi invidfitOT, i 

am envied, not invideor (poetic). 
A negative is involved : hence, quidquani- 
, The Sabj. \» used in clauf^es which are complementary 

to the Subjunctive or Infinitive. 
A predicative adjective is often used instead of an ad- 

verbial phrase. See Vocabulary s. v. absenee. 
See No. 27. 
See No. 14. 
See No. 126. 
See No. 70. 
The Perfect Participle is sometimes found where we 

should expect a Present. 
See No. 38. 

Singular lor Plural, collectively. 
See No. 24. 
See No. H. 
See No. 42. 
MeminI of personal recollection usually takes the 

Present Inf. 
The Imperative is represented in Indirect Speech by the 

Snbinnctivc. 
The indefiuite antecedent is commonly omitted, 
in Latin the plural of abstract nonns occurs more fre- 

quently than in English. Here the singular may be 

used as well. 
The Reflexive is used of the principal subject in de- 
pendent sentences of design. 
See No. 8. 
Frlmiu the flrst, prlmum for the flrst time, prImQ at 

flrst, 
A common surname is put in the plural or repeated with 

each prsenOmen. 
Nfi-qnidem, not even, strengthens a preceding negative. 
Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse. 
Is does not represent a noun before the Genitive. Omit. 
Ablative Absolute. 
See No. 9. 
After prepositions the Gerund and not the Infinitive is 

employed. 
See No. 4. 
The possession of qualities is expressed by in aliquQ 

esse (not alicul esse) or habere. 
Subjunctive of Characteristic. 



SUMMARY OF REFEREKOES. 
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O. E. 



N. E. 



118 



8B0. 


BEC. 




860, R. 2 


362, R. 2 


58. 


448, R. 2 


449, R. 2 


59. 


199, R. 1 


208,2 


60. 


445 


446 


61. 


486 


484 




849, R. 4 


849, R. 4 




324, R 6 


825, R. 6 




548 


548 


62. 


370, R. 2 


371, R. 


63. 


461 


459 


64. 


881, R. 2 


881, N. 2 


65.- 


579 


677 


66. 


195, R. 6 


204, K. 6 


67. 


344, R.1 


n,?-' 


68. 


208 


69. 


483 


481 


70. 


221 


280 




497 


495 


71. 


478 


476 


72. 


401, R. 
478 
291 


899, N. 1 


73. 


806 


74. 


301 


314 


75. 


447 


448 


76. 


195, R. 8 


204, N. 8 




193, R. 8 


204, N. 8 




612 


610 




286. R.1 


290, R.1 




244 


252 




199, R. 1 


208,2 




489 


487 


77. 


195, R. 6 


204, N. 5 


78. 


313 


297 


79. 


357, R. 2 


860, R. 2 


80. 


375, R. 1 


376, R. 1 


81. 


363 


364 


82. 


330 


356 


83. 


305 


318 




246, R. 1 


254, R.1 




646 


643 


84. 


424, R. 3 


423, R. 6 


85. 


317 


808 


88. 


618 


616 


87. 


292 


aor 


88. 


290 


805 


89. 


349, R. 4 


849, R. 4 




448, R. 2 


449, R. 2 




350 


866 




209 


218 




539 


689 


90. 


243 


261 


91. 


195, R. 8 

486 


204, N. 8 




484 




210 


219 


92. 


199, R. 1 


208,2 




651, R. 1 


648, R. 2 


93. 



So-called Genitive of the Anthor. 

A negative expression is often preferred to a positive, 
in order to enhance the effect (Litotes, underskUe- 
ment). 

Imperfonals are freely formed ISrom passives. 

The Latin requires no one ever, ■ 

See No. 24. 

See No. 56. 

See No. 41. 

Verbs of P'orbidding take n6 with the Sabjanctive. 

Uterque is commonly nsed as a Substantive with pro- 
nouns, hence, atorque nOstrum. 

Or not in a dependent question is commonly necne. 
'MeS, etc , can not have apposition. Use the relative. 

Antequam and priusquam more commonly have the 
Subj. after poeitive sentences. 

Plural, because fo(/«. 

Ad, because of the motion iuvolved. 

Impersonal Passive with Dative. See No. 88. 

Et is either omitted throughout or inserted throughout. 

See No. 34. 

-Ve, a weaker form of vol. 

•Que complements. * 

Adverbial Ablative. 

See No. 72. 

Demonstrative of Second Person. 

Some or other — aliauis. 

The negative immediately precedes the emphatic word 
or group. 

See No. 43. 

See No. 48. 

See No. 29. 

See No. 1. 

See E. B., p. 162. 

See No. 60. 

V6r0 is generally put in the second place. 

Pluralizing abstracts makes them concrete. 

The comparative is often to be measured by the proper 
standard. 

Abstract with the Genitive often corresponds to English 
adjective and substantive. 

Neuter Accusatives are used adverbially with Verbs of 
Memory. 

The Objective Genitive commonly takes the substantive 
and not the possessive form of the personal pronouns. 

Double Dative. 

Better : to each man according to hie bravery. 
See No. 7. 

Atqae is used after Adjectives and Adverbs of Like- 
ness and Unlikeness. 

Verbs of Hope take the Fnt. Inf., as a rule. 

h common way of heightening a superlative. 

The apposition is often taken up into the Belatlve 
clause : a tree which becomes which tree. 

lUe, of the future. 

HIc of the present. 

See No. 56. 

See No. 59. 

See No. 83. 

See No. 10. 

Quod after Verbs of Emotion, takes the Subj. in Indi- 
rect Discourse. 

Gerundive. 

See No. 43. 

See No. 24. 

The Passive of an action which one causes to be done 
to on(i-8elf. 

See No. 60. 

Ajo is used either as a leading verb or parenthetically. 
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StrUHABT OF BEFEBENOES. 



B. B. 


O. B. 


N. B. 


FAOB1 

118 
119 


BBC. 

304, R.3 

212 
381, R. 2 


BBC. 

449, R. 2 

610^ 

817,2,1^.2 

221 

833,1 


120 

121 
123 


613 
496 
634 
467 
371 
353 
221 
850 
689 


610 
494 
631,2 
465 
869 
856 
230 
366 
688 




371 
390 
444 


869 
406 
446 


184 
126 


365, Rl 
631 
626 


866, R.1 
629 
628 


127 
128 


627 
393 

"^^^ 

236, R.3 
6:^ 

561, as 


626 

894 
866, a 1 

257 
244, a 2 

681,2 
566, a 8 


129 
131 

132 


208 
540, a 1 

208 
365, a 1 
546, a 3 


217 
641, N. 2 

217 
866, R.1 
646, a 2 


133 


623 
199, R. 1 
346, a 8 


621 

208,2 

546, a 8 


134 


639 


636 




512, R. 2 


612, R. 2 


136 


221 

566 


280 
663,8 




626 


624 




311, a 4 


896, a 4 




252 


268 


136 


363 
302 


856 

314 


137 
138 


400 

312 

371 

462,2 


403 

297 

369 

460, 1, ft. 




515, R. 3 


515, R. 8 




528 
648 


528 
648 



See No. 69. 
See No. 29. 

94. Nullns IB ased idiomatically for nSii. 
See No. 87. 

95. The Cognate AccuBative often appears as a Nentei 

Pronoun. To ask this thing = to ask this question. 
See No. 29. 

96. Vel— vel gives a choice. 
See No. 57. 

97. Deliberative Snbjanctive. 
96. Partitive Genitive. 

99. Gerundive. 
See No. 34. 
See No. 83. 

100. Cum is frequently combined with tnm. More weight 

is thrown on the second member. 

101. Partitive Genitive. 

102. Opus est 

103. The negative maybe subdivided by neqne—neqae or 

by aut— aut- 

104. Gen. of Property. 
See No. 40. 

106. Iterative Action in the Present is expressed bv the 
Perfect Indicative in the dependent clause with the 
Present Indicative in the leading clause. 

106. Qui = is enim, takes the Indicative. 

107. In with the Abl. = in time qf. 

108. Genitive of Popscf'sion in the Predicate. 

109. Potential Subjunctive. 
See No. 9. 

See No. 57. 

110. NOn dnbitSre, with the Inf. ordinarily — not to hesi- 

tate. 
See No. 38. 

111. KOn auod commonly talces the Subjunctive. 
See No. 38. 

See No. 108. 

112. When Verbs of Will and Desire become Verbs of Say- 

ing and Thinking, they take the Ace. and Inf. 
See No. 46. 
See No. 60. 

113. When the idea of Wishing is emphatic, the simple 

Subj. suffice?. 

114. Relative clauses are comparatively seldom coupled by 

et and -aue. 
116. The Pure Perf. Ind. is more commonly followed by the 
Imperf. than by the Present Subjunctive. 
See No. 84. 

116. Of a definite interval postquam usually takes the 

Pluperfect. 

117. The Relative construction is often used to mark the 

temporary, trant»ient relation. 

118. After pills, amplius. and the like, quam may be 

omitted without uffectlng the construction. 

119. The Potential of the Past is the Impei-f. Subj. generally 

in the Ideal Second Person. It is not changed in 
sequence. 

120. Gerundive. 

121. Quis fainter than aliquis ; often used after Relative 

forms, as, cum quia. 

122. Ablative of Measure of Difference 
See No. 79. 

See No. 98. 

123. SI, if, is frequently used after Verbs and Phrases im- 

plyinsf trial. 

124. After Verba implying Hope, etc., the Periphrastic 

Subj. is not necessary. 
126. Give a Passive turn* A few things seem and Gerundive. 
See No. 62. 



BUMMABT OF EEFEEENCBS. 



1S5 



E. B. 


O. E. 


N. E. 


PAOB 


8KC. 


8BC. 


138 


569 


567 




512, R. 2 


512, R. 2 


139 


234, R. 1 


242, R. 1 




348 


348 




634 


631,2 




221 


230 


140 


212 


221 




234, R. 1 


242, R.1 




593 


592 




236, R. 2 


244, R. 2 




569 


567 




239 


247 


141 


599, R. 1 


597, R. 1 




239 


247 


143 


240, R. 1 


248, R. 2 




639 


636 


143 


515 


515 




633 


631,1 




569 


567 




&34 


631,2 
254, R.1 




246, ft. 1 




239 


247 


141 


345, R. 1 


346, N. 3 




368, R. 2 


370. R. 2 




387 


:jsi> 




293, R. 3 


808, K. 3 


145 


3K5, R. 1 


36<>, a. 1 




484,2 


4.-^, 4 


146 


625 


„- ^'-^ 


H7 


304, R. 2 


817.L^N.2 


146 


543, R. 4 


64^.4 




450 


4'] 1, 3 




437 


■rA\i 




592, R. 1 


691, R. 1 




195, R. 4 


204, N. 4 




517 


517 




304 


317 


149 


384, R. 


885, R. 




446 


447 




379 


880,1 


ro 


817 


803 


151 


547-551 


(547-549) 
1554-555? 




350 


856 




363 


864 




441 


440 




515 


515 




634 


631,2 


152 


375, R. 1 


376, R. 1 




236, R. 2 


244, R. 2 




612 


610 




645, R. 5 


642, R. 5 


154 


6130, R. 1 


628, R. (a) 




462. 2 


460, 1, (b) 


155 


657, R. 


654, N. 


157 


527, R. 3 


527, R. 8 




315. R. 


800, R. 
660,3 




663,3 



See No. 105. 
See No. 115. 

126. The Future is used with more exactness in Latin than 

in English. 

127. Dat. and Accus. or Ace. and Abl. 
See No. 57. 

See No. 34. 
See No. 37. 
See No. 126. 

128. Sin minus. 
See No. 9. 
See No. 105. 

129. Periphrastic Active. 

130. The Impf. Subj. is sometimes used in opposition to the 

past. 
See No. 129. 

131. UrgSre has no Supine ; hence the Periphrasis is n©. 

cessary. 

132. Who but who is not Latin. Omit but 

133. Periphrastic Tense representing Future in a Subj r©- 

lation. 

134. Subj. of Character. 
See No. 105. 

See No. 57. 
See No. 7. 
See No. 129. 

185. Bfificere takes the Accus. 

186. Where there is no partition the Genitive must not be 

used. 
See No. 22. 
See No. 53. 
See No. 108. 

187. Tit— ita wed adversatively. 
See No. 105. 

See No. 94. 

138. The sentence is final : hence n6 auid. 

139. N6 is continued by n6ve (neu). 

140. Supine in -H. 

141. Literally : if merchants were not, 

142. ItS8 is better when the gender is doubtful. 

143. The conditional Imperfect Subj. attracts its dependen- 

cies into t^e Imperfect. 
See No. 39. 

144. So Verbs of Placing wiih in and Abl. 

145. Say not is usually nesro- 

146. Genitive of Value. 
See No. 86. 

147. Verbs of Hindering take nB or quQmiuus ; some the 

Inf. In order that they should take auin a negative 

must precede. 
See No. 83. 
See No. 82. 

148. Separation of adverb from verb gives stress. 
See No. 133. 

See No. 57, also 0. 0. 
See No. 95. 
See No. 9. 
See No. 29. 

149. Quam grStissimum facere. 

150. Explanations of the narrator are pat in the Indica- 

tive. 
See No. 123. 

151. At* if a Principal Tense preceded : BepraesentS' 

tio. 

152. Tlig Reflexive Subject is not uufrequently omitted in 

0. 0. 

153. Which of two = uter. . 

154. Nunc becomes turn in 0. 0. 
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E. B. 


O. E. 


N. E. 


PAGE 


8E0. 


8B0. 


158 


833,R1 


889,8,N.4 




308 


217 




633 


630 


160 


304 


817 




439, R. 3 


428, R.2 


163 


306 


819 




667, R. 1 


•"U' 


163 


in 



165. Paspive Verb of Teaching with Accus. of the Thing. 
See No. 38. 

166. Relative of Purpose with SabJ. 
See No. 39. 

157. The Genitive of the Genindlve with eiM signifies 

serves to, amounts to. 

158. Oneof thetufO^tklUir' 
See No. 30. 

See No. 51. 
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